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KEEP THIS REFERENCE ISSUE 


HIS week The Progressive Farmer is celebrating its twenty-eighth 
A rather lusty, vigorous youngster we believe our 
As a fitting celebration of the event,:and 
as a culmination of a series of special issues, we felt that we could ‘not 
do better than furnish our several hundred thousand readers a Refer- 
ice: Special—an issue worth preserving in any man’s library and dne 
to which we might frequently turn as a source of information. 

Is it fertilizers you wish to know about? 


birthday. 
readers will all agree. 


"will tell you. 


This Referegée Issue 
Suggested fertilizer mixtures for cotton, for corn, for 
tobacco; amount of plant food in dozens of different fertilizing mate- 








rials; plant food value of various kinds of manures; amount of plant 
food taken from the land in various crops; how legumes enrich land; 
and many other facts about soil fertility that it is valuable to us and 
our business to know. 

But it is impossible to tell you here about all the good things ‘in 
this week's: Progressive Farmer. 
comprehensive an index as possible, and we ask you to turn to it and 
find the information you need.’ ve a : = 


And ‘let -us repeat, this issue should be carefully pre- 
served for future reference. 


The best we can do is to make as 
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“NEWSPAPERS, MORALS, 


Clifford, in 
(Rep du 


E. L. 


AND WOMEN” 


Harper’s Weekly 


i by Pern ym) 





OES it pay a publisher, for mon- 
D ey, to sell Florida lands by 
gallon to his subscribers? 
it pay, for a profit, to advise your 
neighbor to dope his sick child to 
death? Does it pay to take the mon- 
ey of wage-earners for stock-jobbing 
bubbles? Does it pay to arouse false 
hopes. in the hearts of the poor, the 
discouraged, the sick? 
There is quite an army of ‘‘Choco- 
late Soldier” publishers in America— 


the 


Tt 
\O 


a sort of stuffed-shirt brigade—with | 


a great front but a weak backbone— 
shooting bonbons instead of real 
cartridges. Ready to reform any- 
body and anything except themselves 
and their publications. Lovely edi- 
torials; rotten advertising. They are 
cheating themselves at solitaire. They 
would clean up a city on a page with 
filthy, criminal announcements. They 
invite the world—men, women, and 
children—to have a drink, at the end 
of a sermon on temperance. They 
jolly the preacher and wink at the 
devil. They mix in pile-cures with 
art features; tips on the races with 
preachments on gambling. They de- 
velop your bust and bust your de- 
velopment all on the same 
Chemise fiction follows a 
exposure of congressional 
in magazines that 


misdeeds 


the hired girl. 

Filthy, dangerous, fraudulent, 
medical and near-medical advertising 
should be driven out of every publi- 
cation in America. It is a positive 
injury to clean, legitimate advertis- 
ing. It taints the decent, and makes 
it less productive. A newspaper may 
have a million-dollar building, a mil- 


lion-dollar equipment, a million-dol- | 


lar man behind it—but you readers 
are the newspaper publisher’s stock 
in trade. Your good-will is worth 
more than his equipment, all his 
building—ten times over. You read 
and respond to the advertisements— 
the source of his revenue. If he 
won’t make his newspaper clean, if 
he won’t cut out the frauds—you do 
it for him. x * & 

ity of publishers will cooperate 
with you when they know what you 
want—when they know that you 
mean business—when there’s a light 
of fire in your eye. 

The reason so 


Many newspapers 


are not better than they are is that | 


publishers are left to grope in the 
dark. They think you don’t care be- 
cause you don’t assert yourself, be- 
cause you don’t hold out a guiding 
hand; because you don’t help to 


make your newspaper what you want | 


it to be. 

Don’t sit on a fence. We must 
take a decided stand on questions of 
public morality and public decency, 
to exert our greatest influence. We 
all know that the forces which tend 
to demoralize society, to make virtue 


a laughing stock and vice a delight, | 
very | 


are very strong, very active, 
ubiquitous. But no man, whether he 
be a publisher or a preacher, or an 
advertising man, ever accomplishes 
much, standing alone. The success- 
ful man must have cooperation—red- 
blooded cooperation—that spurs him 
on to greater deeds. He must rally 
to his support the people who believe 
in the principles for which he con- 
tends. ‘ 

Watch your newspapers! 
them when they are right. Condemn 
them when they are wrong. 
ter newspapers. 


* + * 


D> _ 
HOUOUSL 


Get bet- 


ar OMAN doesn’t want a newspaper | 
that isn’t square, that isn’t 


clean. She doesn’t want a newspaper 
that is loaded with kidney cures and 
liver pills, bust developers and 
beauty makers, fat reducers and fat 
producers, and the rest of the 
list of health horrors. 


long 


page. | 


patriotic | 


endeavor to har- | 
poon the whole household from Pa to | 


Tomorrow” 


!and long suffering. 
OU will find that the great major- | 


HE reall I ; the 


world 


ady 
reads the 


the goods. 


adver- 
She i 
making 
““‘News- 


S 


tis 


for she 
ents and buys 
an ac part in the 
new newspaper—the 
of Tomorrow and it must be 
clean. She is going to have 
the say about the influences that sur- 
round her home and children. She 
picks the clean publication in prefer- 
| ence to the unclean. 
She has driven the slovenly, irre- 
sponsible merchant 
She reads the ads 


taking tive 
of the 
paper 


made 


out of business. 
and does the buy- 
ing and does it economically. Gone| 
is the old-fashioned dealer who sand- 
ed his sugar and gave you the worst 
of it on scales without character. 
Gone, too, is the old-time grocery 
where coal-oil, sugar and crackers 
had the same taste. <A child can 
to your store and buy as safely as a 
professional shopper. The old caveat | 
emptor theory is passed. Now it’s: 
“Let the seller beware.” 

A little girl once wrote an essay on 
“Men” that closed with this gem: | 
“Men and women sprung from the; 
monkey, but the women sprang fur- | 
ther than the men.” 

So the newspaper 
going to be a HOME 
is going to be a newspaper 
whole family can read without being | 
shocked, nauseated, scared to death 
or flim-flammed. The ‘‘Newspaper of | 
is going to be a real light 
that will point the way to greater pro- | 
and greater happiness. It is| 
going to have no desire to be a party | 
to the crimes that are being commit- 
ted in a hundred different ways by , 
acting as a go-between. | 

The weak, the poor, the sick, the | 
ignorant, the fickle and the callow 


or 
[0 


of tomorrow is | 
newspaper. It 
that the 


gress 


| are the unfortunates drawn into this 


whirlpool of cures and fakes. Not the | 
rich, the intelligent. There’s the pity 
of it. 
Advertising frauds and advertising 
fakes are a menace to good advertis- 
ing. They are a menace to human- 
ity. And, you readers and you legit- 
imate advertisers have been patient 
Has the 
paper any responsibility? If it puts 
a crook in touch with a victim, isn’t 
it equally guilty with the crook? 
The clean newspaper goes to the 


| clean home where it is as welcome as 


a life-and-blood member of the fam- 
ily. And the clean home wields the 
scepter that makes or breaks a news- 


paper or any other kind of business. | 


READ A GOOD SEED BOOK 


T THIS time of the year the seed 
advertisers have published their 


OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn.,-and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
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YOUR 
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slip on page 1 opposite o 
means that Mr. Doe is paid 
in your renewal, 1 
properly corrected on 

does not properly sho 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Each Progressive Farmer Advertiser’s 
Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by 

any subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling dis- 
putes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the adver- 
tisement appears in our paper and after the transaction 
complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
$1,000 on any one advertiser, and the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am writing you as an 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees 


news- | 





the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 











Next Week’s Progressive Farmer 


Plain Facts About an Ugly Question—While the propor- 
tion of black Negroes has not doubled since 1870, there are now 
nearly four times as many mulattoes as then; notable utterances 
on this subject by Prof. T. J. Brooks, Rev. A. H. Shannon, 

| Senator Tillman and others. 


County School Commencements—Read this article and be- 
gin agitating for such a County Commencement of your own. 





THE PASSING OF THE LONG WIN- 
TER EVENINGS 


catalogs for next spring and are of- | 


fering them to readers of this paper. 


Every farmer should get and read | 
are full | 


one of these books. They 
of helpful information concerning 
seeds and plants, treatment of the 
soil, ete. 

In buying seeds or nursery stock, 
it is well to get the order in early, 
even though it is not to be shipped 
immediately, as the early orders are 
filled with the best stock. 

Look over’ the ~ advertisements 
first. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


OUR investment in 

sive Farmer will be worth consid- 
erably more to you if you arrange to 
preserve all of your 1914 copies. 

We have exhausted stock of 
flexible covered binders—-and have 
| had made in their place a very fine 
binder with cloth bound stiff board 
covers. It costs a little more than 
old binder, but is easily worth 
the difference 
| The price of the binder, postpaid, is 
| 50 cents. Our special offer for The 
| Progressive Farmer one year with the 
| binder is only $1.40. 


our 


tne 


| completely. 


The Progres- ' 


|e HASN’T been so many years ago 
that the long winter evenings on a 
farm were more or less monotonous, 
but these conditions have changed 
Music has been one of 
the most dominant factors in bring- 
ing about the change, and to the Vic- 
tor and Victrola must be given the 
greater part of the credit, for these 
wonderful instruments have made it 
possible for every home to enjoy the 
world’s best music. 

Wherever the farmhouse is that 
contains a Victrola you will find hap- 
piness and real joy in place of a gen- 
eral spirit of discontent and restless- 
ness that formerly existed. No form 
of amusement is so wide in its scope, 
nor combines such a_ wealth of 
instruction as that furnished by this 
instrument. And herein one of 
its most potent charms. It lessens 
the arduousness of learning by blend- 
all it imparts 
it amuses while it educates. It not 
enables the farmer to enjoy tl 
music that is entertaining the 

residents of the big musical centers, 
but gives to him a thorough under- 
| standing of all the beauties of mu 


i The influence for good that the Vic 


i1es 


ing attractiveness with 


only 


Same 


trola exerts upon everyone is be- 
yend calculation, and this is particu- 
larly so in the case of the young 
felks, for it inclines them toward the 
genuineness of the farm rather than 
toward the lure of the city. They 
are content to remain at home be- 
cause home is more attractive to 
them, because without going a step 
from home they can enjoy many of 
the attractions the city holds out to 
them, 

No matter what they desire in the 
way of music, the Victrola can satisfy 
them, and when it is so easy for every 
home to have a Victrola there seems 
to be no reason why the young folks, 
and the grown-ups as well, should be 
denied the pleasure this instrument 
brings with it. There are various 
styles to suit every and easy 
terms can be the deal- 
er if desired. tor deal- 
er in your n ill be 
glad to demonstrate the yla to 
you and play 
hear. He 


purse, 
arranged with 
There is a Vi 
eighborhood who 
Vietr 
any mus 
will give 
illustrat 
vrite dire 


handsome 
or you Can 
Talking Machine Co., 
for them and they w 
promptly 

Tell them ire ; 


Progressive Farmer. 


you 
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The heavy black line shows boundry of original tick-infested, quarantined area. 


MAP SHOWING PROGRESS OF TICK ERADICATION WORK IN THE SOUTH 


Since active work began the unshaded areas have been cleaned of ticks and released from Federal quarantine. 


cleared area is about four times as large as the State of Alabama. 


This 





Lime: What It Is=—What It Does 


HE calcium compounds, generally 

classed as “lime,’’ are applied to 
the soil chiefly for the mechanical 
and chemical changes tney bring 
about, such as making heavy land 
more friable, removing sourness, 
making plant foods already in the 
s0i1 more largely available and estab- 
lishing more favorable conditions for 
the life of the bacteria, so essential 
to soil fertility. For these purposes 
the only three forms of lime used are 
calcium oxide (burned lime—dquick 
lime), calcium hydroxide (water- 
slaked lime) and calcium carbonate 
(air-slaked lime—ground limestone). 
Calcium sulphate, gypsum, or land 
plaster is not sufficiently active chem- 
cally to accomplish the ends general- 
ly sought in the application of ‘‘lime”’ 
and is not to be considered or pur- 
chased for the purposes for which 
“lime”? is generally used. 

On soils very rich in organic mat- 
ter, peaty soils, burned lime may be 
purchased, water-slaked and applied 
if it can be put on the land as cheap 
per pound of calcium obtained, but 
on Southern soils and in fact on most 
soils the ground limestone is to be 
preferred, if it can be put on the land 
for the same price per pound of cal- 
cium. In some localities, the burned 
lime will furnish calcium cheapest; 
but since the superiority of the 
ground limestone is becoming gener- 
ally recognized, numerous plants are 
being established for the grinding of 
the limestone and the transportation 
companies are -making such freight 
rates that in most sections a pound 
of calcium can be applied in ground 
limestone cheaper than in the burned 
lime, 

So-called agricultural lime is often 
put on the market at an extravagant 
Price, based on claims of special mer- 
its or virtues which it does not pos- 
Sess. All these calcium compounds 
should be bought for agricultural 
Purposes on a basis of the calcium 
they contain and on no other. The 


three forms, calcium oxide (burned 
lime), calcium hydroxide (water-slak- 
ed lime) and calcium carbonate 
(ground limestone—air-slaked lime) 
are the only calcium compounds 
which should be bought for the pur- 
poses for which lime is generally ap- 
plied to soils. The tables given 
below assume that the calcium com- 
pounds are pure, but this is not the 
case. If the rock from which they 
are made is of equal purity, then 
these tables will still hold approxi- 
mately true, but as a matter of fact 
different samples of burned lime and 
especially ground limestone will vary 
considerably in the amount of cal- 
cium which they contain because of 
the impurities which are often pres- 
ent. 

Table showing aniounts of the cal- 
cium compounds (lime) containing 
equal amounts of calcium, which is 
the basis upon which they should be 
bought and applied to the soil: 





Calcium Car- 
bonate. Air- 
Slaked Lime 
Ground Lime- 
stone 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 


Caleium Hy- 
droxide Water 
-Slaked Lime 





Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1.0 1.3 1. 
100.0 
500.0 
1000.0 


139.0 

650.0 
1300.0 
1500.0 1950.0 
2000.0 2600.0 
2500.0 3250.0 
3000.0 3900.0 
3500.0 4550.0 
4000.0 5200.0 











It is not customary for those sell- 
ing these calcium compounds to state 
their quality in terms of calcium, 
which, we believe, should be required, 
but for burned lime, the per cent of 
caleium oxide (actual lime) is stated, 
for slaked lime the per cent of calci- 
um hydroxide (water-slaked lime) 
may be stated, but usually the guar- 
antee is in terms of calcium oxide. 
That is, the per cent of calcium oxide 
is stated, which the calcium present 
would form if combined with oxygen 
to form calcium oxide, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no calcium oxide 


present, 
cium 


For air-slaked lime, or cal- 
carbonate, the per cent of so- 
called carbonate of lime is stated, 
or the equivalent of calcium oxide 
(actual lime). 

Table showing relative values per 
ton of the calcium compounds 
(lime), based on the calcium which 
they contain, when pure: 





Calcium Car- 
bonate. Air- 
Slaked Lime. 
Ground Lime- 
stone. 


Calcium Oxide 
Quick Lime 
Burned Lime 


Calcium Hy- 
droxide 
Water-slaked 
Lime 





ere poet 
cou oO oocv 











In view of these facts, it is highly 
important that calcium compounds 
be bought according to the calcium 
they contain and therefore it is im- 
portant to remember that it takes 
approximately 1.8 pounds of calcium 
-arbonate, ground limestone, and 1.3 
pounds of water-slaked lime to con- 
tain as much calcium as one pound 
of burned lime, when all are pure. 
If, however, the burned lime is 98 
per cent pure, calcium oxide and the 
ground limestone only 87 _per cent 
pure calcium carbonate, then it will 
require two pounds of the ground 
limestone to equal one pound of the 
burned lime. 


PRESERVING EGGS BY — USE OF 
WATER GLAS 

Use pure water that has been thoroughly 
boiled and then cooled. To each 10 quarts 
of water add one quart of water glass. 
Pack the eggs in a jar and pour solution 
over them, covering well. 

Keep the eggs in a cool dark 
dry, cool cellar is a good place, 

If the eggs are kept in too warm a place 
the silicate is deposited and the eggs are not 
properly protected. Do not wash the eggs 
before packing, for by so doing you injure 
their keeping quality, probably dissolving 
the mucilaginous coating on the outside of 
the shell, 

For packing, use only perfectly fresh eggs, 
for stale eggs will not be saved and may 
prove harmful to the others. 

Water, glass is a very cheap product, that 
can usw&lly be procured at not to exceed 50 


place, A 


cents per gallon, and one gallon would make 
enough solution to preserve 50 dozen eggs, 
so that the cost of material for this method 
would be only about one cent per dozen, 
Water glass is sodium and potassium sili- 
cate, sodium silicate being usually the 
cheaper. If wooden kegs or barrels are used 
in which to pack the eggs, they should first 
be thoroughly scalded with -boiling water, to 
sweeten and purify them. 

—Taken from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 103, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 





LEGAL WEIGHT OF VARIOUS COMMODI- 
TIES 


(Minimum weight, by 
Pounds 

per bushel 

Apples, dried..... 26 

Barley 

Beans, Castor. 

Beans, white... 

Bluegrass seed... 

Bran 

Buckwheat 

Clover seed 


United States Statute) 
Pounds 
per bushel 
Lime unslaked. 
Malt ee 
Millet seed 
Oats .. 
Onions 
Peaches, 
Peas 
Peas, ground 
Potatoes, Irish... 
Corn, shelled..... 56 Potatoes, sweet... 
Corn, in the ear.. Rye 
Corn meal Salt, 
rlaxseed 56 Salt, 
Hair, plastering. Timothy seed.... 
Hemp seed. Turnips 
Hungarian Wheat 


SOME SCIENTIF 1c TERMS THE FARMER 
BOY SHOULD KNOW 
There are at 
which should be 
boy as the 


least a few scientific 

as familiar to the farmer 
multiplication table is; they are 
such as the elements which go to make up 
food rations—protein, carbohydrates; or the 
essential elements of soil fertility—-nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potash, ete. These terms are 
neither harder to understand nor use than 
“minuend,” “sub trahend,’ “pret atest com- 
mon divisor,’ “aliquot parts,’ ‘‘conjunctive 
adverbs,” ete., words which are rare¥y used 
outside of the school “room, yet are daily 
drilled into the children as though vital to 
their existence.—Fred H, Rankin, Superin- 
tendent, Agricultural College Extension, 
Illinois, 


terms 


SQUARE RODS AND FEET IN AN ACRE 

An acre contains 43,560 square feet. 

A plat of ground 208% feet square is 
very near an acre, being just 1 1-6 of a rod 
over, A nearer approximation is 208 feet 
anil 8% inches. The square of this num- 
ber iffers less than a foot from an acre, 

i 9 1-6 feet. 

A at of ground 12 rods, 10 feet and 8% 
inches square is an acre. For ordinary pur- 
poses it will answer to take a plat 12% rods 
square, which will give 160 2-5 rods, 160 
being an acre. s 





WHAT BAD ROADS COST 


To carry a ton one mile by sea costs one- 
tenth of a cent; by railroad, one cent. To 
haul a ton over good roads costs seven cents 
a mile; over ordinary country roads 25 cents 
a mile. Mud tax and hill-climbing tolls, 
therefore, amount to 18 cents a mile, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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CONCRETE COTTON FACTS 





THE EXCEPTION OF FHE OCCU? 


ORBEFIA VYHESPESIOL(DES, t/! 


CLACKH LINES SYHVOW FIVE OUTLRVIOST L147 S (ove. 
VARIOUS PRECEL LIVE YEFIFES. GCs Pe Law 


MAP SHOWING 
SPAEAD OF” THE ee ae So7 TTON BOLL WEE 

SGA 
PREPARED BY THE BUREAU OF ENWTOIOLOCYK, US. QLBQAPTVTILINNTOF” AGFUCULTUPE: 


THE LINE OF” SIR4LL CLIP CLES GHOVAS THE LUTHATS 

OF THE SEASON OF 1912, THE FED LINE SHOWS FAE L1/017E OV NOVESTZE: eG 
VOUDMOCK OF FHA SPECIES OV AWILD COT 
FHE PIOWN TAI S OF SOUTIIEAS TEL? 


WEEVIL My MLL. AND 
WO 


ESP 1S, Pind ona 
TON, ANOWN AS 


usoae £INE SHOWS FHIE LQTS OF COP FON PRODUCTION 1M THE UP) yas. loses 
FOR A FEW SMIALL AREAS IN APRSZONA ANO CALF ORNIA « 


ASSISTANCE 1N OBTAINING QOATA, FOP? FAIS (PI4AP MAS BEEN PREC: 
STATE ENTONMIOLOCGISTS ” 


DA FHAAE SIATES Ce 


Ons, 


LANED « 






























































ACREAGE OF COTTON IN.THE UNITED STATES AS ESTIMATED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
(In Thousands of Acres) 

1913-14 | 1912-13 | 1911-12 1910-11 | 1909-10 | 1905-09 | 1907-08 | 1906-07 | 1905-06 | 1904-05 | 1903-04 | 1902-08 1899-00} 1889-90 | 1879-80 

WAGE oscsees 50 47 44 34 25 29 37 37 39 48 40 38 26 39 45 
ate soces 1,560 1,560 1,657 1,511 1,274 1,480 1,457 1,409 1,117 1,330 1,171 1,093 1,007 1,147 893 
< 8. C, .....] 2,716] 2,716] 2,800 2,626] 2,557] 2,575| 2,463] 2,463] 2,213] 2,573| 2,360] 2,242] 2,074} 1,987] 1,364 
Se ee 5,336 5,390 5,579 4,970 4,883 4,910 4,828 4,728 3,827 4,450 4,132 3,957 3,514 3,345 2,617 
| ae 230 245 318 268 263 269 279 294 264 300 271 266 222 227 246 
ES! Fecics'e ‘ 3,804 3,766 4,043 3,633 3,731 3,625 3,509 3,733 3,572 4,013 3,682 3,599 3,202 2,761 2,330 
: 3,045 2,985 3,426 3,420 3,400 3,415 3,252 3,460 3,146 3,745 3,389 3,243 2,898 2,883 2,106 
BER: %ios%ess 1,166 972 1,118 1,075 957 1,650 1,707 1,778 1,610 1,940 1,709 1,663 1,376 1,270 865 
Tex. ...... | 11,732] 11,390} 11,150 10,350 9,930 9,525 9,439 9,076 7,311 8,704 8,127 8,007 6,960 3,935 2,178 
a 2,117 2,055 2,470 2,375 2,153 2,400 2,011 2,139 | “1,790 2,210 2,022 1,911 1,642 1,701 1,043 
Lo a 823 799 850 783 7 762 765 822 781 897 805 759 623 747 723 
G: acesev's 113 107 132 108 105 90 74 94 70 82 67 60 48 62 35 
ORIRS  sve08 2,916 2,725 3,081 2,260 1,977 2,640 2,264 2,016 1,260 1,438 1,232 1,040 |- 683 71 35 
0 14 9 13 10 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
U. S.....] 35,622 | 34,766} 36,681 33,412] 32,044] 33.370] 32,060] 32,049! 27,000] 31,730} 28,907| 27,878} 24,275] 20,175) 14,480 
Revised figures have been adopted whenever given by the Department of Agriculture. The figures for 1909-10, 1899-1900, 

1889-90, and 1879-80 are Census figures. 











Agricultural Leaders in the South 
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J. Phil Campbell, 
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Mutchler, 


Proctor, College Station, Texas 
909 Stahlman Building 


Tate, 
nnessee 
Hudson, 


T. Frame, 


Sandy, 


Whitehead, 
Barnett, Little 


Knapp, Little 


Raleigh, 
Lexington, K 
Augustus Stabler, College 
Mason Snowden, 


Burkeville, 
Assistant State and District Agents 





Agents 


Baton Rouge, 
Morgantown, 


Vir 


Greenville, 


Rock, 


Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Columbus, Mississippi. 


e State 
(To be appointed)—Alabama, 
Cc, W. Watson, 
R. S. Wilson, 
Cc. K, McQuarrie, Gainesville, 


Florida, 


Athens, Georgia, 
Yukon, Oklahoma, 
Long, Clemson College, South Caro- 


ginia. 


AGENTS IN DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Nash- 


North Carolina, 
entucky. 
Park, Maryland. 
Louisiana. 
West 


Vir- 


Alabama, 
Mauldin, Ozark, Alabama, 


Arkansas, 
Davidson, Little Rock. Arkansas. 
Rock, Arkansas. 


Garner, West Jackson, Mississippi, 
Moore, Jackson, Mississippi . 
Willis, Grenada, Mississippi. 
Watson, Live Oak, Florida, 
Cown, Union City, Ga. 





L. N. Duncan, Auburn, Ala, 
J. B. Hobdy, Auburn, Ala, 
W. J. Jernigan, Little Rock, Ark. 
Miss Agnes E. Harris, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Dr. William Bradford, Cedartown, Ga, 
e “ Miss Elizabeth G. Holt, Athens, Ga, 
G., V. Cunningham, Tifton, Ga. M. C. Ford, Bowling Green, Ky. 
J. K, Giles, Athens, Ga, Mrs. Helen B. Wolcott, Shelbyville, Ky. 
J. Walter Hendricks, Savannah, Ga., Miss Elizabeth B. Kelley, Baton Rouge, La, 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. C. A. Cobb, Agricultural College, Miss. 
J. G, Oliver, Macon, Ga. Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss, 
J. M. Daily, Muskogee, Okla., 806 Barnes T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Building. — : A. K. Robertson, West Raleigh, N. C. 
F, F, Ferguson, Minco, Okla. Mrs, Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh, N. 
L. L, Baker, Bishopville, S. C. State Department of Agriculture. 
W. H. Barton, Clemson College, S. C. Mr. James Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
W. R. Elliott, Winnsboro, S. C. Mr. J. L. Carbery, Rock Hill, S. C, 
J. T. Watt, Clemson College, S. C. Miss Edith L. Parrott, Rock Hill, S. C. 
William Ganzer, Denton, Texas. J. R. Fewell, Nashville, Tenn., 909, Stahl- 
G. W, Orms, Mineola, Texas. man Building. 
M. T. Payne, Temple, Texas. Miss Virginia P. Moore, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. L, Quicksall, Waco, Texas, Mr. H. H, Williamson, College Station, 
T. O. Walton, Livingston, Texas. Texas. 
J. M. Dean, Columbia, Tenn, Miss Berniece Carter, College Station, Tex. 
H. 8S. Nichols, Jackson, Tenn. Miss Ella G. Agnew, Burkeville, Va. 
T. D. McLean, Carthage, Tenn, William H. Kendrick, Morgantown, Va. 
E. S. Millsaps, Statesville, N. C. Miss Sadie R. Guseman, Morgantown, W. 
Morgan O. Hughes, Bowling Green, Ky. Va., 768 N. Front St. 
L. M, Calhoun, Gilbert, La. 
yy Per 5 4 ef 4a, 
rr eee DIRECTORS SOUTHERN EXPERIMENT 
J. E. Wemple, Arcadia, La. STATIONS 
E. S. Richardson, Baton Rouge, La. Virginia, S. W. Fletcher, Blacksburg. 
3 ee a a. North Carolina, C. B. Williams, Raleigh. 
a e e e > . . * zr ai ’ ole 
B. Pierce, (Col.), Wellville, Va. a Carolina, J. N. Harper, Clemson Col 
W. C. Shackleford, Proffit, Va. t 


Agents in Club Work (State) 
Mrs. Birdie I, Robinson, Auburn, Ala. 





yeorgia, R. H, DeLoach, Experiment. 


Mississippi, 


lege 





E. R. Lloyd, Agricultural Col- 


Alabama, J. F. Duggar, Aubure, 





LO SIAMESE LXCEOT 


LIVED FRO THE 

























































saton Rouge. 
Knoxville, 
College Station 
Fayetteville. 


Louisiana, W. R. Dodson, 1 
Tennessee, H. A. Morgan, 
Texas, B. Youngblood, 
Arkansas, M. Nelson, 





PRESIDENTS SOUTHERN 
AL COLLEGES 


AGRICULTUR- 


Virginia, J. D. Eggleston, Blacksburg. 


North Carolina, D. H. Hill, West Raleigh. 

South Carolina, W. M. Riggs, Clemson Col- 
lege. 

Georgia, A. M. Soule, Athens, 

Florida, Albert A. Murphree, Gainesville. 


Mississippi, G. R. 
College. 
Alabama, C. C, 


Hightower, Agricultural 


Thach, Auburn, 


Louisiana, Thos. D. Boyd, Baton Rouge. 

Tennessee, Brown Ayres, Knoxville. 

Texas, R. T. Milner, College Station. 

Arkansas, J. H. Reynolds, Fayetteville. 
z= « * 


SOUTHERN COMMISSIONERS OF 
CULTURL 

Virginia, G. W. Koiner, Richmond. 
North Carolina, W. A. Graham, T'a!’i ch. 
South Carolina, E, J. Watson, Columbia. 
Georgia, Jas. D. Price, Atlanta, 
Florida, W. A. McRae, Tallahassee. 
Mississippi, H. E. Blakeslee, Jackson. 
Alabama, R. F. Kolb, Montgomery. 
Louisiana, E. O. Bruner, Baton Rouge. 
Tennessee, T. F. Peck, Nashville. 
Texas, E, R. Kone, Austin. 





Arkansas, J. H. Page, Little Rock. 
COTTON SPINDLES IN OPERATION, 1918 
CIOS TITICBE 6-0 ase so0 Figo oh Sees 56,800,000 
REP PCCT I Ce 43,000,000 
NIBISGO MONEE. a.osc6 ss Hace pals ewe S's 31,216,592 
Hast: INGies . ..60.0:3 63 Pee ee 6,500,000 

POURE 6 secs eee tree Se RES Omgrare 137,516,592 





ESTIMATED COTTON CROP, 1912-"13 


Bales 
RIN GTICHE 65:50 8:9. h699-04:4 OAS CORREO 14,397,000 
UPSET Ue Cs 5)? ee ee eae RRR orate ee 1, 000,000 
Ochor Countries. .c08 cass s0Keee ewes 1,200,000 





OCG 0565 'o6.0:06.'08 5-9 oe oe oe 
Average weight, 488.2 pounds, : 
Bales of 500 pounds. o.....0 5.606% 16,200,000 





EXPORTS AND DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
OF AMERICAN COTTON 


1912-1913 
Pe Te ee 8,235,687 bales 


United States, 


Export to Europe 
Consumption, 








Canada, Ct. 2. ccecseisess 6,190,297 bales 
WBE ohcka nem ehanucnees 14,425,984 bales 
OUR 1914 SPECIAL ISSUES 
January 24—Gardening. 
January 31—Poultry. 
February 7—Farm Implements and Ma- 


chinery. 
February teference 
April 18—Canning, 
May 9—Boys and Girls. 
July 4—Educational!l Special. 
August 15—Farm Woman's Special. 
September 12—Drainage. 
October 13—Home-Seekers, 
December 12—Livestock, 
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Saturday, February 14, 1914.] 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 





These 


Bulletins Are Published for 


Free Distribution to Farme 


ers, and You Can Get a Pretty Fair Start Toward a Farm Li- 
brary by Writing the Secretary of Agriculture for Them 


F YOU do not make full use of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 

culture, you are not living up to your 
opportunities. These Bulletins cover 
a wide range of subjects, are writ- 
ten especially for the busy man on 
the farm and the busy woman in the 
home, and are accurate and service- 
able. You ean get any one of them, 
or any number up to five or six at 
a time, free by addressing a postal 
card to your Congressman or to ‘“‘The 
Secretary of Agriculture,’ Washing- 
ton, D. C., and stating the numbers 
you wish. Order by number always. 

Keep this list where you can refer 

to it, and when you need special in- 
formation on any farm or household 
matter, look over the titles listed 
here and see if you cannot find some 
Bulletin that will help you. 


These Bulletins are printed for 
your benefit and, as we said, you are 
not living up to your opportunities 
if you do not profit by them. 


BIRDS 


54—Some Common Birds. 

456—Grosbeaks and Their 
culture, 

493—The English Sparrow as a Pest. 

497—Some Common Birds in Relation to 
Man, 

506—Food of Some Well Known Birds, 

5613—Fifty Common Birds. 


CORN 


81—Corn Culture in the South. 

229—The Production of Good Seed Corn. 

253—The Germination of Seed Corn. 

303—Corn-Harvesting Machinery. 

313—Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

400--A More Profitable Corn-Planting 
Method. 

414—Seed Corn. 

537—How to Grow an Acre of Corn. 


COTTON 


86—Cotton Seed and Its Products, 

48—Manuring of Cotton. 

302—Sea Island Cotton. 

364—A Profitable Cotton Farm, 

501—Cotton Improvement Under Boll Weevil 
Condition. 

555—Cotton Anthracnose and How to 
trol It. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


120—Insects Affecting Tobacco. 

127—Important Insecticides. 

155—How Insects Affect Health in 
Districts, 

172—Scale Insects and Mites on Citrus Trees. 

290—The Cotton Boll Worm. 

459—House Flies. 

500—Control of the Boll Weevil. 


SOIL MANAGEMENT 
245—Renovation of Worn-Out 
257—Soil Fertility. 
266—Management of Soils to Conserve Mois- 


Value to Agri- 


Con- 


Rural 


Soils, 


ture, 
278—Leguminous Crops for Green Manur- 
ing, 


299—Diversified Farming Under the Plan- 
tation System, 

310—A Successful 
Farm, 

312—A Successful Southern Hay 

326—Building Up a Run-Down Cotton 
tation, 

370—Replanning a Farm for Profit. 

406—Soil Conservation. 

422—Demonstration Farm Work on Southern 
Farms, 

487—A System of Tenant Farming. 

619—An Example of Intensive Farming in 
ihe Cotton Belt. 


FERTILIZERS 


44—Commercial Fertilizers, 
Liming of Soils. 
—Barnyard Manure. 
286—Cottonseed and Cottonseed 
Fertilizing Cotton. 
398—Use of Commercial 
Atlantic States, 


FORAGE CROPS AND LEGUMES 


101— Millets. ; 
164—Rape as a Forage Crop. 
&88—Non-Saccharine Sorghum, 
3—Cow peas. 

39—Alfalfa. 


Alabama Diversification 


Farm, 
Pian- 





Meal in 


Fertilizers in South 










> 

372—Soy Beans. 

382—Adulteration of Forage Ptant Seeds. 

441—I] pedeza, 

448—Better Grain Sorghum Crops. 

455—Red Clover, 

4 Two Sweet Sorghums for Forage. 

4 Clover. 

6 rage Crops for the Cotton Region 
tches. 


Growing in the South Atlantic 





States, 
650—Crimson Clover: Growing the Crop. 
FORESTRY 
17 . Primer of Forestry—I. 
3 -A\ Primer of Forestry—llI. 
Preservative Treatment of Farm Tim- 
ber, 
467—Control of the Chestnut-Bark Disease, 
168—Forestry and Nature Study 
467—Dying of Pine in the Southern States 
GARDEN 


61—Asparagus Culture. _ 
157—The Propogation of Plants. 
220—Tomatoes, 






l—Spraying for Cucumber and Melon Dis- 
eases 
232—Okra, 


234—-Cucumbers, 








table Garden. 


255—The Home Vege 





Onion Culture, 


43 —Cabbage. 
434—Home Production 


of Onion Seed and 


Sets. 
488—Diseases of the Cabbage and Related 
Crops, 
GRASSES 
279—A Method of Eradicating «Johnson 


Grass, 


361—Meadow Fescue. i 
362—Conditions Affecting Market Value of 


Hay. 
402—Canada Bluegrass, 
508—Market Hay. 
HEALTH 


77—Harmfulness of 


G2 


Headache Mixtures. 


393—Habit-Forming Agents 
444—Remedies 
Mosquitoes. 


and Preventives Against 
About Malaria. 
, Privy. 





473—Tuberculosis, 
478—How to Prevent Typhoid Fever. 
540—The Stable Fly. 


HOME SCIENCE 


34—Meats: Composition, 

85—Fish as Food. 

93—Sugar as Food. 

121—Beans, Peas and 
Food, 

128—Eggs and Their Uses as Food. 

142—Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food. 

175—Home Manufacture of Grape Juice. 

—Poultry as Food, 

185—Beautifying the Home Grounds. 

195—Annual Flowering Plants. 

203—Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies, 

248—The Lawn. 

249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

—Potatoes and Other Root Crops as Food. 

256—Preparation of Vegetables for Table. 

270—Modern Conveniences for Farm Homes, 

291—Evaporation of Apples. 

293—Fruit as Food. 

298—Food Value of Corn and Corn Products, 

332—Nuts and Their Uses as Food. 

359—Canning Vegetables in the Home, 

363—Use of Milk as a Food. 

375—Care of Food in the Home, 

389—Bread and Bread-Making,. 

391—Economical Use of Meat in the Home. 

413—Care of Milk and Its Use in the Home, 

426—Canning Peaches on the Farm. 

485—Cheese and Its Use in the Diet. 

521—Canning Tomatoes at Home and in 

Club Work. , 

6—Mutton and Its Value in the Diet. 

—Sugar and Its Value as Food. 

553—Pop Corn for the Home. 

565—Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of 
Using It. 

559—Use of Corn, Kaffir and Cowpeas in the 
Home, 


Other Legumes as 














DAIRY 


55—The Dairy Herd. 

166—Breeds of Dairy Cattle, 
166—Cheese-Making on the Farm. 
241—Butter-Making on the Farm, 
280—A Profitable Tenant Dairy Farm, 
849—Dairy Industry in the South, 
490—Bacteria in Milk, 

541—Farm Butter-Making. 


LIVESTOCK 
Feeding 


22—The Feeding of. Farm Animals. 

170—Principles of Horse Feeding. 

556—Making and Feeding Silage. 
Hogs 

182—Curing Meat on the Farm, 

205—Pig Management, 

379—Hog Cholera, 

$11—Feeding Hogs in the South, 

i88—Hog Houses. 

566—Boys’ Pig Clubs, 





Horses 
179—Horseshoeing. 
Sheep and Goats 
137—The Angora Goat. 
Veterinary 
152—Scabies of 
206—Milk Fever 
258 Texas or 
tion, 
850—Dehorning of Cattle. ' 
1 Tuberculin Test of Cattle, 
“i Anthrax, 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia, 
480—Practical Methods of 


Cattle, 
and Its Treatment. 
Fever and Its 








Preven- 














Disinfecting 
Stables, 
498—Methods of Exterminating the 








Texas 
Fever Tick. 
ORCHARD 
113—The Apple and How to Grow It 
i ps Home Fruit Garden, 
ing. 
Fruit Growing in Gulf States. 





cides to Prevent Diseases of 
z Peaches for Scale, 
Curculio, 


Brown Rot 


482 1e Pear and How to Grow Tt. 

491—Profitable Management of Apple Or- 
chard on General Farm, 

492—-More Important Insect and Fungus 
Enemies of the Apple. 


POULTRY 


51—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
64——Du 
177—Sq 


0—Turl ¢ 





{ The Guinea Fowl, 
i—Incubation and Incubators. 
—Poultry Management. 





3855—A Successful Poultry and Dairy Farm, 
—Marketing Eggs Through the Creamery. 
—Capons and Caponizing, 
y —~Hints to Poultry Raisers. 
530—Important Poultry Disedses. 
562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs, 

ROADS 


3$11—Sand-Clay and Burnt-Clay Roads. 





321—Split-Log Drag on Earth Roads, 
338—Macadam Roads. 
Benefits from 





505 Roads. 


SMALL GRAINS 
417—Rice Culture, 
420—Oats, 
424—Oats; Growing the Crop, 
427—Barley Culture in the South. 
436—Winter Oats for the South. 
507—Smut of Wheat, Oats, Barley and Corn, 


SMALL FRUITS 


Improved 

















471—Grape Propagation; Pruning Vines. 
taspberries, 
198—Strawberries, 
SCHOOLS 
124—-Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds. | 
21% The School Garden, 
3 ~Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. 


408—School Exercises in Plant Production. 
409—School Lessons on Corn. 
428—Testing Farm Seeds 


TOBACCO 


343—Cultivation of 
and Tennessee. 
§28—Tobacco Curing. 


TRUCK AND POTATOES 


—Potato Culture. | 
—Potato Diseases and Their Treatment. 
167—-Cassava. } 
324—Sweet Potatoes. } 
407—The Potato as a Truck Crop. } 
460—-Farmers as a Factor in Truck Growing. 
520—Storage and Marketing of Sweet Pota- | 
toes, | 
538—Good Seed Potatoes and How to 
duce Them, 
541—Potato Tuber Diseases. 
548—Storing and Marketing Sweet Potatoes. 


WEEDS 


Tobacco in Kentucky 





Pro- 


306—Dodder, 
368—Eradication of Wild Morning Glories. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


62—Marketing Farm Products. 

99—Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 

104—Notes on Frost, 

sistas gee Suggestions for Farm Build- 
ngs. 

150—Cleaning New Land, 

174—Broomcorn, 

196—Usefulness of the Toad. 

239—-Erosions of Fence Wire. 

277—The Use of Alcohol and Gasoline in 
Farm Engines, 

292—Cost of Filling Silos. 

345—Some Common Disinfectants. 

347—Repair of Farm Equipment. 

$67—Lightning and Lightning Conductors. 

369—How to Destroy Rats. 

396—The Muskrat. 

403—Construction of Concrete Fence Posts. 

431—The Peanut, 

442—-Treatment of Bee Diseases. 

447—Bees, 

461—The Use of Concrete on the 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 

475—Ice Houses. , 

477—Sorghum Sirup Manufacture. 

481—Concrete Construction on the 
Farm, 

494—Lawns and Lawn Soils, 

503—Comb Honey. ' 

524—Tile Drainage on 


Farm. 


Livestock 


the Farm. 





SEVEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD LET 
PATENT MEDICINES ALONE, 


1. There may be any one of a hundred 
things the matter with you. You can’t tell 
which trouble you have, 

2. There are a hundred 
tions advertised. , You can’t tell which one 


different concoc- 





you need, This again is guess work—mere 
guess work when life and health are in the 
balance. 

3. In either case, if you guess wrong, pos- 
itive injury is done; for any medicine strong 
enough to do good work when needed will do 


harm when not needed, 
A remedy useful in one stage of a dis- 
ease may be positively injurious at some 


Other stage of that disease. With the patent 
Medicine there is no discrimination, 

5. 3ecause you get well after using a cer- 
tain preparation, is no reason you get well 


because of it. When you are sick there are 
fifty chances to one that you will get well 
anyhow, and if you take a patent medicine, 


the ehances are that you recover in spite of 
taking it, and not because of taking it. 

6. The recuperative powers in the body— 
the natural tendency to throw off disease, 
re-adjust our physical machinery, and get 
thing back in good order—these ate your 
greatest helps in getting well again, and a 
drug which is not needed by your system 
hinders and checks these recuperative pow- 
ers —and if you use patent medicine, there 
are a hundred chances to one that you will 









get a drug that is not needed for your par- 
ticular malady and your particular stage of 
that malady. 


Right living will make it 
except at 
you do get sick enor 
‘eatment, better try a N¢« 
doctor than take a 
pared by a man who 
cal training, has never 


unnecessary 
rare inter- 
to really 
ro eonjure 
concoction of drugs pre- 
probably has no medi- 
seen you, knows noth- 






ursell 











Y 
ne 








ing of your case, and whose mixture has 
ninety-nine k ‘es of missing you to one 
of hitting, The Negro conjure doctor will 
at least do you no harm; the patent medi- 
cine almost certainly will 





BEWARE OF CHEAP PAPERS, 


It is not the cost of the paper (the highest 





price is nothing), but it is the time wasted 
in reading matter of no value that deter- 
mines the actual price of a paper. 3esides, 
these papers, getting less than the cost of 
the white paper out of their subscribers, are 
obliged to take almost any kind of adver- 
tising that is offered, and hence lead the 


reader, if he reads them at all, into foolish 
investments, It is only the paper that 
charges a good price and requires each sub- 
scriber to pay his share that can afford to 
turn down fake, deceptive and immoral ad- 
vertisements.—Wallace’s Farmer, 

Se ee 


WANT BUZZARDS KILLED, 


We want to see the Legislature meet and 
enact a law empowering the killing of the 
buzzard, for in one place near the slaughter 
pen of the beef market of this town we truly 
believe every buzzard for miles around has 
congregated, and the filthy things are a 
menace to the health of the community.— 
Waynesboro News-Beacon, 






























13,677,000 Bales! 


Government estimators have set 
up new record-figures for this year’s 
cotton crop. 

Whether or not the actual crop 
falls ‘‘long’’ or **short®? of these 
figures depends largely upon the 
kind of fertilizer used. Thorough- 
bred seed and fertilization with 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


grow the highest grade lint and 
the largest number of bales. 


_ Fertilizer which is £*100% fertile. 
izer’’ will produce more bales per 
acre than a fertilizer which is enly 
**60% fertilizer’? and 40% waste. 

Nitrate of Soda is a 100% active 
fertilizer, . 

Our book, “Cultivation of Cotton,” 
has started many a cotton grower on 
the road to veal successful cotton 
cultivation, 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 
No Branch Offices 

















Books by a farmer 


We employed a practical farmer to 
travel all along the Cotton Belt 
Route, in Arkansas and Texas, and 
talk with the farmers themselves; 
get pictures of their farms and their 


personal statements. Because he 
was a farmer this man knew what 
you wanted to know about these 
sections, and he tells you in these 
free books (new editions). Scores of 
actual photograph pictures of the 
farms he visited. You must not miss 
reading these books if you are ine 
terested in a better location. Send 
me your name and address today. 


E.W.LaBEAUME,Gen'! Passenger Agent 
St. Louis S.W.Ry. (Cotton Beit Route) 
1114 Pierce Bldg, St. Louis, Mo. 


[0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 





e ship on approval without a ce 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON 
PAY A CENT if you are nots 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle or apatr 
of tires trom anyone 
: atest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind o: 
bicyclc, and have learned our unheard 
prices and marvelous new offers. . 
ONE CENT is oll it will you te 
| write a postal and every: 
thing will be sent you free postpaid 
eegreturn mail. You will get much valuable in« 
formation. Do not wait, write it now 
; TIRES, Coaster- Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aalf usual 
Mead Cycle Co. Dept.kis7 CGhleage 









_If you have livestock to sell, now is thé 
time to advertise. There was never more ine 
terest in livestock husbandry than right now. 





























































Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


Adler Offer 


Organ 
outins 


My Remarkable Offer} 
Breaks all Sales Records 
~Banishes Compétition 
for my Free 
og—learn how 


gan 
rize at St. Louis World’s 
‘air—also winner of Gold Medal at at ‘Nationat 
Conservation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 
Send no money. Haveita 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
to keep it, then pay me in §mall Easy Payments 
small amounts as convenient. 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You 
-~year Guarantee, I save you $48.75, because I sell 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory (greatest 
fn existence) wiping out all in-between profits. 
Cc. L. ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 
3675 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky- 






























Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takesup Yj 
s) from 100 to 400 sq. ft. of rich ground 
tras would be y oe 
ps. Take out the stu 
often Fields $200 to $300 profit he Aer, vaune 


HERCULES 


All Steel Triple Power 


Stump Puller 


Cl nm acre a day. Make money clear- 
ing meliynbors" farms, Sold on tie 30 days, 


po apd 


ears Guaranty. Special introduc- 
OSTAL 
BRE 


ce on immediate onierse P 
GS BIG FREB . CATALOG. 
HERCULES ¥ RiFG. CO. 

180 22nd Street Centervilie, ta. 





Bib PAIRof PILLOWS 


There never has been invented arything as com- 
fortable ¢s a real feather bed. If there is ene thing 
that camadd to this comfort it is a real feather pil- 
low, resillient and firm. Hundreds of substitute ma- 
terials have tried to supplant these without success. 

Our feather beds are made to weigh 86 lbs., all 
new sanitary feathers with best ticking, equipped 
with sanitary ventilators. We guarantee safe de- 
livery and also guarantee to refund full purchase 
price if you do nvt iike the bed and pillows after try- 
ing them 10 days. 

Send us $10 and we will send you the feather bed 
and the pair of 6-lb. pillows. 

We prepay the freight. 

You can act as our agent and make big money. 
Send us your order today. 

ave pure mooee beds 


Weh 

at $15.00 to $18.0 

Turner & aS 
Dept. 1, 

MEMPHIS, TENN., 
or Dept. 1, 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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mous 

Gallows awe and big, Tndetrated F TREE caer 

engines are standar: Gey: engines, 
Mute in sizes from 1 3-4 


40, 
“in use today, All sold on 30 days FREE trial, backed 
j YF, five year guarantee and $25,000 bond, Money 

7 if not satisfied. Investigate! Quit paying exorbi- 
tant prices for inferior engines, Save middlemen’s 
profit, Be your own dealer, 


CT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 
and Save $50 to $300 on Gasoline —daggee 


That comes about as near keeping “terd 

Money @t homeas any way you can thin! 

Write me before you buy. 

FREE &s =. Department that will 
you seleot and install the 

best style By aoe ‘engine you need for your 

work without costto you. Let me send you 

my New 1914 Special Offer. Just write for 

my catalog aad new, low prices today. 

Address Wm. Galloway, eee: 
WM. GALLOWAY CO 
675 Galloway Station ~ ty 











File away 
Farmer. 


this issue of The Progressive 
Then when you want some infor- 
mation it contains you will not have to write 
& letter to get it and wait a.week to boot. 








Waterloo, lowa | 





STRIKING STATISTICTS ON FARMING CONDITIONS 











BIG FACTS ABOUT SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


(From Shepperson’s “Cotton Facts.’’) 





PROGRESS OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOUTH, 1900 TO 1910 











= BI a nl e o 2 oth 1) 
g|2e| £2|8.|3.| S| 2 | Se 258) Se 
$35 |S3| 22 |S2| 2S | S3|S4| ea le ael ca 
pea) $2| 981 98) g2| 92| Fe | 94 |28| de 
ave) §2|58|8<| ge] £2) &3| 62 [Eas] 63 
a azig = = as) ca SEE 
a (|-s/8 [8 | a") a" |e jsse) 4 
% % % % %. % x % % % 
Vay 11.2} 5.7] —2.2} —2.2] 88.3] 18.1] 96.7|{ 93.6 82.8] 78.2 
N.:Car.| 16.5] 12.0} 6.8) 26.6} 173.8, 931.2) 141.7] 115.3] 103.3] 108.1 
S. Car.] 13.1) 11.0] 6.6} 23.3) 237.4] 35.0} 169.3] 137.8] 112.8) 123.4 
Ga, 17.7] 12.5] 15.8} 39.0] 193.8 46.7} 167.4] 142.7) 113.7) 128.4 
Fla, 42.4) 82.6} 19.4) 18.8] 379.5] $7.1] 204.1) 144.6] 126.5] .84.4 
Tenn. 8.1, 3.5) 6.3) 26.4] 35.4] 28.0] 83.9] 72.8 39.8] 82.6 
Ala, 16.9) 11.1] 12.0} 16.5] 193.6] 10.2) 116.6] 107.0} 87.8} 81.7 
Miss, 15.8} 11.8} 18.6] 17.3] 190.0, 13.0f 121.1] 115.8] 76.9] 76.4 
Ark, 20.0} 16.3] 16.1) 31.1] 245.1] 4.9] 134.1] 110.0] 92.7] 97.6 
La, 19.9} 15.9] 13.1]—30.5} 86.2|—53.1] 74.3] 48.9] —33.5] 54.8 
Okla, 109.7} 90.7] 104.7] 189.5] ....] 154.6] 334.5] 3818.6] 157.7| 58.4 
Texas 27.8, 18.9} 39.8] 42.7] 376.0, 0.7] 176.1] 109.5} 88.5) 35.2 
Cotton 
Belt 17.9] 15.7] 28.5} 32.0] 179.0] 15.6 158.9 113.5] 67.0] 65.2 
































*The Cotton Production is calculated on the average of 


years, 1898, 1899, 1900, and 1908, 1909, 1910. 


three 





FARM TENURE IN THE COTTON BELT 


















































































































mal matter. 


Back-furrowing—That form of plowing in 
of furrow slices are 


which successive pairs 
thrown toward each other. 
Bacteria—Minute 


some of 
| plants and animals. 


which cause 





vegetable 
certain diseases of 


organi 


lands in the 


moisture 


bends made 
Capillary attraction—The 
in the 


soil to m 


‘by Owners and | Farms Operated 
Managers 
1910 | 1900 } 1890 | 1880 | 1910} 1 1890 | 1880 
Joi te\% | % | % % | % 
North Carolina ......... | 55.7 | 58.6 | 65.9 | 66.5 | 42.3] 41.4 | 34.1 | 33.5 
South Carolina ......... | 37.0] 38.9 | 44.7 | 49.7 | 63.0 | 61.1 | 55.3 | 50.3 
Georgia ........csceeeeeee | 34-4 | 40.1 | 46.4 | 55.1 | 65.6 | 59.9 | 53.6 | 44.9 
BIOTIGg ...cccccccccccccce | 19.5) 60.0 | 46.4} 68.1 | 26.7 | 26.5 | 23.6 | 80.9 
Alabama .......,......... | 39.8 | 42.3 | 51.4 | 53.2 | 60.2 | 57.7 | 48.6 | 46.8 
Mississippi ...¢.......... | 33.9 | 37.6 | 47.2 | 56.2 | 66.1 | 62.4 | 62.8 | 43.8 
Louisiana ................ | 44.7 | 42.0 | 55.6 | 64.8 | 55.3 | 58.0 | 44.4 | 35.2 
TOXAS ....ccccccccceccseos | 47.44 50.3 | 58.1 | 62.4 | 52.6 | 49.7 | 41.9 | 87.6 
Arkansas .................| 50.0 | 54.6 | 67.9 | 69.1 | 50.0 | 45.4 | 32.1 | 30.9 
Tennessee ............... | 58.9 | 59.4 | 69.2 | 65.5 | 41.1] 40.6 | 30.8 | 34.5 
ORIGMOMA ceiccccscccoces [4521 FO2 Ff occ | osee | 66581 458 | 2000 lees 
WHITE AND COLORED FARMERS IN THE 
COTTON BELT 
1910 1900 
White | Colored | White | Colored 
North Carolina ........secs.. 188,069 65,656 169,773 54,864 
Bout CATOMNG. cc cccccstessoce 79,636 96,798 69,954 85,401 
GAOOEME 6c ccsccccsceccceccese 168,468 122,559 141,865 82,826 
UNEEINE css g ois bicvew6s's vace'eenc’? 35,295 - 14,721 27,288 13,526 
PERRIER, soc cccrcccvesccscecsos 152,458 110,443 129,137 94, 
PEIBMIBBIDDL eccc cece ccccvess 109,645 164,737 124 128,679 
POUIMIBDD oelicocsecctcovoceseces 65,667 64,879 57,809 58,160 
PRI, ooo ec0csccseccsispetee 347,852 69,918 286,654 65,536 
APKANSAS ...cccccccccccccccces 151,085 63,593 131,711 46,983 
Tennessee ..........--- eeeehs 207,704 38,308 190,728 35,895 
Oklahoma ........... Seleeen eis : 169,521} 20,671 94,775 $13,225 
GLOSSARY OF AGRICULTURAL TERMS Benders—A commercial term for cotton 
fibre intermediate in length between short 
Ash—Ashes, or the incombustible mineral staple and long staple lint; so called be- 
| residue left after burning vegetable or ani- cause it is largely grown on the bottom 


by rivers. 


force 


ove towa 


that causes 
rd the sur- 


face or toward the dryer part of the soil. 
sms, Carbon dioxid—Carbonic acid gas; a gas 
existing in the atmosphere and used by 


plants. It 


annual 


consists of one 


Bagasse—The refuse or crushed stalk of two parts oxygen, 
sugar cane or sorghum after the juice is Cereal—Any 
pressed out. Cheat—An 

Balk—A narrow unplowable strip of weed in 
ground between rows, Dibble—A small 

Barring-off—Throwing the earth away 


from a line of plants by 
Bedding—The 
form considerable 


ridges, 


using a turn plow. 
act of so plowing land as to 
or elevated beds. 


Disk 


Dough 


harrow—A 
number of circular 
stage—The 


harrow 
concave 
stage 


edible grain, 
grass that is a serious 
fields of wheat and oats. 

imple 
stick for making holes in the ground. 
consisting of a 
disks. 
of a 


ment or 


part carbon and 


sharpened 


maturing 


grain when the seed is in the 
ness represented by dough. 

Embryo—The germ of the seed or grain; 

Emmer—A kind of wheat, 

Firing—The premature drying of leaves on 
growing plants, 

Friable—Easily crumbled. 

Fungus, plural fungi—A class of vegetable 
organisms having no green coloring matter, 
and including the rusts, smuts, and most 
other plant diseases, 

Galled spots—Areas of soil which have 
been impoverished by the washing away of 
surface soil, 

Garlic, wild—A small onion growing wild; 
&@ troublesome weed. 

Germination—The act of sprouting, as with 
seeds. 

Guano horn—A cheap metal tube with a 
funnel at the upper end, used in the appli- 
cation of fertilizer by hand. 

Heaving—Lifting of plants and soil as the 
result of freezing of the soil. 

Humus—Partly decayed vegetable or ani- 
mal matter in the soil. 

Hy bridized—Crossed. 

Intertillage—Cultivation 
plants, 

Johnson grass—A perennial grass difficult 
to eradicate. 

Larva, plural larvae—The grub or cater- 
Pillar stage of any insect; this is the stage 
in which most insects feed most ravenously 
and in which they make most of their 
growth, 

Legume—A plant bearing a pod; 
gumes in commou use in agriculture, such 
as cowpeas, clovers, ete,, are chiefly valu- 
able because the enlargements, tubercules or 
nodules) on their roots store up nitrogen 
from the air for the enrichment of the soil. 
Moreover, most cultivated legumes are val- 
uable forage plants. 


Le See legumes, 

Linters—The very short lint removed from 
cotton seed subsequent to ginning; the re- 
moval of linters is usually done at the cot- 
ton oil mills. 

List—A small 
two furrow slices together. 

Lister—A double moldboard plow used in 
the Southwest for opening a deep furrow in 
which to plant crops. 

Maize—Another name for corn, 

Mulch—A covering, usually of loose soil or 
litter. 

Parasite—An animal (or vegetable) organ- 
ism which lives on and obtains nourishment 
from the body of another, 

Piedmont section—The elevated country at 
the eastern base of the as alll Mount- 
ains, 

Pollen—The male element in the 


stage of firm- 


among growing 


the le- 





ridge formed by throwing 


fertiliza- 


tion of a flower; usually dustlike or in the 
form of minute particles. 
Pupal stage—The stage in the life of most 


insects which follows the larval or ‘‘caterpil- 
lar’ or “‘grub’’ stage and which immediately 
precedes the stage of the mature insect. The 
pupal stage is not usually a period of 
growth, but of inactivity and of change of 
form, 

Rotation of crops—The succession of crops 
that follow each other on the same field in 
regular order. 

Rust—Diseases of certain plants due to the 


presence of definite, minute, vegetable or- 
ganisms, 

Sea Island Cotton—The plant that pro- 
duces the longest, finest cotton fiber; its 


name is taken from the fact that this species 
of cotton is grown chiefly on islands along 
the South Atlantic seacoast. , 

Slips—The slips of the sweet potato are 
also called ‘‘sets’’ and “draws.” They con- 
sist of the young shoots growing out of the 
potato that is bedded. 

Smut—A disease of certain plants due to 
the growth of certain minute vegetable or- 
ganismsg, 

Species—A group of plants having certain 
qualities in common, 


Spores—Minute bodies which serve the 
purpose of seed for the fungi, that cause 
most plant diseases. 

Sweet Clover—Melilotus alba; a biennial 
summer growing legume valuable for soil 
improvement, pasturage, and hay for home 
use. 

Tare (in Cotton)—The allowance for 
weight of the covering, or bagging and ties, 


on a cotton bale; in practice it is usually 24 
pounds or less in American markets. 
Teosinte—A tropical forage plant closely 
related to corn. 
Tiller—To branch 
stool. 
Toxic—Poisonougs, 
Transpiration—The loss of water from the 
plant by its passing into the air from the 
leaves, etc. 


from the crown; to 


Vegetable matter—Material now or recent- 
ly existing in the form of plant food. 

Vetch, hairy—A winter growing, annual, 
leguminous plant, suitable for soil improve- 
ment, pasturage and hay, 

Weeder—A form of light harrow, with 
long, flexible teeth. 


—Duggar’s Southern Field Crops. 





I consider The Progressive Farmer decid- 


edly the best farm paper for the South- 
ern farmer published anywhere. I wish 
every farmer, whether a one-horse or @ 


forty-horse kind, your paper 
and read it from cover to cover and equip 
himself for his chosen vocation in the no- 
blest work man can engage in. Many 
times I have occasion to refer to your ar- 
ticles in teaching Duggar’s Agriculture in 
my school.—James H. Hope, Union, S. C. 
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NUMBER OF 


PLANTS TO AN 


ACRE 





Distance Apart in the Rows 



































Width 
of Rows : | | | 
3 in. 4 in. 6 in. 9 in. 12 in. 15 in. 18 in. 20 in. 2 ft. 214 ft. 3 ft. 31% ft. 4 ft. 414 ft. | 5 ft. 

ee 174240 130680 87120 58080 43560 34848 29040 26136 21780 17424 14520 10890 9680 8712 
1)4 ft. 116160 871 20 58080 38720 29040 23232 19360 17424 14520 11616 9680 7260 6453 5808 
eS 87120 43560 29040 21780 " 424 14520 13068 10890 8712 7260 5445 4840 4356 
214 ft. 69696 34848 23232 17424 13939 11616 10454 6969 5808 4356 3872 3484 
BS... it. 58080 29040 14520 11616 9680 5808 4840 3630 3226 2904 
314 ft. 49782 24890 12445 9953 8297 4976 4148 3111 2767 2489 
4 tt. 43560 21780 10890 8712 7260 4356 3630 2722 2420 2178 
414 ft. 38720 29040 19360 9680 7744 6453 3872 3226 2426 2151 1936 
5. ft. 34848 25138 17424 8712 6969 5808 3484 2904 2178 1936 1742 
5% ft. 31680 23760 15840 7920 6336. 5280 3168 2640 1980 1760 1584 
G . tt. 29040 21780 14520 7260 5808 4840 4356 2904 2420 1815 1613 1452 
614 ft. 26806 20104 13403 6701 5361 4468 4020 2680 2233 1675 1489 1340 
2 24891 18669 12446 6223 - 4978 4148 3733 2489 2074 1555 1382 1244 
8 ft. 21780 16335 10890 5445 4356 3630 3267 2178 1815 1555 1361 1210 1089 
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Caturday, February 14, 1914.] 
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@ 400,000 acres. 

@ 300,000 to 400,000 acres. 
@ 200,000 to 300,000 acres. 
@ 100,000 to 200,000 acres. 
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CORN ACREAGE BY STATES—CENSUS OF 1910 





RULES FOR MEASURING CORN IN THE 
CRIB 


COMMON rule for estimating the num- 
A ber of bushels of husked or shucked 

ear corn in a crib is to allow 4,122 cubic 
inches or nearly 2% cubic feet to hold a 
bushel. Others use the full 2% cubic feet— 
4,320 cubic inches—of space for a _ bushel 
of car corn. With large ears that have rela- 
tively large cobs, the second rule is probably 
nearest correct, but for the small-eared pro- 
lific varieties, with relatively small cobs, 
generally grown in the South, the first rule, 
or an allowance of 4,122 cubie inches of 
space for a bushel of corn is probably more 
nearly correct, and this is the rule generally 
used, 

To calculate the number of bushels in a 
crib of any given size, multiply the length 
in inches by the breadth in inches, and that 
again by the hcight in inches and divide the 
product by 4,122 or 4,320, whichever is taken 
to represent ne cubic inches necessary to 
hold a bushc?, 

For examye, to find the number of bushels 
of corn in « crib 15 feet long, 5 feet wide 
and 10 feet high, the solution is— 

180 X60 X150=1,296,000+-4,122=—314 bushels, 

Such rulcs can be made only after meas- 
uring many cribs and weighing the corn, 
and at least can be only approximately cor- 
rect, because dffierent varieties and samples 
of corn will vary considerably. 

In the South, corn is housed or put in the 
cribs with at least a part of the shucks on, 
In some cases none of the shucks are re- 
moved when gathered, while in others it is 
“snip shucked,”’ or the outer shucks are re- 
moved. This difference in the shucks left on 
the ears makes it more difficult to form a 
rule for estimating the quantity of unshucked 
corn in a crib. Moreover, no rule has been 
generally accepted for calculating the un- 
shucked corn in a crib, nor can we find data 
ootained from measuring a large number of 
qjibs and then weighing the corn, 

Assuming that a bushel of shucked corn 
occupies a space of 4,122 to 4,320 cubic inch- 
es, or around 2% cubic feet, then if we add 
one-fifth more space for the shucks, it will 
reguire 3 cubie feet or 5,184 cubic inches of 
space to hold a bushel of unshucked corn. 
Of course, if the corn is closely ‘‘snip shuck- 
ed’ it may not require quite 3 cubic feet of 








space to hold a bushel of such unshucked 
corn, but as Southern corn is generally 
housed we believe it will require slightly 


more than 3 cubic feet of space, rather than 
less, to hold a bushel of unshucked corn, 
The size of the cars and the relative pro- 
portions of cob to grain will also cause @ 
variation in the space required to hold a 
bushel, 

In some sections a flour barrel, shaken 
once and slightly heaped, is taken as a bu. 
of corn in the shucks. The experience of 
the writer indicates that corn measured into 
a-crib in this way will weigh out slightly 
more than a bushel per barrel. As there is a 
little more than 3 cubic‘ feet, or 5,184 cubic 
inches of space in a flour barrel, 3 cubic feet 
er 5,184 cubic inches is as near the correct 
fverage space required to hold a bushel of 
vnshucked corn as can be stated, without 
further data upon which to base a rule. 

To hold a bushel of shuck- 


OG COPR <i35.0 + koer as ees’ 4,122 cubic inches 
To hold a bushel of un- 
shucked Corn ..00.2000- 5,184 cubic inches 





WEIGHT PER BUSHEL OF GRAIN, ETC. 
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Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer. 


WHAT TO NAME YOUR FARM 


We have a letter from a reader 
wishes to know what to name his farm. 
Here is a list which appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer several years ago an is al- 
most as nearly complete as any list we have 
ever scen: 
Alta Vista 
Apple Grove 


who 


Greendell 
Hedge Lane 


Pine Bivff 
Pine Ridge 


Ashland Hazelhurst Rose Cottage 
Brookside Hillcrest Roadside 
Burr Oaks Hill View Rosedale 
Big Rock Hill Top Rocky Point 
3eech Grove Heartsease Summit Hill 
Broadmoor Home Farm Sunnyside 


3eechland 
Brier Ranch 
Brightwood 
Cloverdale 
Cool Creek 
Cedar Hill 
Cherry Hill 
Claymont 
Crystal Sp’gs 
Creekside 
Clear View 


Ingleside 
Idlewild 
Indian Spring 
Lone Tree 
Lake View 
Linden 
Locust Hill 
Linden Hall 
Lake Home 
Linden 


Shady Lane 
Stony Brook 
Sunset View 
Sweetbrier 
Silverdale 
Sugar Grove 
Springside 
Spring Hill 
Springdale 
Shady Lawn 
Locust Lane Spring Valley 
Charter Oak Mound Hill Shadeland 
Cool Spring Meadow Brook Sleepy Hellow 
Crystal Lake Mt. Pleasant Shady Nook 
Deep Spring Maple Glen Sunny Slope 
Deerfoot Mt, Hope Sunny Peak 
Elm View Mt. Prospect The Elms 
Englewood Maywood The Cedars 
Edgewood Milldale The Pinery 
Elmwood Mt, Rose The Béehive 
East View Mirror Lake The Crest 
Echo Farm Maplewood Three Hills 
Fair Dale Maple Hill Tall Cedar 
Fernwood Maplehurst Uplands 
Fern Coitage North View Valley Home 
Forest Grove Oakland Valley View 
Fairmont Oak View Willow Dale 
Fair Lawn Oak Ridge Weodlan@ 
Fern Hill Oakdale Wocdsida 
Fair Oaks Oak Lawn Walnut Grove 
Greendale Orchard Knob Willow Run 
Glendale Owlwood Wild Rose 
Golden Gate Pine Tree Walnut Ridge 
Grassmere Pinewood Wayside 
Greenfiel@ Plainfield Hickory Grove 
Greenwood Pinehurst 
Pleasant Vallley Sunny Heights 
Pleasant Grove The Daisy Farm 
Riverside Farm The Evergreens 
Sunshine Cottage 





HOW TO MIX PAINT FOR TINTS 


Red and Black makes........ eet Brown 
Lake and White makes...... rereneey Rose 
White and Brown makes........ +. Chestnut 
White, Blue and Lake makes........ Purple 
Blue and Lead Color makes........... Pearl 
White and Carmine makes..... eiciaigierel® Pink 


Indigo and Lamp-Black makes.. Silver Gray 
White and Lamp-Black makes... Lead Color 
Black and Venetian Red makes... Chocolate 


White and Green makes....... Bright Green | 
Purple and White makes...... French White | 
Light Green and Black makes... Dark Green 
White and Green makes......... Pea Green 
White and Emerald Green....Brilliant Green 
Red and Yellow makes........ vsecs Oranne 
White and Yellow makes....... Straw Color 
White, Blue and Black makes... Pearl Gray 
White, Lake and Vermillion...... Flesh Color 
Umber, White and Venetian Red makes Drab 
White, Yellow and Venetian Red..... Cream 
Red, Blue and Biack makes.......... Olive 
Yellow, White and a little Venetian 

Red makes........ Pears saieees st ecoe BU 





NINE RULESS FOR SUCCESS WITH 
TOBACCO 


1. Be sure to have an abu 
plants, 

2. Have them properly transplanted. 

3. Do not disturb them until they have 
taken good root and begun to grow. 

4. Plow whenever there is a crust upon 
the soil, as you wish to prevent evaporation 
as much as possible. 

5. Keep the suckers off. 

6. House when ripe and not before, 

7. Take it from the barn as dry as you 
can well handle it, 

When all your neighbors are selling, 
don't sell; wait awhile. Tobacco never sells 
at its best upon a glutted market. 

9. Handle carefully all the time, 

A. J. MOYE. 


dance 


Pitt County, N. C. 
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Plow—Plant—Cultivate—= 
BETTER WORK—LESS COST 
By Using Flying Dutchman Implements 


act 4 ver Sulky and Gang Plows are simple 
Best iver convenient to handle and at the 
same time light draft and do the best 
work. In addition to all the modern 
improvements of Foot Lift, High Lift, 
Wheel Control, they are equipped with 
Acme Soft Center Shares. 

These Shares are guaranteed against 
breakage and are also capable of being 
re-tempered any number of times, thus 
insuring a keen, sharp cutting edge and 
easy plowing. 


Cotton and Corn Planter 
Reliable 
Durable 





at. 

Sunny Sou?! 
It is driven direct from the axle—the 
drop is uniform and sure, and can be 











regulated to any amount of seed. Pan 
wheels cannot clog and the peculiarly 
shaped tire insures their following ridges 
perfectly. The Fertilizer Attachment 
distributes up to 600 lbs. peracre. The bottom 
plate revolves, insuring a steady flow of fertil- 
izer. No caking—no choking of fertilizer. 


Moline Reversible Disc Harrow 


_ This Harrow is one of the strongest and most conven- 
ient farm tools ever built. Not only is the frame low 
and close to the discs, but the levers are 
short for orchard work. The Gangs may 
be easily tilted to do any sort of work and 
can be quickly reversed without removing 
them from frame, to throw the soil in 
instead of out 

Tongue Truck furnished as an extra at 
slight additional cost. 


Stocks carried in warehouses at Soe ae poormenth s Fla. 


SOUTHERN MOLINE PLOW CO. 
Dept. 10 | NEWORLEANS,LA. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 























927.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 

These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL ENGINES 


ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MEG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 



































Sl This Locomotive Rig is adapted 
Czy for Sawing, Threshing, Ginning, 
Sw” Rock Crushing, Farm Use. 


Any careful buyer should write for our free, fully 
illustrated Engine catalog before investing his 
money. It illustrates and describes our full line of 
Ajax Engines, both detached and mounted on locomotive 
and Cornish Boilers. Alsosteam 
and gas tractors. 

Owners of Farauhar Engines don’t need to worry 
about power, and that’s what you want an engine for. 
Write and tell us your needs—we can be helptul to you. 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Ltd. 
Box 419, York, Pa. 


We also manufacture Saw Mills, Threshers, Cultivators, 
Potato Diggers, Drills and Hydraulic Cider Presses. 














A Most Efficient 






£0P vecause it drives Progressive Farmer advertisers you 
re — get a square deal. We guarantee 
Easier to handle— 


ik this, if when you write them you sa? 
does better work. & 
Works where or- & 
dinary tractors Shar 
can’t. Write :for catalog. 

Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0. 





vertisers.”’ 


Remember that when you buy of 


“I saw your ad. in The Pru~ressiva 
Farmer which guarantees all its ade 





































































































































































































RAWLINGS 


SAVES 1 Man 
PULVERIZING HARROWS & CULTIVATOR 


1 Team 
1 Harrow 


It makes a perfect seed bed 
and counteracts droughts, 
because it puts the soil into 
an ideal mulch. 


We mention some of the important 
implements we furnish to the dis- 
criminating buyers, because they 
want the best up-to-date machines. 














It does the combined work of the disc and 
spike harrows, making a perfect seed bed. It 
is a necessity to every farm. 


NET CASH PRICE AT BALTIMORE. 





Kanawha Wood Pumps, Red Jacket Easy to 

No.6 Harrow, cuts 6 feet... scsctbentidas GLAU Fix Pumps, Spangler Fertilizer Distributors 
wee 0 . Se Os... 16.00 and Lime Spreaders, York Weeders, Roland 
«“ “ “ 4 “ Chilled ae ys —— Stalk 
“an Cutters, Feed Cutters, Sprayers, iverse 

- on « AY, “ (walker) Cultivators, Rude Manure Spreaders, Hock- 
“ ee es 64 é ing Vallev Corn Shellers and Cider Mills, 


Ladders, Root’s Bee Hives, Kraus Cultivators, 





00 American Fence, Duck Asphalt Roofing, Red 
7 Star Transplanters, Jumbo, Jr., Gasoline 
35 Engines, etc. 
We have a large variety of machines of steriing merit that are essential to suc- ait 
cessful farming and they help to make the farmer’s pocketbook fat. Sold by PN LINGS 


dealers. Tell them or us your needs, but insist on having Rawlings’ goods for cH 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers, BALTIMORE, MD. 














“TEXAS” 
Circle Brace 


Diverse 


Makes The Earth A Sponge 


need it. 


conserving mulch. ‘ 
Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 
























strongest, most rigid brace and adjusting ~ 
means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- 
tor, right or left side harrow or rake just 
e remove a hand nut—no wrench needed. fs Inst 
Works in roughest land; new one- antly 
U Va or hole teeth spring over obstruc- changed to 
tions and are guaranteed not to 74 “a”? soy”? 
break. Offset clevis keeps horse fg or 
$ oo of the'ruws Cultivator, 
— right 
or left 
Lightest draft side 
cultivator made. Send us $5.00 for the 








if dealer has not the genuine. iw 
With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable or rake 
up and down on teeth, $5.65. Self adjusting double 7 E 1 
fender 75¢ extra. Freight paid by  earuten.. i: by 
pt iving articulars of @ 

Write For Booklet fhis"tnd other Models also © : simply 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp. to Li ht \ turning 
ams of any wheeled. cultivator. We carry stock in & and wut 
each of the Southern States and deliver prom ptly. Draft ad nut. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY _ Great No wrench 

811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas. Strength needed. 


5 


To take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plants 
Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 















12 and 16 Gauge 
Hammerless 
“Pump” 
Guns 


The Safest Breech-Loading 









Six 
Quick 
Shots! 





hammerless repeating 
shotgun is a fine-appearing, beautifully-balanced gun, without r 
any objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on top for gas to blow out through or water to get in; 
can’t freeze up with rain, snow or sleet; its solid steel breech (not a shell of wood) permits a 
thoroughly symmetrical gun without sacrificing strength or safety; it is the safest breech-loading 
shotgun ever built. “ike 

it is Hammerless with Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid Top—Side Ejection 
—Matted Barrel (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)—Press Button Cartri ' Release—(to 
remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine without working through action) Double Extrac- 
tors—Take-Down Feature—Trigger and Hammer Safety. Handles rapidly; guaranteed in shoot- 
ing ability: price standard Grade “A” 12-gauge gun, $22.60; 16-gauge, $24.00. 


Send 3 stamps postage for big catalog describing all Die Marlin Fa ems Co. 
LOEaL 2 


im te eating shotguns (hammer and hammer- ‘ i 
less), all Wlalinrepesting rifles, etc. Doit now! 139 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





LET SMITHDEAL 


INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
It is the oldest business college in 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
Special arrangements for board with private families at 


to better their positions or secure profitable employment. 
than the supply. 


student individual instruction. 
without extra charge. 
exceedingly low rates. 


You Should Enroll Early of starting with the new classes, 


complete their courses before the hot weather sets in. 


Write at Once for Terms and F 
CATALOG dress 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


Students entering early secure the advantage 
They can also 
REE 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Send 
No 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 









When you write any advertiser in 


i ¢ 24 cents for postage, and we 
this paper for goods, catalogs, or sae pee vamege- ne = 
price-lists, be sure to say, “I saw hollow ground razor on 10 days 


. free trial. 
your ad in The Progressive Farmer, 


which guarantees the reliability of 


f CAROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
all advertising it carries.” 
' 





Box 402, 





Money 


Send us your name 
and address with 10 


Shave with it as often as 
you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 
$1.50 for our fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


ACREAGE AND VALUE !910. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


COLORED FARMERS 





[ 


FARM ACREAGE 


|VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 

























































































































3 TOTAL OWNED RENTED TOTAL. OWNED | RENTED 
; I Oca On ami Ene 
TOTAL.” | 42574576) 15.702.579| 26.530.873| 899.055.940| 272.253.977| 616,.465.709 
DEL. 56.97 13,615 40.963] 1.981.716 $47,.551| 1.288.365 
MB. 358.517 122,039) 229.117] 10.269784| 3,924,773] 5.172.461 
VA. 2,238,220] 1.981.223 627.012] 45.224.504| 28.059,534| 15.634.155 
N.C. 9.185.804) 1.197.496] 1.960.316] 60.260.216| 22.810.080) 45,899,127 
s.c. 3,940,476] 1,008,044] 2.799.978] 98.999.75.4| 22.112.291| 73,006.560) 
GA. 7,092,051} 1,349,503] 3,714,097] 128.683.732| 20.5-40.910} 107.584.785 
FLA. 768,708} 438.443 300.288] 11.915,568] 6.786.610) 4.389.868 
KY. 440.777 255.363 181.096] 15.031.908} 7.154.168] 7.500.285 
TENN. 1.606.078 590.676 997.720| 42,192,566] 12.179.780| 29,208,281 
ALA, 5.091.435] 1.466.719] 3.607.234] 73.918.727| 17.285.502| 56.218.496 
| 
MISS. 6.457.427] 2.227.194] 4.199.955] 148.524.557|  34.317.764) 113.291.212 
| 
ARK. 2.659.323] 1.20414] 1.443.116] 69,013,109} 20.694.215| 48.079.979 
LA. 2.124.321 834.605} 1,268,650] 44.933.658 ene 31,550,017 
OKLA. 2.276711] 1.500.655 670.761] 47,221,793} 32,325,348] 14,759,089 
TEX 4.283.663] 1.866.742] 2.322.237 91.588.948] 30.687.272| 59.809.126 
= eINCLUDING DIST. OF COL 
1900 1900 (____j 
OWNERS: TENANTS: 
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‘INCLUDES INDIAN TERRITORY. 
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-~Thomas Jesse Jones, in Southern Workman, 

QUANTITY OF SEED TO PLANT PER WEDD. eine vsis We'0 omens Betis erate Ee BO IDE 

ACRE FOR VARIOUS CROPS ee Angsty EIS RE he 2 to 3 Bu. 
. va %, 

SOrussieMm. ATticHGRes: .oss-<is sees vecvn 6 Bu, Lo al SST Ae a, aa eit 1% i t 3 4 

Bush Beans ............... ah, COC MEE OMERBRES oro aatslns noice cine ont 1 to 1% Bu. 
Pole Beans wee cess ee eeeeeeeeeees +++% Bu. me Clever (CISA) occu viewes 19 to 12 lbs. 
Garden Beets 1.1... sess eeee eevee eens 8 lbs. Bur Clover (in bur)............50 to 60 Ibs. 

Mangel and Sugar Beets ...... 10 to 12 Ibs. Grimson Clover .........-.00. paacestacd 20 Ibs. 
CRETOCR ve v css os beeen ee teen eee ee eee 3 1b8. Red Clover ......- en oer WE He 2 to 15 Ibs. 
Sweet and Roasting Ear Corn......... 6 qts. 

Co IEE Lr oe er ee 2 Ibs For Sowing in Beds to Be Transplanted 

EGO OF BOPECOlE 6 og cciiccos vic cows oisisns 3 lbs ; 

Pte ol A hae a a Cauliflower Ceres secesoeeocecee 6 OZ. 
Cantaloupes ..........eeeeeeeee esd tO 3 Ig, CADDBRE .... . eee e reece ress eceees 6 to 8 oz. 

WEATEEUIOIONT 5.656 ae nae Peers 1% to 4 Ibs, ONIONS .... eee e cece cece reece ee eeeeed 3 Ibs, 
I avis oo 0 1 bra cies Re DEV eENS 2 Mos, Celery... - cece eee eee r cece eeees 4 to 6 oz 
OMA oc ccc cece cee seeecies eee eS tO? 10 Wig, LSSDIMMT «2.60.2 cere ser eereescecseyes 6 oz. 
ME ER git ons cies Soci OCR 3 lbs. Pepper C.90-0 06 WER se arerule DP wis: 6:40 88 4 to 6 0Zz. 
Ci Ul Ee aS <a ee ere eee 4 t@ 5 Ibs, TOMATO o eee ee rere ee ee eee eseeee ens e ed OF 
SETEON 5 o ¢a-cn.s cernscenssbed awh 8 to 10 Bu. Pobacco EE ECSS TRS HOt REL RIT ROSE & 2 to 3 oz. 
Garden or English Peas........s..+e+- 2 Bu. This maximum amount of watermelons is 

Re Ae rt 8 to 10 Bu. ene of the basis of many Southern growers 
DS SESE CSE ah ee ain ected Mees doe lite i who plant for shipment and as a matter of 

TS RAE SE ie a i SRR 10 to 12 Ibs fact, covers three to four plantings at inter- 

Summer or Bush Squash......... 2 to 3 lbs vals of one week to ten days in the same 

Kaffir Corn or Sorghum (drill) 12 to 15 Ibe, Pill, 

Kaffir Corn or Sorghum (brdcst) 40 to 50 Ibs. 

Spinach 1.1.1 .00200002221118 to'10 ibs, WHAT NEGLECT OF MACHINERY Costs 
| Pearl or Cat-tail Millet.......... 8 to 10 lbs Professor Bainer of the Colorado Agricul- 
| Peanuts (in shell)............. 2 to 2% Bu. tural College in an article in The Progess- 
j Sunflower 2... ee eee cece cree cceees 4 to 5 Qts. jive Farmer once quoted a manufacturer as 

NI oo org ace o-t-0 0:9 oy dois spied: Matoiwo et to 3 lbs saying: 

German Millet ...........0+2++0+++--25 Ibs “If the farmer cared for his machinery as 

Essex RApe 2... nsec ecsecceseccces 6 to 8 lbs. he should, there would be no need for us to 

| 3 eee ee --1 Bu. manufacture but one machine where we are 

MUO RORE © 06 6 6 oc kc wee crswsneswerees % Bu. now putting out twe.” 

CHULAS ocwececccccccvcevecce nce 1to 1% Bu. In other words, the farmers pay half their 

Soy Beans (Drilled) ......ceecrecces ’% Bu. money for machines and half for the privi- 

SR ee A apr es oe lege of neglecting them. 
| Velvet Beans ....... 6 ES Oa ee 2 oe 

RAEOIER. ow hclpe ceie re ces 5 
| Japan Clover or Lespedeza .........-. 20 lbs, File away this issue of The Progressive 
| Bermuda Grass Seed .............5 to 6 lbs. Farmer. Then when you want some infor- 
| Vetch, Winter or Hairy........ 40 to 5@ Ibs, 


Hairy Vetch, with oats, rye 


mation it contains you will not have to write 
a letter to get it and wait a week to boot. 








R 
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Saturday, February 14, 1914.] 
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Much of the Value of Ordinary Fertilizer is 


Lost, not like this---But 








It is ; 4 


the sek food becoming so quickly av sifpbe that it’ is leached 
away before the plants can use.it, Thistis a big source of waste 





when you buy ordinary brands of fertilizers, The Nitrogen (Ammonia) especially, is liable ta be Jost, And Nitrogen is the 


most expensive 3 all the elements used in fertilizer. ; 7 


Stop this loss, Geral the Good from Guano by buying only 


7) 
44 


seer" 





» Years ago we oestiad the need for utter siete in mixing ik ‘The Phosphoric Acid feeds the crop from 
fertilizers. So we gat ered together the best men’: ‘the country start to maturity, and we use different forms 
had—men who were ‘authorities on matters pertaining to farm- ** of Potash that best suit the different crops. 
ing. And they sought, to so mix fertilizer that the® heeds of the Every formula used for an “‘AA’’ Brand 
crop would be supplied. They sought to stop! the wastes is the result of hundreds of experiments 
from fertilizers, which are merely mixed to ike a cértain bY conducted by men who devote their lives 


analysis. =: to improving the value of “‘AA”’ Fertilizers. 


Far Better Than Dry-Mixed 


Chemically mixed fertilizers are far su- 
2* perior to fertilizers that are dry-mixed or 
home-mixed. 









4 
s 
A 


Supplying the Crops Needs | 


There are about iin elements that crops take out of the 4s 
soil. 





But only: three of these are in much demand by the plant. 
These three are Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. These 
are the only elements. ‘that farmers usually need to'supply. For, in dry-mixing, the crude materials 

When there is enough of these plant foods, any demand of | ; are only mixed together. No chemical action 
the crop is met. “an e jj takes place. The goods are often sticky, 


But when ee is supplied in but a single ha it is often “? undrillable, and less available than the chem- 


so quickly available, that its benefits are not lasting; or so slow- |; ically mixed brands. 
ly available that it does not keep pace with the plant’ s demands. /' Many of the materials sold for home mix- 
So we employ several Sources of Nitrogen (Ammafiia). They ing are not suitable. Mixing flour and water 
become available at different times. The plant is. "ted continu- together does not make bread. and so it is 
ously. e. ey d, with fertilizers. 

We employ source’. of Nitrogen (Ammonia) that cannot be iy Chemically mixed fertilizers are as super- 
washed away—that prevent **AA’’ Brands from, *making your & ior to dry-mixed or shovel-mixed as bread is 
soil acid \ eee to wheat. 








De] § 
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Baltimore, Md. Columbia,-S. C. 






Montgomery Ala. Pensacola, Fla. 
[acto Fle. Sartiiah, Ga. 


‘Charleston, S. C. Seistatenn. 5: C. 


irand Fertilizers 


Analysis Insufficient 


Analysis is not a safe guide in buying fer- 
tilizer. 

For analysis only shows the number of 
pounds of plant food. It does not show the 
forms in which these plant foods exist. 


From analysis, brands with Nitrogen— 
derived from but a single source, would 
seem the same. 


While analysis does not show it, results 
in the field prove the value of fertilizers 
mixed as ‘‘AA’’ brands are mixed. 


Don’t be content with ordinary brands, 


with but a single source of Ammonia—made, 


to sell at a price. Get ‘“‘AA’’ Brands. 





FREE BOOKLET 


Write us for our interesting booklet 
on fertilizers and the name of our 
nearest dealer. 





















Wilmington, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
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FARM SETTLEMENT 
on34Q00acresinSWCeorgia 
selected and approved byAgr. Dept. 


CENTRAL?’ GEORGIA RY 


The Central of Georgia Ry. has con- 
tracted with the owner of the best 
available tract along its lines to sub- 
divide and sell at reasonable prices 
on terms of one-third cash, balance 
in 3 years at 6%. Most of the farms 
have half or more cleared land. 
Farms sold only to white farmers in 


Farms of 25 
to 200 Acres 


If you want a Southern farm home, this 
is your opportunity. Write —e for 
descriptive pamphlet and book “‘Ala- 
a and rgia, the Home-Seekers’ 
Opportunity That Was Overlooked.” 


J. F. JACKSON, Agricultural Agt. 




























































THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








FUNDAMENTAE FERTILIZER FACYS 










































































APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF PLANT- FOOD CONSTITUENTS IN ONE CROP 
Crop Portion of Crop ag Nitrogen — Potash 
Asparagus ... . Tops. 2,000 Ibs. 7.0 lbs. 2.0 Ibs. 5.0 Ibs. 
Beans—String . .. Green pods...................... 4,000 Ibs. 10.0 lbs. 3.2 Ibs. 12.0 Ibs. 
Beets—Garden. . . Tops and young beets....| 5,000 Ibs. 7.5 lbs. 5.0 Ibs. 32.5 Ibs. 
Cabbage . . «© « « Heads. 2,000 Ibs. 60.0 Ibs. 20.0 Ibs. 80.0 Ibs. 
Cees. .« «+ «+ «-B 10,000 lbs. 23.0 Ibs. 13.0 bbs. 53.0 Ibs. 
Grain 25 bu. 23.2 Ibs. 9.1 Ibs. 5.5 Ibs. 
Corn eee DOMED. hecicttcticiastecssceeat’ | 1,000 IDE, 15.0 lbs. 4.5 Ibs. 21.0 lbs. 
Cobs. 250 Ibs. 1.0 Ibs. 0.2 Ibs. 1.1 Ibs. 
Total Rios 39.2 Ibs. 13.8 Ibs. 27.6 Ibs. 
Green Forage...............-.|_ 20,000 lbs. 60.0 lbs. 26.0 Ibs. 66.0 lbs. 
Seed | 5501bs. | 19.31bs. | 7.71bs. | 6.3 Ibs. 
ea 570 lbs. 12.8 Ibs. 3.3 Ibs. 6.3 Ibs. 
Cotton ino & & Stems 630 lbs. 4.4 lbs. 1.3 Ibs. 6.3 lbs. 
Bat... 350 Lbs. 3.5 1bs. 1.7 lbs. 11.4 Ibs. 
4 Lint... 300 Ibs. 0.6 bs. 0.3 Ibs. 1.9 Ibs. 
; = 40.6 Ibs. 14.3 lbs. 32.2 Ibs. 
Cucumbers ... . BIBS PON cee: 100 bu. 5.5 Ibs. 3.3 Ibs. 11.0 Ibs. 





Eggplant . .<« « « Edible part.................... E 


4,000 lbs. 


8.0 Ibs. 


2.0 Ibs. 


12.0 lbs. 

































Central of Ga. Ry Lettuce <« «+ « « Leaves... 8,000 Ibs. 20.0 Ibs. 6.4 lbs. 36.0 Ibs. 
275 W. Broad St. Savannah, Ga. Millet... ... . « | Greem forage... 20,000 Ibs. | 60.0 1bs. | 20.01bs. | 100.0 Ibs. 
Muskmelons oa BEtHC .....- -cccennecisneseereonses-| 16,000 Om 22.0 lbs. 8.0 Ibs. 40.0 lbs. 
OMe a 2s st we CC 25 bu. 16.0 Ibs. 6.5 lbs. 4.8 Ibs. 
) 1,250 lbs. 8.0 Ibs. 2.5 lbs. 15.6 Ibs. 
2 SAREE cctectaseescciadenverd hs iecsusinadniemiinaassuieieueesacs 24.0 lbs. 9.0 Ibs. 20. 4 ibe. 
The Agricultural 
Green forage..................-.|_ 12,000 Ibs. 72.0 Ibs. 18.0 Ibs. 54.0 lbs. 


Possibilities in 
Brooks County, 
Georgia 


Read like a wholesale grocery 
catalogue and State Fair exhibit 
combined. 


Garden truck, such as cucum- 
bers, Bermuda Onions, Cab- 
bages and ‘Potatoes, that 
closely follow the Florida 
crops and bring fancy prices. 


Watermelons—worlds of 
Greatest stock raising 
Georgia. 


fine ones, 
county in 


Rich soil; an ideal climate; growing 
crops 365 days in the year; good neigh- 
bors; good schools; good roads. 


If you are 
responsible, 
a@ wonderful 
mation, 


a farmer, industrious and 
Brooks County offers you 
chance, Write for infor- 


Brooks County Industrial Club 


Quitman, Ga. 











MACHINERY 


A mm OO 
OAAmaAazZ ms 





SAW MILLS 


Iron and Wood-Working Machinery, 
Pipe Fittings, General line 
Mill Supplies. 


Let us help you solve your 
machinery troubles. Write 
to-day about any kind of 
MACHINERY 


The Hinnant-Rierson Co., 
WILSON, N, C. 








aA 











MAKE PLOWING A BOY’S JOB 

Take your walking 
plow—any make, any 
style—and fit it with 










TRUCK 
That makes a reg- 
ular sulky that any 
boy, who can drive, 
ean plow with as well as you ever could. 
poeees Introductory Offer in New Territory. Write 

You may use the WINNER 10 days before 
— up your mind. If you don’t like it then, 
we'’llreturn your money and pay freight both ways. 
mmmiewis Mig. Co., Box J, Cortland, N. ¥ 














File away this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Then when you want some infor- 
mation it contains you will not have to write 
@ letter to get it and wait a week to boot. 





























Onions . Le ee 300 bu. 39.3 Ibs 15.4 Ibs. 36.0 Ibs. 
Peanuts . . « « « Peanuts... : popetiaesate 1,500 Ibs. 9 Ibs. 8.1 lbs. 6.8 Ibs. 
Vines and leaves............|_ 6,000 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 4.2 lbs 40.0 Ibs. 

SE LILO TELAT _ 68.1 Ibs. | 12.3 Ibs. | 46.8 Ibs. 
Potatoes—Irish . . 150 bu. 31.5 Ibs. 13.5 Ibs. 45.0 Ibs. 
Potatoes—Sweet . . 200 bu. 27.5 Ibs. 11.0 Ibs. 55.0 Ibs. 



































































































































Basic slag phosphate 








Pumpkins . . Fruit.. 20,000 lbs. 32.0 lbs. 14.0 Ibs. 52.0 lbs. 
MEE Go cy se) cacti. Seer eues 3.0 Ibs. 1.2 Ibs. 7.0 Ibs. 
mye 0; lt * 25 bu. 21.0 Ibs. 9.0 lbs. 6.0 lbs. 
1,600 Ibs. 9.6 lbs. 3.2 lbs. 17.6 lbs. 
IG i daiccitncigssace eects = 30.6 lbs. 12.2 lbs. 23.6 Ibs. 
ee Cl, ee 10,000 lbs. 40.0 lbs. 15.0 lbs 50.0 Ibs. 
Sorgatw®’ . « « « Green forage... 20,000 Ibs. 60.0 Ibs. 24.0 Ibs. 60.0 Ibs. 
Sugar Cane < « « « Stalks, stripped ............]| 30,000 Ibs. 16.2 lbs. 15.6 lbs. 18.3 lbs. 
Leaves and tops ............) 20,000 lbs. 25.2 Ibs. 7.0 lbs. 18.0 Ibs. 
Tefen a me 50,000 Ibs. | 41.4 1bs. | 22.61bs. | 36.3 Ibs. 
ee Eee 1,000 Ibs. 44.0 lbs. . 5.0 lbs 57.5 \bs. 
‘ Stalks. 15.0 lbs. 2.7 lbs 20.5 Ibs. 
PIE (osu dcsninl into Nakansiandoucketccsesasetienet 59.0 Ibs. 7.7 lbs 78. 3.0 Ibs. 
Tomatoes > PAE basics i csarcotpeaacnnnccronsed 250 bu. 30.0 tbs. 10.5 Ibs. 52.5 lbs. 
Turnips—Common .,__|...... 20,600 Ibs. 50.0 Ibs. 20.0 Ibs. 90.0 lbs. 
Watermelons . . . | Fruit....................| 20,0001bs. | 34.01bs. | 12.01bs. | 60.0 Ibs. 
Wheat ae et ee Grain 25 bu. 30.0 lbs. 12.8 lbs. 6.0 lbs. 
ORES 2,500 Ibs. 12.5 lbs. 3.8 lbs. 15.0 lbs. 
21 LIRR een OR eR er a ne ea RET: 42.5 lbs. 16.6 Ibs. 21.0 lbs. 
COMPOSITION OF FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Pounds in 100 
Moetete Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash 
Acid Phosphate See Ser cis: eye en eee a Sam Fe See” eee cra 13 to 18 
Ammonia Sulphate 20 occied 
ee er "33 to 44 
Ashes, anthracite coal ‘ 0.1 to 0.15 .1 to 0. 
Ashes, bituminous coal . cansePecvastee 0.4 to 0.5 0.4 to 0.5 
Ashes, lime kiln... oe Ween elite 0.5 to 1 0.1 to 1.5 
Ashes, spent tan bark ers ’ 2 1.5 to 2.5 
Ashes, wood, leached es 1. to3 
Ashes, wood, unleached a ° 


Blood, dried, red _ . . 
Blood, dried, black . 
Bone, ash . ees 
Bone, black . . 
Bone, black, dissolved 
Bone meal, steamed . . .. - 
Bone meal, from glue making. . 
3one meal, raw eae ee 
Cc arnallite .°.« © e« e 

‘astor bean pomace . . 
Cottonseed hullashes . 
Cottonseed meal — 
Cotton waste from fac tory 
Fish,menhaden .. . 
Fish, acidulated . . 
Fish, dog-fish scrap . 
Fish, whale scrap . ha 
Garbage rubbish (N. Y. City) 
Grape refuse from wine factory 





Hair . 
Hoof- meal and horn- dust 
Kainit ey ee ae 


Leather, ground ... . 
Leather, acidulated . . . 
Meat scraps 

Phosphates, Florida hard rock | 
Phosphates, Florida land pebble . 
Phosphates, Peace River pebble . 
Phosphates, South Carolina land 
Phosphates, Tennessee blue . 
Phosphates, Tennessee domestic 
Potassium, chloride . . .- 
Potassium, carbonate. . 
Potassium, nitrate. . . 
Potassium, sulphate . 
Potassium, double manure salt 
Potassium, manure salt. . . 
Powder works waste . . 

Sodium nitrate. . a 








10t 
7t 
13 t 





o 12 
08 
o 14 








“50 to 53 















61 to 64.5 
44 


48 to 51 
26 to 29 


11 
16 to 18 


Tankage, general 1ange 2 

Tankage, concentrated 2t 

Tankage, crushed ar an 4to9 3 to 

Tankage, garbage . . + + + © «= © «© @ » 1to2 0.5 tol .5 to 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2to4 0.5 tol 5 to 10 
Wool waste . . : . 5 to 6 2 to 4 1 to3 





SOUTHERN FERTILIZER STATISTICS 


(Compiled by Harvey Johnson, Secretary of the 

Southern Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga.) 
Fertilizer Tonnage 

The following table gives the tonnage of manu- 
factured fertilizer, in the States named, for tke 
last three seasons. It will be observed that the 
fiscal fertilizer year is different in different States, 
several having the calendar year for their fiscal 
year. 


1909-1910 1910-1911 1911-1912 
Tor 














Tons ons ‘ons 
Alabama.......... 535,760 452,915 
Arkansas*. 40,( 54,200 
Georgia...... 1,030,699 1,202,722 1,103,864 
Louisiana.. 88,396 91,085 85,475 
Mississippi... .. 132,776 148,237 119,710 
North Carolina. 630,905 711,135 695,705 
South Carolina. 834,334 0,442 778,142 
Tennessee. 54,142 58,612 72,437 
Texast....... 34,000 53,000 44,766 

1910 1911 1912 
Florida 158,532 170,672 187,927 
Virg iaia.... 366,148 359,466 372,108 





*Estimated by the commissioner. 

— for seasons of 1909-1910 and 1910- 
I. 
Fiscal Year and Tag Tax 

The following table gives the ending of the fiscal 
fertilizer year and tag tax per ton of the Southern 
States: 

Fiscal Fertilizer Year Ends 
Alabama, September 30. 
Arkansas, September 30... 


Tag Tax per Ton 
30 cents 











5 cents 
Florida, December 31 25 cents 
Georgia, September 30. ...............cccecceseeeees-- 10 cents 


Louisiana, August 31.. 
Mississippi, September 30 
North Carolina, Novembe1 30.. 
South Carolina, June 30........ 
Tennessee, May 31 
Texas, August 31......... 
Virginia, December 31..... 


25 cents 
30 cents 
20 cents 
.-..--20 Cents 

...00 cents 
25 cents 
15 cents 






















Cottonseed Meal Tonnage 
The following table gives the tonnage of cotton- 
seed meal in States where these figures are kept 
separate from manufactured fertilizer. In most of 
the States, separate figures are not obtainable. 
1909-1910 1910-1911 1911-1912 








Tons Tons Tons 
Georgia . 103,302 129,748 121,236 
Mississi ae 56,731 64,102 62,368 
North Carolina 70,131 110,132 135,994 
South Carolina...... 140,705 128,364 108,080 
; 1910 1911 1912 
1c |: 14,109 12,765 17,475 
SOME FERTILIZER RULES 
Multiply the percentage of ammonia by 
0.8235 and the result will be the percentage 
of nitrogen, 
Multiply the percentage of nitrogen by 
1.214 and it will give the ammonia for that 


percentage. 








Multiply the percentage of nitrate of soda 
by 0.1647 and the result will be the actual 
nitrogen, 

Multiply the percentage of muriate of pot- 
ash by 0.632 and the result will be the ac- 
tual potash, 

Multiply the percentage of sulphate of 
potash by 0.54 and the result wlll be the ac- 
tual potash.—W. IF. Massey, in ‘Practical 
Farming.” 
$25 WORTH Ad “FERTIL 3 R PER ACRE 


ROM COWPEAS 


Experiments at the Michigan Station show 


that an acre of cowpeas added 139 pounds 
of nitrogen to the soil, worth $25, and yet 
all over the South there are men using 200 
pounds per acre of 2-8-2 fertilizer to grow 
crops, putting four pounds of purchased ni- 
trogen in the land from which the humus 
has been wasted, when they might have had 
$25 worth practically free if they farmed 
right. Rejecting nature’s ready gift of 139 
pounds, and paying the fertilizer man about 
20 cents a pound for four pounds per acre 
to replace many times as much as they have 
sold in their cottonseed, is it any wonder 
that these men have poor land?—W. F. 
Massey. 





$11,600,000 WORTH OF NITROGEN OVER 
EVERY ACRE 


Four-fifths of the air 
nitrogen; suspended over every square inch 
of earth there are about twelve pounds of 
nitrogen, worth from 14 to 15 cents a pound; 
over every acre of land there are 38,000 tons 
of this most costly element of soil fertility, 
worth over $11,000,000.—Fred H. tankin, 
Superintendent, Agricultural College Exten- 
sion, Lilinois. 


we breathe is pure 





THE SOIL IS NOT — RS TO IMPOV- 


ERIS 

The Bible tells us of the men to whom 
various talents were left, and the use they 
made of them. Does it ever occur to you 
that God will hold us responsible for the use 
we make of the soil he has formed and plac- 
ed in our hands? Are you going to rob it 
from posterity, or are you going to leave it 
to your children more productive than when 
you got it? Are you going to increase your 
talents or are you going to hide them in @ 
napkin? I believe every land owner is re- 
sponsible for his stewardship of the inheri- 
tance he has.—W. F. Massey. 





OLD METHODS WASTED LABOR; IM- 
PROVED TOOLS SAVE IT, 


We 


no longer take four men and two 
horses to plant one row of corn after this 
fashion: 
One man, one horse—to open row; 


One man to distribute 
One man to drop corn; 4 
One man, one horse—to cover 

fertilizer. 


fertilizer; 


corn and 





Instead we now have— 

One man, two horses—to open row, dis- 
tribute fertilizer, drop corn, and é 
at one operation, and two rows at the ne 





at that. 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a hundred times before the year 
is over, 
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Saturday, February 14, 1914.] 





~ More Fertilizer Figures 





NITROGEN IN 


» 


LEGUMES 


In answer to the oft-asked question, ‘““Which of the legumes is the best nitrogen-gatherer or soil- 
improver?”’ we have generally stated that for practical purposes the nitrogen gathered might be com- 
pared ona basis of the amount of growth, or hay produced; and, therefore, in determining which should 
be used, the suitability of the soil for producing them, the season of the year to which they are adapted, 
and the manner they fit in with the other crops grown, should form the basis of selection. 

While the above statements are in a broad sense true, it may be well, for the benefit of those desiring 


more definite information, to compute the value of the nitrogen in a ton of each of the common legume 
hays. This we have done at a valuation of 20 cents a pound for nitrogen. 


THE PROTEIN AND NITROGEN IN VARIOUS LEGUME HAYS 














Protein Nitrogen 
Legume Hays Per Pounds in Per Pounds in [Value at’ 20c 
Cent. One Ton Cent. One Ton Per Pound 
Lespedeza . «© «© 2 © «© «@ 13.8 276 2.20 44.0 $8.80 
Spy Bea. o6. a9 14.8 296 2.37 47.4 9.48 
Cow Pea eo ih. 14.2 284 2.27 45.4 9.08 
Crimson Clover . ... . 14.0 280 2.24 44.8 8.96 
Alsike Clover . . « « « 12.8 256 2.05 41.0 8.20 
Red Clover. «© « « « « 12.5 250 2.00 40.0 8.00 
Sweet Clover . 2. © + «+ « 14.4 88 2.30 46.0 9.20 
Nee ee ae ee ee 14.5 290 2.32 46.4 9.28 
Vetch ay er ee 17.0 340 2.72 54.4 10.88 
Velvet Beam . 2. + 26 « © 140 280 2.24 44.8 8.96 
Meant Vine” 6 toon os Le 10.7 214 1.70 34.0 6.80 











PERCENTAGE OF PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS IN FRESH ANIMAL EXCREMENTS 














































































































Phosphoric 
Kind of Animal Excrement Water Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Portion Per Cent. | Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Solic ee 80 75 0.55 0.30 0.40 
Horse. . -. © Liquid 20 90 1.35 Trace 1.25 
Mixed a 78 0.70 0.25 0.55 
TE siacectsvenpeeebes. os 70 85 0.40 0.20 0.10 
Cow . » « Liquid ee 30 92 1.00 Trace 1.35 
Mixed.......... sone 86 0.60 0.15 0.45 
oe 60 80 0.55 0.50 0.40 
Pig ~« « [Liquid 40. 97 0.40 0.10 0.45 
Mixed... a 87 0.50 0.35 0.40 
wg) Oe ; 67 60 0.75 0.50 0.45 
Sheep a III rs pe cente recon 33 85 1.35 0.05 2.10 
Mixed... : 68 0.95 0.35 1.€0 
Hen é . « |Mixed 55 1.00 0.80 0.40 
COMPOSITION OF DRIED OR WATER-FREE EXCREMENTS 
Portion | Phosphoric ; 
Kind of Animal of Excrement | Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
WORSE. 6 se. coe ae ie (Ie ieee aces 2.20 1.20 1.60 
i” Sere enoerres 13.50 sae 12.50 
Cow (ee & te o Se 2.65 1.35 0.65 
Liquid....<... 12.50 etacetink 17.00 
Mes. a SN oe ee ee 2.75 2.50 
Liquid... 13.00 4.00 
Sheep re Solid... 1.90 1.25 1.15 
Liquid.. 9.00 0.35 14.00 

















PLANT FOOD CONSTITUENTS PRODUCED ANNUALLY IN EXCREMENTS BY FARM 
ANIMALS PER 1,006 POUNDS OF LIVE WEIGHT 









































Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash Value of 
Plant-Food 
Kind of Animal Solid Liquid Solid Liquid Solid Liquid |Constituents 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
"wea en 79 49 43 : 58 45 23.60 
Cow ene wee 76 80 38 19 108 29.60 
Pig kee 101 49 92 73 55 30.60 
PRIRED: oy xe #6 62 57 42 38 88 24.25 
Hen Aen eat 85 Oe 68 a eee 18.70 
State Veterinaries an Livestock  0°f Congress) after the name of your 
Sani Offi Representative. 
anitary iceis The following are the Senators and 
EADERS of The Progressive Congressmen from our territory: 


Farmer wishing information re- 
garding any infectious or contagious 
disease, the laws governing the ship- 
ment or movement of livestock, or 
any other matters relative to State 
livestock sanitary matters should 
write their officials as follows: 


Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterin- 
arian, Auburn, 

Arkansas—Dr, R. M. Gow, State Veterin- 
arian, Fayetteville, 

_Florida—Dr. Chas. F. Dawson, Veterina- 
rian to the State Board of Health, Jackson- 
Ville. 

Georgia—Dr. Peter F, Bahnsen, State Vet- 
erinarian, Atlanta, ‘ 

Louisiana—Dr,. E. Pegram Flowers, State 
Veterinarian (Secretary and Executive Of- 
ficer of State Livestock Sanitary Board), 
3aton Rouge, La, 

Mississippi—H. FE. Blakeslee, Pres, Live- 
Btock Sanitary 3Zoard, Jackson; Prof. A. 
Smith, Sec. Livestock Sanitary Board, Agri- 
cultural College, Miss.; Dr. E. M. Ranck, 
State Veterinarian, Agricultural College. 

_ North Carolina—Dr. B. B. Flowe, State 
eterinarian, Raleigh, 

Tennessee—Dr. Geo. R. White, State Vet- 








erinari Nashville, 

Texas—W. N. Waddell, Chairman Live- 
Stock Sanitary Commission, Ft. Worth; Dr. 
x. R, Forbes, State Veterinarian, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, 


_South Carolina—Dr. M. Ray Powers, State 
Veterinarian, Clemson College. 
_Virginia—Dr. J. C. Ferneyhough, State 
Veterinarian, Burkeville, Va. 





List of Our Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress 


F YOU wish to write to your Sen- 
ator or Representative in Congress, 
a letter addressed to him simply at 
Washington, D. C., will always reach 
him if you address your Senator as 


“Senator,” and put “M. C.” (Member 


Senators 
Virginia—cC. A. Swanson, Thomas A, Mar- 


n. 

North Carolina—Lee 8S. Overman, F, McLlL. 
Simmons 

South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith, Benj. 
R. Tillman, 

Georgia—Augustus O. Bacon, Hoke Smith, 

Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher, Nathan P, 
Bryan. 

Representatives By Districts 

Virginia—First, William A. Jones; Second, 
Edward KE. Holland; Third, Andrew J. Mon- 
tague; Fourth, Walter A, Watson; Fifth, 
Edward W. Saunders; Sixth, Carter Glass; 
Seventh, James Hay; Bighth, Charles C, 
Carlin; Ninth, Campbell B. Slemp; Tenth, 
Henry D. Flood. 

North Carolina—First, John H. Small; 
Second, Claude Kitchin; Third, John M. 
Faison; Fourth, Edward M. Pou; Fifth, 
Chas. M. Stedman; Sixth, Hannibal L. God- 
win; Seventh, Robert N. Page; Eighth, Rob- 
ert L. Daughton; Ninth, Edwin Y. Webb; 
Tenth, James’M. Gudger, Jr. 

South Carolina—First, Richard S. Whaley; 
Second, James F, Byrnes; Third, Wyatt 
Aiken; Fourth, Joseph T. Johnson; Fifth, 
David E. Finley; Sixth, J. Willard Ragsdale; 
Seventh; Asbury F, Lever. 

Georgia—First, Clark G. Edwards; Second, 
Frank , Park; Third, Charles Crisp; 
Fourth, William Charles Adamson; Fifth, 
William Schley Howard; Sixth, Charles L. 
Bartlett; Seventh, Gordon Lee; Hightp, Sam- 
uel J. Tribble; Ninth,Thos. M. Bell; Tenth, 
Thos. W. Hardwick; Eleventh, Jo}. R. 
Walker; Twelfth, Dudley M. Hughes. 

Florida—First, S. M. Sparkman; Sece 4, 
Frank Clark; Third, Emmett Wilson; . t 
Large, Claude L’Engle, 





DIRECTORS OF FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DE- 
PARTMENTS 
Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, Direct- 

or of Farmers’ Institutes. Prof, L, N. Dun- 

ean, Auburn, Supt, Extension Work. 

Arkansas—Prof. J. F. Wheelock, Fayette- 
ville, Director of Agricultural Extension 
Work. 

Florida—Prof. P. H. Rolfs, Gainesville, 
Director of Farmers Institutes and Agricul- 
tural Extension Work. 

Georgia— 

Mississippi—Prof. R. H, Pate, Agricultuy- 


al College, Director of Farmers’ Instituics 
and Agricultural Extension Work. 

North Carolina—T. B. Parker, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes; : 
Browne, West Raleigh, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work, 

Tennessee—East Tennessee, Pres, Farmers 
Institutes, W. D. Stokeley, Cleveland; Sec- 
retary Farmers Institutes, Prof. H. A. Mor- 
gan, Middle Tennessee—Pres. Farmers In- 
stitutes, Robt, Gallagher, Spring Hill; Sec- 
retary Farmers Institutes, T. G. Settle, 
Shelbyville. West Tennessee—Pres, Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, R,. T. DeBerry; Secretary 
Farmers’ Institutes, J. D. Johnson, Jackson. 
Prof. Chas. A. Keffer, Knoxville, Director 
Agricultural Extension Work. 


Texas—Hon. Ed. R. Kone, Austin, Direct- 
or of Farmers Institutes; Prof. C. M. Evans, 
College Station, Supt. Agricultural Exten- 
sion Work. 

South Carolina—Prof. W. W. Long, Chief 
of Extension and Farmers Institute Divis- 
ions, Clemson College, S. C 


Virginia— 


Raleigh, 
BE, 





STATE HEALTH OFFICERS 


Virginia—Ennion G. Williams, M. D., 


Richmond. 
North Carolina—W. S. Rankin, M. D., 
Raleigh, 


South’ Carolina—James A. Hayne, M. D., 
Columbia. 

Georgia—H. F. Harris, M. D., Atlanta, 

Florida—Joseph Y, Porter, M. D., Jackson- 
ville. 

Alabama—W. H. Sanders, M. D., Mont- 
gomery. 

Mississippi—W. W. Smithson, M. D., Jack- 
son. 

Tennessee—R, Q. Lillard, M. D., Nash- 
ville. 

Arkansas—Morgan Smith, M. D., Little, 
Rock, 

Louisiana—Oscar Dowling, M. D., New 
Orleans. 

Texas—Ralph Steiner, M. D., Austin. 

Oklahoma—J. C. Mahr, Oklahoma City. 








PROOF THAT ee” CULTIVATION 
PAYS 


At the Illinois Experiment Station all the roots 
within three inches of the top of the ground were 
cut three times during the season, at one foot 
from the stalk on all four sides. Seventeen rows 
on each of eight plots were root-pruned, while a 
like number of rows on these same plots were not 
pruned. The year was an unusually favorable 
one for corn, and the following yields per acre 
were obtained: 











Number Pruned Jnpruned Difference in 
of Bushels Bushels Favor of 
Plat Per Acre Per Acre Jnpruned 
1 92.3 98.2 5.9 
2 85.5 94.0 8.5 
3 93.4 95.3 1.9 
4 85.2 86.6 14 
5 91.0 97.0 6.0 
6 83.2 87.0 3.8 
7 92.8 95.5 2.7 
8 83.2 86.9 3.7 














HOW A WEEDER PAYS. 


A Tennessee farmer, Mr. A. O, Ring, of 
Franklin County, put the matter none too 
strongly when he wrote us some time ago. 

“When the ground is in good condition 
and weeds and grass just starting, one 
man and one mule with a weeder can 
kill more grass and conserve more mois- 
ture than two men and teams can possi- 
bly do with plows, or more than four 
men and mules can do with old-fash- 


ioned one-horse plows. ' 





HOW TO MAKE WHITEWASH, 


For interior work: Walls, ceilings, etc: 

1. Slake 62 pounds (1 bushel) quicklime 
with 15 gallons water. Keep barrel covered 
until steam ceases to rise. Stir occasionally 
to prevent scorching. 

2. Two and one-half pounds rye flour, 
Beat up in one-half gallon cold water then 
add two gallons boiling water. 

Two and one-half pounds common rock 
salt. Dissolve in two and one-half gallons 
hot water. 

Mix (2) and (3), pour into (1) and stir till 
thoroughly mixed. 

For exterior work: , Buildings, fences, etc.: 

1. Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quicklime, 
Slake with 12 gallons hot water. 

Two pounds common table salt, one 
pound sulphate of zinc, dissolved in two gal- 
lons boiling water. 

3. Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1), then add (3) and mix 
thoroughly. 

A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved in a 
gallon of boiling water and added to about 
five gallons of thick whitewash will give it 
a gloss like that of oil paint.—From Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 474, 





TESTS OF “THE WILLIAMSON PLAN” OF 
CORN GROWING. 


1. The Alabama Station tests, 1906—Re- 
sult: Increased yield of one bushel per acre 
by Williamson Plan, 

2. The J. C. Stribling tests, 1906—Result: 
Equal quantities of fertilizer. Williamson 
Plan giving six bushels less per acre than 
ordinary plan. 

3. The South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion tests, 1907—Results: Test of nineteen 
plots, average loss per acre by Williamson 
Plan 4.28 bushels. 

Variety test, average loss per acre by Wil- 
liamson Plan 6.6 bushels. 

Worn-out soils test, no fertilizer, average 
loss per acre by Williamson Plan, 0.2 bush- 
els. 

Vorn-out soil test, using 900 pounds fer- 
tilizer, average loss per acre by Williamson 
olan, 4.5 bushels. 





SOY BEANS A GREAT BEEF FEED. 


At the Tennessee Experiment Station an 
acre of corn fed two steers 54 days and made 
203 pounds of beef. 

An acre of cowpeas fed two steers 564 
days and made 327 pounds of beef. 

An acre of soy beans fed two steers 80 
days and made 540 pounds of beef, 





File away this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Then when you want some infor- 
rnation it contains you will not have to write 
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Clip Zin 


Wherever you live 
*. you Can . i 


LIGHT ends 


at less than the cost ot 
city gas or electricity. 


MILBURN “HOMEGAS” PLANTS 
are adaptable to any siz 
smallest to the largest, ee Sn oe 

These independent plants are sii : 
pact and highly efficient ; easy to ae ae 
quire little attention; few parts; don’t get 
out of order; and require little space. 
_ The gashas 12% times the illum- 
inating value of coal gas and costs 
less than either coal gas or elec- 
tricity. 

Write today for descripti 
booklet, “Individual Home 
g: 


Lighting. 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-26 W. Baltimore St, BALTIMORE, MD. 











Means More Poultry Money 


Wise men and women ere making tremendous 
profits from poultry. Shortage of beef, pork and 
mutton means top prices for poultry and . Are 
you prepared to get your share? 


Cyphers 7232. 


are World’s Standard equip- 
ment. Self-r lating, self- 
ventilating. ireproof, in- 
surable. Our big 244 p 

satalog and poultry guide is 
full of money pra and 
time saving poultry facts. 
Write forit today. Address 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 157 Buffalo, N. Y. 


STANDARD 
YPHERS INCUBATOR 
Giro rooted, nsuratie. 
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PRAIRIE STATE 


-- Also at 60 
sauere aidin h A ee 
ultry buildings, home growrg winter » 
& postal brings it Write today— 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 124Main St., Homer City, Pa. 








Stable and Lot Manure Composted 


is the best and most last- 
ing fertilizer. Lindsey’s 
Compost Drill will put it 
in the row where it will 
do the most good. 


Write a postcard for 
our catalogue with 
formulas. 
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HUSTLER 
SAW MILL 


Fastest, best mill made 
— ~—durable, light run 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
. able belt feed, 


4M to 30M 


Per Day 


%. wire cable 
_ Idrive. ¢ 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
306 S. Liberty St. 
Winston-Salem. B.C. 







Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
part. Send posta' today 








Positions Guaranteed 
Our Graduates. 
PENMANSHIP — TYPEWRITING — TEAEGRAPHY 


Through our Course you can become an ex- 
pert operator in 4 months. Salary from $60 
to $125.00 per month. Write for catalogue. 


Georgia School of Telegraphy, Richland, Ga. 


eeietemeiecte 

















Hope’s Mexican Big Boll 
Cotton—The Great Leader 


Plant it once and you will plant no other. 
A wonderful yielder, extra early, largest 
boll known, 30 bolls to pound, 40 per cent 
lint, highest quality, very hardy. Almost 
a drought resister, tested with 30 leading 
varieties, yield was three to nine hundred 
pounds an acre greater. Place your order 
now for seed—test it with your best and 
note the difference. Nothing but choice 
seed offered. Peck $1.00, bushel $2.50, 3 
bushels $5.00, 10 bushels and up $1.50. 


J. D. Hope, Sharon, S. C. 
FIS them where you think there are 
none. We make the famous 


Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
proved this year. Write 
EOREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 





LET us tell you how to catch 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a hundred times before the year 





a letter to get it and w?** a week to boot. 








is over, 












This Elegant Dinner Set is Yours 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. 































































You U NEED NO MONEY. WE TRUST You. \ WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT, 


t more satisfaction or pleasure could you ha 
tractive tna that i youd, be rY ye a, > opt and ‘the nny > of Rope A ‘friends. poh neig ed vem mT aon 


52-PC. | DINNER Set FOR SALE of (2 BRACELETS 


meade of rich Rolled Gold, beautiful 
polish, latest engraved design, 
ted to wear (as per Plan 1082), 
other bargain offers equally as attrac- 
tive. Also hundreds of other handsome 
end serviceable furnishings; Furniture, 
Lamps, Graniteware, Rugs, Dishes, Sil. 
voz-ware,Jewelry, Clocks, Wearing Ap- 
perel, oy oo oa to gclect ret coh or 


OR  GiREGT SA SALES | PLAN 


is so cimple and easy, any one wi 
experience can understand it. Water 
try to sell YOU anything. We want you to introduce our line of jewelry, novelties, groceries and family 
supplies in your locality. Ae Plans Kong at sight. Since 1L97 we have furnished thousands of homes and 
pleased millions of customers with o ure goo’s and vaiuable presents. Every homeis a prospective 
sale. Best of cll, NOMON NEY Is NEEDED. In fact, you have everything to gain and nothing to loge. 
q Pals 


WE PAY FREIGHT 


our premiums and customers’ goods and aliowyou 
gpyour time todeliver and collect. ‘In th this way you see 
and know that everything is just as advertised before 
paying us. Therefore, from becinning to end of trans- 
action you donot investa i pean of yourown. Ourre- 
Hiebility and the quality of our goods is unquestioned. 


Special Extra Present. 

A handsome 26-Piece Silverine Knife, Fork &SpoonSet; 
a7-Piece High Grade Granite Kitchen Set,or a10-Piece 

orated ToiletSet isgiven without cost or work ofany 
kind whatsoever, in addition to the Dinner Set, to pro- 
motequickactionif you write at once. Inanswering,ask 
for Special Extra Present Offer, on which we illustrate 
many other handsome articles. We also give Elegant ; 
Presents for appointing one or moreAgents to work for 
us. Write for our FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT and particulars. If you decide notto get up an order, you may 
keep erent wesend you FREE of charge for your trouble in answering this advertisement. NO LI- 
oe NE : oan WE erased aoe You ed og no oer y. You cava wr sore. risk. A2-cent 
8 ora post card Is your only expense to try ourplan. Remember, sample outfit is iE. Write — 

THE PURB FOOD CO., 850 W. PEARL aS i CINCINNATI. 





Empire and Hoosier 
Corn Drills 


Empire 
Fertilizer 


Shoe Corn Drill 


’ i ‘IMES have changed for the better 

in the corn field at planting time, 
If you are still planting corn by hand, at the 
expense of time and hard labor, bent back 
and aching bones, stop it. Buy an Empire or 
Hoosier one-row corn drill. 

You will profit in money, time, and the saving of 
hard labor, and eliminate great waste, by using an 
Empire or Hoosier drill. Make a study of the 
different styles and their construction. 

Empire and Hoosier corn drills are simple and 
strong, constructed of best steel and iron, except for 
the handles. Seed plates are quickly and easily 
changed. Plain and fertilizer drills are supplied in 
shoe, disk, or hoe styles, to meet soil requirements 
of different locations. Carefully planned droppin 
mechanism insures even, regular planting o all 
grades of seed. 

Our catalogues will tell you clearly all about Empire 
and Hoosier corn drills. Write us for them and we 
will tell you where you may see the drills themselves. 


Isternational Harvester Company of America 


a (Incorporated) 
Chicago USA 




















Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
pol he supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid, 





Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
Write 























We can supply them for $1 each. 
for list of other dairy books. 


























| art exhibits to surprise parties, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WHY NOT HAVE A CLUB OF UNITED FARM WOMEN, MRS. FARMER? 





The Progressive Farmer, Mrs. Farmer, wants to see in every township 
or school district in the South a farmers’ club and a farm women’s club 


cooperating with the farmers’ club. 


Already the ‘United Farm Women” 


have organizations in several 


States, and the interest now is more enthusiastic than ever in the history 


of the organization. 


Mrs. Hutt gives herewith all the necessary information for organizing q 


club of United Farm Women in your 
tion, by-laws, and 1914 program; and if you wish further 
address Mrs. W. N. Hutt, General Organizer, 
care The Progressive Farmer. 


South, 


neighborhood, suggests constitu. 
information, 


United Farm Women of the 





ALK it over with your husband, 
because if he is at all a public- 
spirited man he has very good 

ideas from having attended many 
meetings. He will help you, because 
all good men welcome cooperation, 
sympathy, and intelligent interest. 
See a few neighbor women—say, 
three, and the four of you write 
down the names of the women in 
your community. The amount of 
territory included must depend on 
how thickly your township is set- 
tled and the condition of the roads. 
Each of you take a number of the 
names and invite the women to meet 
at a particular house of a certain day 
at a definite place. When you come 
together tell them you wish to form 
an organization of women, young and 
old, and your purposes. 

Next, choose officers for the first 
year. Probably a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer 
will be enough. They can be the 
Refreshment and Program commit- 
teés; or perhaps it is best for the 
President to appoint others so that 
the work may not fall on the few. 
The parliamentary rules suggested 
for farmers’ clubs in this issue of The 
FProgresive Farmer should beadopted. 

Then decide whether to meet once 
or twice a month, and on what day 
and hour. 

Next select the place of meeting. 
It is well to have one regular home— 
preferably the school house. This is 
wise because as time goes on, you 
will want all kinds of things, from 
and 
school is the best place for them. It 
is good to make it the center of com- 
munity life. 

Next the program must be ar- 
ranged. We suggest one herewith, 
which is planned for twice a month. 
Should you wish to meet but once a 
month, such subjects as are preferred 
may be chosen. 

Should any club desire to meet 
each week it will be a great pleasure 
to supply the additional subjects and 
literature. If, for any reason, the 
officers think it best to substitute 
seme other subject for one in the pro- 
gram, we shall be glad to give what 
help we can. 





Purposes of ‘‘The United Farm 
Women” 


1. In order that the women of the 
neighborhood may come to know one 
another better, may have a richer 
social life, and may work together 
for the betterment of themselves, 
their families, and the community. 


2. To study farm life and farm 
problems in order that we may co- 
operate with husbands, brothers and 
sons in securing progressive and 
profitable methods of making and 
marketing farm products, of earning 
and saving money and thus make 
farm life business-like, remunerative, 
and satisfying in every way. 

3. To help make this neighborhood 
a center of progress, of neighborli- 
ness, noted for pretty homes and for 
its beautiful home life, and for ener- 
getic and educated men and women, 
boys and girls. To this end we wiil 
especially encourage social meetings 
to bring the people together, such as 
picnics, lectures, school entertain- 
ments, singing schools, spelling bees, 
lyceum and reading courses, insti- 
tutes, etc. 

4. To study home problems that 
work may be easier, health better, 
economics promoted, and the day’s 
work made more interesting through 


knowledge and a desire for perfec- 
tion. 

5. To study community life that 
we may know the conditions of all 
our people and promote the influence 
of excellent environment; that 
youths may be supplied with clean, 
wholesome influences and pleasures; 
and that all have better opportuni- 
ties for sociability, religion, and the 
development of all the finer qualitias, 

6. To study economic problems 
that we may have telephones, laun- 
dries, good roads, good schools, etc., 
ete. 

7. To cooperate with the men and 
with their organization in all worthy 
mcvements and so make their efforts 
for good more effective. 

8. To reach and help in our neigh- 
borhood, any of our sisters, or any 
boys and girls who are without as 
good advantages as others enjoy, and 
share our blessings with them. 





SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION 
Article 
ed “The 


1—Name—tThis club shall be 
United Farm Women.” (It 


call- 
may be 












individualized as “The United Farm Women 
of Wayne,” or “The Jones Township Branch 
of the United Farm Women.’’) 

Article 2—Object—(See ‘‘Purposes of the 
the United Farm Women.’’) 

Article 3—-Membership—Every woman or 
girl interested in all pertaining to home life 
will be received either upon her own appli- 
cation or that-of some member of the club, 

Article 4—Guests—Guests may be invited 
by members at the discretion of the club, 

Article 5—Officers—The officers shall be 
President, Vice-President, Secretary 
Treasurer. The duty of the President 
be to preside at all meetings and to 
extra sessions. The duty of the Vice-Pr 
dent shall be to act for the President \ 
unable to attend. The duty of the Secretary 


shall be 


to keep the minutes of the meetings, 
conduct the correspondence of the club, to 
give notice of meetings, and to keep the 
names and addresses of the members, All 
vacancies during the year shall be filled by 
the club, 

Article 6—Dues—(Insert such provision for 
the payment of initiation and annual dues 
as the club may decide on.) 

Article 7—Committees—The officers of the 
club shall determine the place of meeting, 
the time and number of meetings, the pro- 


gram and refreshments. (Or they shall ap- 
point committees for these duties.) 
BY-LAWS 
(Vary to Suit Local Needs) 
(1) The club shall meet as follows: 
frequency and date), 
(2) The officers shall be chosen 
when), and shall assume office (state 
(3) The Treasurer shall pdy out 
only on the orders of -(club or officers), 
shall keep an account of all club monies. 
(4) It shall be the duty of the (state 
whether officers, special committee, or c!ub 
as a whole) to devise ways and means io 
supply funds for the club. 
(5) If for any reason, a person be 


(place, 


(state 
when). 
moncy 
and 


not ac- 


cepted in the club it shall be confidential, 
and any person violating that confidence 
shall be asked to resign as unworthy the 


confidence of the club. 
(6) The initiation fee 
50 cents, and the 
cents (or whatever 
(7) These 
business 
those 


of the club shall be 
yearly “dues shall be 25 
amount is judged wis). 
by-lays may be amended at any 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
present, 





SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR DISCUSSION 


February 20—Patent Medicine— 
(a) What is a patent medicine? 
(b) What is a proprietary medicine? 
(c) Headache medicines. 
(d) Baby soothers P 
(e) Interesting facts about the composition 
of well known patent medicine. 
March 6—Gardening— 
(a) Discussion of seed catalog 
untried vegetables, flowers 


and various 
and fruits. 


(b) Round table about who will trade 
rootings and seed with her neighbors. 
(c) How to plant, transplant and care for 


the soil. 
March 20—The Eyes and Ears— 
(a) The importance of the construction of 
the achoolhoune on the eyes and ears 


of the community. 

(b) When and how adenoids affect the 
hearing. 

(c) How to tell imperfect sight and what 
to do. 

(ad) Ear-ache and mastoid abscess, OF 
“rising in the head,” 

(e) How to detect imperfect sound. 


these 
rfect 


(f) Should not the detection of 
things which might make an imper 


citizen be the work of the country 
physician? , ; 

(g) Why are the schools for the blind 
overflowing and how it can be pre- 
vented? 

April 3—Birds— 

(a) The mission of the birds. 

(b) How to identify some of our birds 

(c) How to protect the robin and catch the 
sparrow. 
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Saturday, February 14 


1914.] 


NNING: sto | 


own:-a LITTLE 


THOUSANDS of per. | 
re) sons are DREAMING | 
and PLA 
EE oO FR 4 5D FARMsomeday. 
Are YOU one of 
them? A HOME witH a 
E grove, truck farm, and poul- 


try yard in FLORIDA means 

INDEPENDENCE. Success is easier than failure. 

Let us help you to locate right. Illustrated book- 
lets and “Facts About Florida,” free, 

FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY © 

J.E. INGRAHAM, \V.-Pres,, or LOUIS LARSON, North 


Room 130 City Bidg., western Agent, Room 130 
Bt. Augustine, Fla. 109 W. Adams St,,Chicago 
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Mil tump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pulls stumps, 
green trees and hedges quick and easy. ou can 
ull trees faster than you can cut them down, 
eaving the land clear for cultivation. 
All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
Unbreakable—handy—rapid—powerful. The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Quad- 
ruple Attachments, Also Rotary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, ete. Write for free catalogue. 


MILNE MFG. CO., 373 Ninth St., Monmouth, lil. 


GREATER GAS 
|ENGINE POWER 


tf you want the greatest 


power, endurance and reliability 
you can’t afford not to investigate the 
ROYAL. Ourslogan is quality. We put no baits 
in our advertising and make no “‘free”’ offers. 
You won’t have after troubles with the ROYAL 
Gasoline Engine. It’sbuilt for year in and out 























steady service by one of the jargest and old. 


est manufacturing plants in the 
are after reliability write 

FREE ROYALENGINE CATALOGUE, 

1to 16 H.P. F 
er 


t. Ifyou 
r] y 














You can dig < 
foot Wells quick 
S, TAMOUGH ally 
SOM WITH our 
Outtit at 
$5 DO 2civered 


closing 2c stamp. Standard Auger Comp’y, 1128D, 
Nowport Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


d . Made in four sizes are 
my ” what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
_ Value _of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


y, 


Dept. 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 












































Don’t accept our ‘‘say so.’’ Put this 
cooker to the test of real farm-work 
A 30 days’ trial will prove that 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Feed Cooker and Agricultural Boiler 
is all we claim for it—and then some, 
Save time--ieed--fuel. Guaranteed, 
Write catalog and Trial Offer Coup. 
on today. LEWIS MFC. CO.,Box J, 

Cortiand, N. 7 


ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


MIRAL SELF FEEDER-> CORDENSINO 


f f TRY IT 30 DAYS 
Bel. — 


athe 
























Three Gallons a Minute 


flowing from a stream, artesian well or 


a spring operates a RIFE RAM 


pumping all the time sufficient 
water for house or farm, use. 
— Costs little to install, requires no at- 
f tention—no operating expense. 

Fré& information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130-Trinity Bldg., New York 
pr a ee 
ILSON BROS BONE CUTTERS ,CLOVER 
4 « CUTTERS « GRINDING MILLS 
DON'T KEEP HENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
WONDERFUL MACHINES. Hens cannot pay unless you 
eed plenty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and 
", with grit, shelland eracked grains. Doesn't 
pay to buy them—you must own the WILSON MILL, $5. 
Crown’* BONE CUTTER, $6.50, ‘‘Gem”’ CLOVER CUTTER, 
$9. Dealers or direct. Every Machine guaranteed. 
Write today fo complete Free lls. Book and prices. 
WILSON BROS., Dert. G-8 Easton, Pa. 























Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 








(d) Sparrows as a food and how to cook 
them, 


April 17—Summer Sewing— 


(a) Demonstration in how to cut from a 
pattern, 


b) How to fit a simple dress. 





(c) Which patterns are best and why. 
dj) Th advantages of crinkly material 
for underwear, 
) Demonstration in good darning and 
patching, and oth mending. 
(f) The harm of letting little children 
make embroidery or do shipshod work. 


(gy) Demonstration in good _ buttonholes 
and the value of those bought already 


made. 


| May 1—The Care of Baby and Mother— 


(a) The mother’s prenatal care, 

(b) Washing the new-born babe and dress- 
ing it. 

(c) The danger of feeding it, especially 
the first few days. : 

(d) What is second summer trouble? 

‘e) The danger of thumb-sucking, 
ers and wet clothes. 


sooth- 


| May 15—The Value and Abuse of Fruit— 


(a) Mineral matter required in the diet. 

(b) The use of apples in ways other than 
pie. 

‘c) Baking pears, quinces, ete. 

(d) Making fruit juices, 

(e) When baby should not haves fruit; 
which ones and why. 

(f) Some interesting things about foreign 
fruits, 

June 5—The Canning of Fruit and 

Vegetables— 

‘a’ The simple bacteriology of canning. 

(b) The best type of jars, glasses and bot- 
tles for fruits, jellies and catsups, and 
how to get them cheap in quantities, 

(c) Demonstration of canning in tin. 

(d) Demonstration of canning in glass. 

(e) Principles and recipes of jelly making. 








(f) Principles and recipes of catsups and | 


pickles, 
June 19—The Training of Little Children— 

(a) Jostling and amusing baby. 

(b) Childrens’ rights, 

(ec) Obedience, courtesy and cheerfulness, 

(d) Teaching the child self education 
through play and stories. 

(e) Object of punishment; what should be 
its character and when inflicted. 

(f) Childrens’ money allowances. 

(g) How to manage temper, lying and 
other faults. 

July 3—How Can Our Butter and Milk 

Bring More Money and Health? 

(a) What kind of butter will the publie 
pay big prices for? 

(b) How can we get this quality of butter? 

(ce) |The care of the cow, milker, pail and 
pans 

(ad) Where can butter presses, etc., be ob- 
tained, and the cost? 

(e) The relation of bacteria to butter and 
™m 


ilk, 
| July 17—Vegetables as a Food— 


(a) What is a starch grain, and what is 
cellulose? 

(b) Demonstration in cooking beans in a 
fireless cooker. The principles involved, 

(c) Demonstration in cooking snaps, on- 
fons and other green vegetables. The 
principles involved. 

August 7—Home Nursing— 

(a) How to prepare the sick room as to 
light, air, hangings, ete. 

(b) What to do in emergencies, as burns, 
fainting, shock, downing, convulsions, 
ete, a 

(c) Bathing in illness, 

(d) How to prevent bed sores. 

(e) Food and water in typhoid; in tuber- 
culosis, : 

(f) Food in convalescence. 

(g) Demonstration in pretty invalid tray. 

August 21—Bread and Yeast— 

(a) Yeast—What is it? 

(b) Light bread. 

(c) Raised hot breads. 

(d) Spoon bread. 

(e) Corn bread, 

(f) Sour and sweet milk biscuit, 
strations, 


Demon- 


; September 1—What Does Our Community 


Need ?— 

(a) Howe many would send their washing 
to the laundry? Would it be practical 
to have one here? 

(b) If our churches and Sunday schools 
are not strong, how can we help them? 

(c) What are the needs of the school? 

(ad) Should our community be more friend- 
ly and cooperative? How can it be 
best accomplished ? 

(e) Are we geiving the young plenty of 
healthful, clean, eduucational pleas- 
ure? 

September 18—Colds and Their Danger— 
TI bi i y of colds; influenza 


he reteriol 





and tuberculosis. 


(b) How do we get colds and similar con- 
tagions? 

(c) Dangers of catching colds, 

(d) Th treatm of diseases of the 








throat and 
October 2—Eggs— 
(a) Structure of « 
(b) Food value of eg 
(c) Digestibility of 
(d) How to boil a1 
(ce) Recipes for 


(f) Food value o 











(g) Packing and preserving 
(h) Docs parcel post aid us and 
October 16 Waterworks and Sewerage— 
(a) Their influence o health. 
(b) What the Go 1¢ says about best 
Systems ‘ 





orward to the day you can 
rd it. What kind do vou consider 


t for your r and why? 





November 6—The Thanksgiving Party— 
November 20—The Farm Home— 








(a) Get the illustrated lecture from 
Department of Agriculture on Far 
Homes if possible, If not, 

(b) Study Utah bulletin. 

) St ( bulletin. Sug- 
< ‘ovements for farm 
har 

(a) Lis of farm homes. Penn. Exp 
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December 41—Christmas Plans. and Prepara- | 


tions—- 
December 18—What Have We Accomplished 


This Year? 


(a) Experience eeting in accomplish- 
ents of year. 
(b) Am I a more intelligent cook than this 
time last year? 
(c) Am IT a more intelligent housekeeper 
than this time last year? 


(d) Is the community better? 

(e) What have we gained in better laun- 
dries, roads, schools, churches, tele- 
phones and recreations? 

















The Postal Life Insurance Company 
pays you the Commissions that 
other Companies. pay their agents 


HE POSTAL LIFF is the only Company that opens its 
doors to the public so that those desiring sound insurance- 
protection at low cost can deal directly for it, either personally 


or by correspondence. 


Whether you call or write, you make a guaranteed saving cor- 
responding to the agent’s commission the first year, less a mod- 
erate advertising charge. This first-year Commission Dividend 


Premium 


40% on Whole-Life Policies 


In subsequent years you get the ; 
Renewal Commission other com- Cs 
panies pay their agents, namely 744% 
and you also receive an Office-Ex- 
pense Saving of 2%, making up the 


ranges up to 


of the 





STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Standard policy- 
reserves, now nearly 
$10,000,000. Insurance in 
force nearly $50,000,000. 
Second: Old-line legal 
reserve insurance — not 
fraternal or assessment, 
Third: Standard policy- 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State require- 
ments and subject to the 
United States postal 
authorities. 

Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one fre medical exami- 
nation each year, if de- 


companies, 


every other. 

















Annual 1 Guaranteed 
Dividend of a O in the Policy 


And after the first year the POSTAL pays contingent divi- 
dends besides, depending on earnings as in the case of other 


_ Such is the POSTAL way : it is open to you, 
Company’s offices, if convenient, or write now and find out the 
exact sum it will pay you at your age—the first year and 


sired. 35 Nassau Street, New York 


See How Easy It Is 

In writing simply say: Mail me in- 
surance-particulars for my age as per 
The Progressive Farmer, February 14th 


‘In Your letter be sure to give 
1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your occupation. 
3. The Exact Date of your Birth. 
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POSTAL LIFE BUILDING 
35 Nassau St., New York 

















































Call at the 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


No agent will be sent to visit you; ° 
Assets : the Postal Life employs no agents. in force 
nearly pest nearly : 


™ 


$10,000,000 Bee 
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CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 

tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wires No. 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches, This 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavily galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire—every 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


ound made in our own 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch _ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No.10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
above that. Graduated spacing between 


line wires from 3to8inches. Has all the 


advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 


costs much less. 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


medium weight farm fence. No. 

9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 

wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
ing between line wires graduated from 3 
inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


HOG FENCE. 


14 CENTS A ROD _ for 26-inch 


?1 CENTS A ROP for a 41-inch 


square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wiresand barb bottom wire. 
Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
lawn tence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$I 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 
Write today for large free catalog show- 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
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CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 

4 medium weight farm and sheep 

a fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 

and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 

apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8inchesat top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD _ fora 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 
251 wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 414 inches. 


Insurance 


$50,000,000 


= aoe Kil SELMAN 
or the Factory 
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CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncie, ino. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
) | ay ae ‘ 
POW: 8s nao cucedubkhtSamdsmeaiaeecean 


R. F. D. . State 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 
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This Girl Could Not 
Walk or Stand 


—at the age of four 


nk Vosburg, daughter of Mrs. Sula Vos- 
burg, Bedford, Ia. 
her daughter to this Sanitarium January, 
1911, for treatment of Infantile Paralysis. 
The child could neither walk nor stand 
alone, but could only crawl 
on her hands and knees. She 
was here eight months; now 
walks, coes to school and gets 
about splendidly. Mrs. Vos- 
burg will affirm the above. 
This is not a selected case, 
nor are the results unusual, 


The L. C. McLain 
Orthopedic 
Sanitarium 


fs a thoroughly equip ed private 
sanitarium devoted exc! mons f to 
the treatment of crippled and de- 









ease, Spinal Diseases and De- 
formitics. Wry Neck, Bow Legs, 
Tet us sdvis di ‘p> 
us advise you regarding any crip- | 

pled, paralyzed or deformed child or 
gees in whom you may be interested, 
t will cost you nothing, and in view of 
over 30 years’ rience in this work, 
our advice should be valuable, ir 
Pamphlets and Book of References will 

tpaid and free of all c’ 








be sent pos 
on request, 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
901 L Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 














Mrs Vosburg brought, 


\ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Housewife’s Logical Guide Book 


An Invaluable Condensation of the Best Medical Testimony Regarding Seventy Diseases and How 
to Treat Them — Prepared Especially for This Issue of The Progressive Farmer by Mrs, Hutt ~ 





Adenoids—Explanation—A soft, spongy 
growth in the throat, often the cause of sore 
throat, earache, stupidity, catarrh and deaf- 
ness. Its presence is usually recognized by 
mouth breathing. Treatment—Have_ re- 
moved by surgeon and without delay. 


Anemia (Run Down)—Explanation—A de- 
ficiency of blood and red corpuscles. Cause 
—Sometimes, disease; usually, sleeping with 
windows closed, or ill-balanced diet; malnu- 
trition. How Prevented—Usual form pre- 
vented by attention to diet, fresh air and 
worry. Treatment+Sleep in open air, con- 
sult physician about daily diet. 

Apoplexy—Explanation—Sudden loss of 
consciousness associated with paralysis, 
Cause—Paralysis from rupture of brain tis- 
sues, 


Asphyxia—Cause—Breathing gas, smoke, 
etc, Treatment—Remove patient to fresh 
air, loosen clothing, throw fresh water on 
neck and chest, apply heat to feet and heart. 
Give coffee later, avoid whiskey till doctor 
arrives, 

Barber’s Itch—Explanation—A chronic in- 
flammation of the hair follicles, Cause—This 
is an illustration of fungi entering the hair 
follicles and growing. How Communicated— 
By combs, brushes, etc., from one who has 
it. Period of Incubation—From three to ten 
days. How Prevented—Use only thoroughly 
clean individual toilet articles, 

Bed Sores—Explanation—Sores from con- 
stant pressure of the bed. Cause—Moisture, 
wrinkles and crumbs, too long continuance 
in one position, and keeping the blood 
pressed from the tissues. How Prevented— 
Twice a day wash all parts likely to be af- 
fected with warm water and white soap, rub 
with 50 per cent alcohol, dust lightly with 
talcum. Change position frequently, relieve 
pressure by use of pillows, wadding ring or 
air cushion. Treatment—Wash daily with 
warm water and Ivory soap. Apply gauze 
soaked in Balsam of Peru, or an ointment 
made of castor oil and zinc oxide powder. 
































Made of OPEN HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 
wire produced. Heavily Galvanized with 
PURE ZINC. Sixty different styles and 
heights, each a satisfying-quality fence. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer’s Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. The following area 
few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 14c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, - - 2ic. per rod, 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 22%c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod Spool. 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL, Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big free Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
bargains. Write for it today. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 72 Winchester, Indiana 


Dont Be Sa 


listied with Only 


Touching. Li — 




































Fits in the Valleys and fits over the li 

Hills and knolls. a Perfect 

every Foot of ground. E 
We Guarantee: Will more than Pay its way the 

first year, over the rigid orstiff style, in 

Better Work and Repair Expense Saved 
It also has many advantages between the corn- 

rows. There aretoo many advantages to tell them 

here. Write us for Descriptive Literature today,and 
et weeny iA bigger crops next season. Write for 

Free 00) 10 


Oo, 3 
WILLIAM FETZER CO., Springfield, Iil., U. S. A. 


ttle 
on 











401b. Feath- 
er Bed, one 
6 xb. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
feathers, Amos- 
keag Ticking with 
Ventilators; one pair 
full sized Blankets, one full sized Counterpane. 
Retail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
$9.92. We will substiute a 25 lb. all goose Feath- 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Mail money order today or write for order 
blanks and full details to nearest factory. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO. 
Dept. 201, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 201, Charlotte, N.C, 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 

ats. ‘*The machine I have been looking ior 20 years.”’ 
—Prof. W. F. **A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion Nothing like it Booklet ‘‘C’’ FREE, 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 








File away this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Then when you want some infor- 
mation it contains you will not have to write 
a letter to get it and wait a week to boot. 















Bili s—Explanation—Bad taste in 
the mouth, coated tongue, dullness of the 
eyes and complexion and morose condition 
of mind. Cause—Lack of normal condition 
of flow of greenish-yellow liquid, called bile, 
from bile duct, or liver, to intestines. How 


Prevented—Avoid constipation. Well-bal- 
anced diet, exercise of proper muscles. 
Treatment—Avoid patent medicines. Drink 


quantity of water, especially before break- 
fast. Take bulky foods and green vege- 
tables, If pain, consult a physician im- 
mediately. Avoid coffee. Add a little more 
salt to food. 


Blackheads — Explanation — Small black 
specks in. the skin. Cause—Clogging of 
pores. How Prevented—Keep skin thorough- 
ly active and clean. Avoid harmful face 
powders. Treatment—Lay thick cloth, wet 
in hot water over face. This softens the tis- 
sues. Press out blackheads very gently with 
balls of fingers instead of nails. Rub good 
cold cream thoroughly in skin. Wipe off 
with soft cloth. Dash cold water on skin to 
contract blood vessels. 


Bladder Trouble — Explanation — Through 
the urine a large proportion of the poisons of 
the body are eliminated. Treatment—Con- 
sult a doctor, especially if stoppage. If ir- 
ritation, drink much water. Avoid patent 
medicines, 

Blood Poisoning—Explanation—Absorption 
of the poisons into the blood. Cause—Usu- 
ally, the absorption of pus-forming bacteria 
into the blood, often from a wound or cut. 
How Prevented—Avoid anything but steril- 
ized material touching open or inflamed sur- 
faces, Pus should never form on well- 
cleaned flesh. Treatment—Wash the wound 
thoroughly with bichlorid (one five-thous- 
andth), and bind with sterilized gauze. 
Collodion and absorbent cotton may some- 
times be used. After childbirth the first sus- 
picion of a chill or drowsiness may indicate 
blood poisoning. 

Blotches (Facial)—Explanation—Any ab- 
normality in the color of the skin. , Cause— 
Disobeying nature’s laws. How Prevented— 
Plenty of exercise in the fresh air, sleeping 
with windows open, well-balanced diet, fre- 
quent bathing of body, removing all under- 
clothes at night. , Avoid constipation. Treat- 
ment—If skin be thin and delicate do not 
steam, massage or dry with powder or lo- 
tions, but rub very fine cold cream into the 
skin every night, wiping off thoroughly with 
soft cloth. Apply another coating and leave 
all night. If skin be thick, stimulate blood 
vessels by rubbing and pinching very lightly. 
Wash and steam the face occasionally. Ap- 
ply cold cream and wipe gently. 


Boils, Pimples and Carbuncles—Explana- 
tion—An inflamed rising on the skin contain- 
ing pus. Cause—The entrance of pus-form- 
ing germs into the hair follicles, How Com- 
municated—On finger nails, towels, pillow- 
eases, dishes, spoons, books, handkerchiefs, 
or personal contact, How  Prevented— 
Avoidance of anything that might have 
come in contact with eruptions on skin of 
others. Keep absolutely well. Treatment— 
Do not open the pimple until it has come to 
a head. Before opening wash the surround- 
ing skin with some antiseptic. Open with a 
needle that has been dipped in an antiseptic. 
Press out gently... Again wash the surface 
with an antiseptic that no germs may have 
gotten on the surrounding skin. Burn pus, 
or anything that may have been touched by 
it. If pimple, boil or carbuncle is large and 
does not come to head pierce with sterilized 
needle or knife. If skin eruptions are per- 
sistent a tonic should be probably prescribed. 
Tea leaves, etc., are often good, but may be 
the cause of more infection. 





Brain Trouble — Irritable, Compression, 
Concussion—Explanation—lIrritibality, cruel- 
ty, secretiveness, or other abnormality, are 
the symptoms of the irritable. The compres- 
sion is usually a portion of the skull driven 
into or causing pressure on the brain; and 
the concussion is caused by shaking or jar- 
ring the brain. Cause of Brain Concussion-—- 
Result of blow or fall upon the head or spin- 
al column, Treatment—(For Irritability)— 
Consult a physician immediately, requesting 
that patient be sent to State Hospital to 
specialists for three months’ free treatment. 
(For Compression)—Keep patient quiet, ap- 
ply cold water to head, avoid all stimulants, 
especially whiskey, protect wound, if any, by 
antiseptic measures, Call surgeon, (¥or 
Concussion)\—Warmth to the extremities, 


cold to the head, rest, quiet, avoidance of 
stimulants till the doctor comes, 

Bronchitis—Explanation—A cold in the 
lining of the trachea and bronchial tubes, 
Cause—Presence of certain kinds of bacteria, 
particularly the pneumonia and catarrh 
germs in the bronchial tubes. How Com- 
municated—On handkerchiefs, drinking cups, 
pencils, books, hands, and by coughing into 
the air. Period of Incubation—From one 
day to ten. How Prevented—Avoid wet feet, 
chilling the body, alcoholic drinks, shock, or 
the society of people who have colds, 
catarrh, pneumonia or influenza. Keep the 
teeth clean. Treatment—Keep warm and 
quiet. Take a good dose of castor oil. Drink 
quantities of water, hot or cold. 


Bruise—Explanation—The laceration of 
blood vessels beneath the skin. Treatment— 
Application of very hot or very cold water. 
Avoid cold in very serious cases. Apply come 
press of diluted whiskey, arnica, camphor, 
alum, vinegar, lemon or salt. Elevate part, 
if possible. Send for physician if severe, 
Mild pressure of friction sometimes useful. 


Bunion—Explanation—An enlarged, in- 
flamed condition of the big toe joint. Cause 
—Shoes that are high-heeled, too short or 
curve outward. Treatment—A _ chiropodist 
could treat or suggest permanent cures, but 
to avoid pressure on the toe or joint, to wear 
a little piece of cotton between the toes to 
turn the big toe out, and to protect the joint 
from cold or bruise is about all one can do 
herself. An ocasional painting with equal 
parts of iodine and ammonia and rubbing 
with grease will give temporary relief, 

Cancer—Explanation—An abnormal growth 
which frequently takes on sudden and act- 
ive growth. Period of Incubation—It is sup- 
posed that the cells have been lying dormant 
many years. Treatment—If there is any 
slight growth or soreness anywhere in the 
body to see the doctor immediately. It must 
be removed as it is too late to operate after 
inflammation sets in. Do not waste time 
with quack cures, 


Callouses—Explanation—Hardened places 
on the skin, especially the feet. Cause—Con- 
tinued irritation or pressure. How Prevented 
—In bathing care should be taken to re- 
move the thickened skin by rubbing or 
scraping. Treatment—Soak and remove or 
cover spot with adhesive plaster. The per- 
spiration and moisture will in time cause 
them to disappear, 

Catarrh—Explanation—A chronic inflam- 
mation of the lining of the upper portion of 
the breathing tubes, usually the aftermath of 
adenoids, restricted nasal passages, persis- 
tent colds in childhood, etc. Cause—Bac- 
terial inactivity. How Communicated—Both 
infectious and contagious. Period of Incu- 
bation—From two days to seven. How Pre- 
vented—Avoidance of persons similarly af- 
flicted, of large crowds, ill-ventilated rooms, 
ete. Treatment—Keeping up the general 
health, avoidance of snuffing things into the 
nose, and persistent use of a good atomizer 
and spray. 

Chapped Hands—Cause—Usually the ree 
moval of the natural oil from the skin. How 
to Prevent—Protect with gloves if possible 
in doing rough work. Avoid strong or 
scented soap. Treatment—Dry hands well 
after washing, according to the texture of 
the skin rub in plenty of white vaseline, cold 
cream, or a mixture of equal parts of glyc- 
erine, water, rose «.ter and tincture of ben- 
zoin. If fingers erack, rub well with grease 
and wear gloves at night, 

Chicken-pox — Explanation—Slight fever, 
after 24 hours small pimples appear on the 
back and face. Of importance mainly be- 
cause mild cases of small-pox are often mis- 
taken for it. Cause—Contagion, Period of 
Incubation—From 12 to 16 days. How Pre- 
vented—Avoid persons who have it. Keep 
up general health. Treatment—Keep the 
child warm and quiet. Give a good warm 
bath and laxative. Consult a physician un- 
less absolutely certain of yourself, 

Cholera Infantum—Explanation—Another 
example of a disease communicated through 
flies. The symptoms of diarrhea, intestinal 
pain, excessive thirst, but no appetite. Like 
typhoid and dysentery this is caused by 
germs often taken in impure milk. Cause— 
By irregular or improper feeding, heat and 
impure air. A germ that grows in the in- 
testines and produces a poison so powerful 
that death comes within a few hours. How 
Communicated—By flies infecting the food 
and water. How Prevented—Keep flies from 
the food. Destroy the flies. Treatment— 
Try no home remedies. Get the doctor im- 
mediately, 

Collapse—Explanation—The result of a 
shock that may sometimes be hardly appar- 
ent or the face pale, pulse rapid and a 
slight nausea, or it may be that the pa- 
tient is scarcely conscious, the features 
shrivel, fingers and nails bluish and skin 
cold and pale. Cause—The result of a se- 
vere impression made upon the nervous sys- 
tem. Treatment—Send for doctor. Lay the 
patient down with head lower than the body 
that the blood may flow to the brain. Loosen 
clothing. Cover with blankets, anply hot 
water bottles everywhere but to the head, 
If vomiting occurs, place mustard plasters 
over the stomach, rub the feet and hands, 
give two teaspoons hot water, brandy or 
milk every few minutes if patient can swal- 
low. A small amount of ammonia or ether 
breathed may stimulate. Warm turpentine 
up and down the spine is good and if the pa- 
tient does not respond artificial respiration 
may be resorted to. 

Colds—Explanation—An inflamed condition 
of the membranes of the nose and throat, 
Cause—The presence of germs, How Com- 
municated—Infection and contagion. Period 
of Incubation—From one day to ten. How 
Prevented—Avoidance of persons similarly 
suffering, of crowds, of shock, or anything 
that reduces vitality. Treatment—Take a 
good purgative, remain warm and quiet, eat 
lightly, taking this treatment at the béegin- 
ning of a cold instead of after it has fast- 
ened itself upon you. Avoid patent medi- 
cines, 


Cold Sores (Fever Blisters) —Explanation 
Inflamed condition of the tissues near the 
lips. Cause—Result of colds, indigestion 
and injury to the lips. How Communicated 
—By bacteria and are very contagious, 


Period of Incubation—From 12 to 24 hours, 
Prevention—Avoid kissing anyone who has 


a cold sore. Treatment—As soon as a blister 
is discovered wet with camphor and adq 
powdered subnitrate of bismuth, wetting 
with peroxide of hydrogen will also discour- 
age it. Do not pick the blister or the scar 
may remain permanently. If they are fre- 
quent toughen the lips by wetting them 
with spirits of camphor night and morning} 
Colic—Explanation—Sudden and violent) 
spasmodic pains in the abdomen. Cartisent 
Improper feeding insufficient water, joggling' 
on the knees, colds, or too large an amount 
of meat, or acids, with too little exercise on 
the part of the parent. How Prevented— 
Correct food, regular meals, plenty of sieep 
in the open air, freedom from jolting and 
boiled water to drink. Treatment—Avoid 
soothing syrups and other patent dope. Give 
castor oil, then a few drops of peppermint, 
Keep the baby warm and lying on itg 
stomach. Rub gently the same direction eg 
the hands of a clock. Apply hot flannels, 
If this does not relieve it is probably the 
symptoms of more serious illness, requiring 
a@ physician. 
Constipation—Explanation—This and the 
patent medicines taken for it are probably 
the cause of more ills than anything else, 
Cause—Irregularity of meals, and elimina- 
tion of waste, taking insufficient bulky food, 
vegetables and fruits, exercise and water, 
Treatment—Castor oil and avoidance of 
patent pills, syrups, ete. Water before 
breakfast, regularity and general observance 
of rules of health, and sometimes special ex- 
ercises for disturbing the abdominal muscles, 


Consumption—Explanation — Tuberculosis 
of the lungs. Cause—The lodgment of the 
tubercular germ in the lungs. How Com- 
municated—Through the sputum of con- 
sumptives, in wall-paper, carpets, dust, or 
other things which do not get strong, direct 
sunlight. Period of Incubation—Although 
this is a contagious disease, one must have 
been repeatedly exposed to it. From six 
months to a year. How Prevented—Avoid- 
ing consumptives, unsunned rooms, or 
houses, keeping up the general health, avoid- 
ing colds or taking care of them as soon as 
contracted. If it is necessary to associate 
with consumptives, do not sleep in the 
Same room, use the same dishes, towels, 
spoons or. handkerchiefs, Disinfect the 
sputum. Treatment—Sleep in the open air, 
live in the sunlight, eat eggs, milk, cream, 
beef and nuts as much as possible. Avoid 
fried foods and much exercise. Burn, but do 
not swallow the sputum. Avoid whiskey. 

Convulsions—Explanation — Very serious 
because of its weakening effect on the brain, 
Eyes set, rolling upward, body rigid, ccon- 
traction of muscles of neck and face, fol- 
lowed by stupor and sleep. Cause—Some- 
times caused by worms, fright, or teething, 
but nearly always by indigestion or stoppage 
in the intestines. Treatment—Send for doc- 
tor immediately and put baby in bath hot 
as elbow can stand. Give big dose of castor 
oil and an enema, 


Corns—Explanation—Callous spots with a 
hard center that acts like a foreign body to 
irritate and_ inflame. Cause—Continued 
pressure or irritation. How Prevented— 
Keep foot free of callous spots. Rub every 
night with a little vaseline or grease, if 
necessary. To avoid soft corns keep skin be- 
tween the toes perfectly dry. If necessary 
use absorbent cotten between them. Treat- 
ment—Do not cut corns. Soak the foot well, 
be very certain the fingers are absolutely 
clean and peel off the entire corn. Remove 
the little kernel, then paint surface with 
collodion to which a few drops of cannabis- 
indica or salicylic acid has been added. 
Protect with a piece of kid glove. 

Croup—Explanation—There are two kinds; 
true and false. The true or membranous 
croup is associated with diptheria and treat- 
ed as such, False croup is very distressing 
and a cause for immediate treatment, but is 
not so dangerous. Cause—The spasmodic 
closing of the glottis, How Prevented— 
Avoid dampness of the feet, chills or sud- 
den exposure. Treatment—Apply hot wet 
cloths to the throat, produce vomiting by 
giving salt and warm water, mustard and 
water, or ipecac, and by inhaling steam, 
Avoid patent medicines, . 

Dandruff—Explanation—A flaky condition 
of the scalp. Cause—A disease caused by 
germs entering the roots of the hair. How 
Communicated—On combs, brushes” and 
other toilet articles, How Prevented—Ey 
having individual toilet articles. Treatment 
Wash the hair in warm water and a good 
soap about three times @ month, Brush the 
hair night and morning with a brush whose 
bristles are so far apart that the brush may 
be easily cleaned. See that the comb has 
long blunt teeth far apart. Rub the scalp 
thoroughly with the ends of the fingers every 
day, care being taken to rub firmly but not 
hard. Move the scalp over the bones below. 
The value from a hair tonic is the massage 
involved in its applicationas no drug can be 
absorbed by the skin in sufficiently large 
quantity to produce any great effect. Rub 
in any oil or vaseline only when the hair is 
dry. 

Diphtheria—Explanation—A disease that 
starts with sore throat and was fatal be- 
fore antitoxin was _ discovered. Cause— 
Germs that produce white patches on the 
throat and give off a poison that frequeniiy 
paralyzes the heart, causing death. These 
germs may remain in the throat for montis. 
How Communicated — Through coughiné, 
spitting, by the hands, drinking cup, eic. 
How Prevented—Avoid the neighborhood 
where diphtheria exists. Do not permit the 
child to stay in an _ ill-ventilated school 
room, train or hall.. Period of Incubation a 
From one to six days, Treatment—Don't 
wait to wonder if it is membranous croup. 
Get the doctor immediately to give anti- 
toxin. 


Erysipelas—Cause—The presence of pus- 
forming germs in the skin. Treatment— 
Dust with boraciec acid. 

Fainting—Explanation—Sudden loss of con- 
sciousness. Cause—The withdrawal of blo od 
from the brain. Treatment—Lay the patient 
fiat, head lower than body, sprinkle cold 
water in the face. Do not give whiskey °F 
put strong ammonia to the nose. Fifteen 
drops of aromatic spirits of ammonia in four 
tablespoons of water, or a cup of strong 
coffee will help the patient, Prevent crowd- 
ing and curiosity. 

Footsore—Explanation—This is frequently 
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the cause of physical weariness and ex- 
haustion. Cause—Faulty shoes or stockings, 
long walking or standing. Treatment—Be- 
fore starting out dip the feet ‘in very hot 
water, rub with soap until there is a lather, 
then put on the stockings. At the end of 
the day wipe with a wet cloth, rub with 
tallow and alcohol. Water to which a little 
gait and alum has been added will frequent- 
ly prevent. If there are blisters ir er L 
ncedle and thread through the blister do 
not break. A nightly bathing in warm 
water and a gentle rubbing with a little oil 
will prove beneficial to tender feet. 


German Measles—Explanation—Slight rash 
on the face, lasting a short time. There may 
be headache and nausea, Period of Incuba- 
tion—From six to 18 days. How Prevented 
—aAvoid the presence of those exposed. 
Treatment—Keep warm and quiet and free 
from constipation, 

Grip—Treat like a cold. 

Headache — Explanation — There are so 
many varieties of headaches that their re- 
currence may be a symptom of something 
more serious, Cause—Some abnormal con- 
dition of the functions of the body. Treat- 
ment—If assured that diet is well-balanced, 
you sleep in the fresh air, and observe other 
rules of health, consult a physician; but do 
not take patent medicines, 


Hysteria—Explanation—Crying, laughing, 
or other lack of self-control. Cause—Over- 
wrought condition of the nerves. How Pre- 
vonted—The regular and complete observ- 
ance of the rules of health. Treatment—Do 
not chide or sympathize. Leave the patient 
alone in a dim room. If it continues, apply 
mustard plaster to the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet. , Induce sleep if 
possible, and give change of place and occu- 
pation if it can be arranged. 

Hookworm—Explanation—Usually there is 
paleness of the skin, tiredness, lack of am- 
bition, and symptoms of other diseases that 
do not respond to treatment, Cause—Small 
worms in the intestines which drink the 
piood that should carry nourishment to the 
body. How Communicated—By tiny eggs 
which pass with the excreta of persons at- 
ficted. These hatch into tiny worms that 
gt into the skin and finally reach the intes- 
tines. How Prevented—The prevention of 
feces coming in contact with the skin of 
other persons, Treatment—Send to your 
S:ate Board of Health for a mailing tube in 
which to send back a sample of excreta, If 
the report says you have hookworm then 
sind to the Board of Health for a Bulletin 
and take the treatment recommended for 
your age and size. 

Hydrophobia, Rabies and Lockjaw—Cause 
—A germ that is usually introduced into 
the body by the bites of cats or dogs, that 
grows in the nerve tissues, brain and spinal 
ecrd. How Communicated—Through the 
scliva from animal to person. How Pre- 
vinted—Muzzle or tax on the dogs. Period 
of Incubation—From 14 days to a year, usu- 
a'ily about five weeks, Treatment—Send the 
dog or its head to the Laboratory of Hygiene 
at the capital city of the State to see if the 
dog is mad. It it is, go there and take the 
Pasteur treatment at once. If you do not 
do this, keep the dog for nine or. ten days. 
If it shows no symptoms of disease the dog 
is all right. Sterilize the wounds thoroughly 
with any disinfectant. It is best, however, 
to get a physician to do this as he can use 
stronger disinfectants. 

Itech—Explanation—An irritation of the 
skin producing severe itchiness. Cause—A 
fungus that enters the hair follicles and 
grows in the skin. How Communicated—Con- 
tegious. Prevention—Rub everything infect- 
ed person has touched with gasoline or kero- 
acne. Boil all clothes. Treatment—Write 
for specific directions, 

Infantile Paralysis—Cause—A germ which 
finds its way into the spinal column and the 
base of the brain. How Communicated— 
Through the agency of the stable fly. How 
Prevented—Destroy the stable fly. Treat- 
ment—Send immediately for the doctor, 
Feriod of Incubation-—From four to 14 days. 

Kidney Trouble—Explanation—Back strain, 
nervousness, or many things which may in- 
fluence the back may be called kidney 
trouble. Cause—lIll-balanced diet, insuffic- 
ient water, use of alcohol, ete. Treatment— 
Do not risk delay, but see a physician im- 
mediately. Avoid patent medicines. 

Malaria—Explanation—A disease which 
usually shows itself in chills and fever, 
anemia and its resulting ills. Cause—A 
germ which gets into the red corpuscles of 
the blood and destroys them. How Communi- 
cated—Through the agency of the mosquito. 
Period of Incubation—From a few weeks to 
&cveral months, How Prevented—Prevent 
mosquitoes. Treatment—The usual treat- 
ment is five grains of quinine for an adult, 
taken every day just before the chill is ex- 
p.cted, If not thoroughly strong a phys- 
ician should be consulted, 

Measles—Explanation—A most dangerous 
disease, causing about 8,000 deaths a year 
in the United States. , Cause—A germ dis- 
ease. How Communicated—By contact, the 
& rms of this like those of scarlet fever and 
8mall-pox may be carried on the clothing. 
They die in a house in about two weeks, 
Period of Incubation—From nine to 16 days, 
How Prevented—Every case should be quar- 
antined from first catarrhal symptom till the 

scaling of the skin ceases, usually 24 days. 

A person with a cold should be particularly 

careful to avoid the person with measles. 

Treatment—Because this is usually consid- 

ered an innocent disease, special care should 

be given to it, in keeping the patient warm, 
bowels open, and the eyes carefully shaded 
and guarded. 

Mumps—Cause—Germs. How Communi- 
cated—By contact. How Prevented—Avoid 





Persons or places where mumps are until a 
week after the swelling is gone. Period of 


Incubation—From 14 to 21 days. Treatment 
—Keep warm, quiet, give light food and 
avoid constipation, 


Moles—Treatment—If these are trouble- 


Some they should not be picked at but 
Biould be removed only by the surgeon, as 
their roots may be deep. If small, glacial 
acedic acid, very carefully applied, may be 


€iective, 


Nervousness—Cause—Usually too deep- 


&eated to give any one reason, How Fre- 


Vvented—Freedom from worry, and obeying 
the laws of nature. Treatment—A change 
of scene and food, if possible. !f not, then 


fresh air, plenty of green vegetables, avoid- 


auce of fried foods, and three tablespoons 
milk every two hours. Water half an hour 


before breakfast. 


Paralysis—Explanation—P owerlessness' of 
Certain parts of the body to respond to the 





_Cause—A weakening of brain tissue or 

y Treatment—Avoid 
particularly whiskey. 
i slightly elevated. 
xtremeties and send for 





Plazue—Explanation 
G‘sease carried by 
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Explanation—A disease with 
x i or swelling of the 





both prevention and treatment. 
id |} fluids containing 
tract of meats and i 


Fever — Explanation — Dangerous 












serious maladies. 
—Through the discharge 


> air on clothing and in furniture, 
i Incubation—From 
} Treatment—Beca 
serious after effects a physician 


with boracie acid solution. 
Sma!!pox—Explanation — This 
prevented by being 
no need of giving treai- 
ment or prevention to people who i 








Throat—Explanation—So often 
symptom or forerunner of other dis- 
tissues and gives 
other germs easy 
that have been breathed or swallowed, 
Communicated—Through i 
kissing, handkerchiefs, 






Avoidance o€ per- 
Treatment—If severe 





sons affected or dust. 
or white patches appear, see the doctor. , 

Thrash—Explanation—A fungous 
Cause—Unwashed 
finds lodgement. 


feeding as seems best, 
cloth dipped in boracic acid solution. 



































_ Greatest opportunity ever offered 
to millions of buyers throughout 
the country who want to econo- 
mize and get the full worth of 
every dollar. We want you to 
compare our prices with those 
you have been in the habit of paying 
and see the difference in the values 
offered on more than 125,000 dif- 
ferent items of carefully se- 
lected merchandise — all 


new — all ry ae ~ a 
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Everything Your Family Needs 


—in the home—workshop, or on the farm, can be Sage oe 
frum us at an immense saving. In clothing, apparel dress 
goods, underwear, millinery, shoes, furs, coats, boys’ clothing 
and many other lines we show advanced styles at no greater cost than you 
would pay for inferior qualities on last season’s fabrics. Everything 
we show has been carefully selected and cannot fail to appeal to careful 
buyers, both as to quality and price. We insist on giving every customer 
satisfaction. We, therefore, guarantee every purchase to come up to your 
fullest expectations no matter where you live or what you buy from 
THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES. 


We Pay Delivery Charges on Thousands of Items 
In every possible case we give our customers the benefit of prepaid delivery, 
insuring rapid service. Write for “YOUR BARGAIN BOOK ” C-000 today 
and have the advantage of buying direct from New York without paying 
middlemen a big profit on the things you need @) 











Tonsilitis—Explanation—Serious 
it germs are swallowed which may 


Cause—Pus-forming bacteria. 
vented—If sore throat is at all recurrent the 
tonsils and adenoids 
Treatment—Let the doctor 
see your throat and prescribe a spray. 

Toothache—Explanation — Important 
nervous system and pus- 
introduced into the 
Cause—Germs which have 


germs which are 


Prevented—Keep 
the teeth in perfect condition. ¥ 
hot salt or bran 
to reach a dentist. 


Tuberculosis—Explanation—A disease that 


Cause—A germ which enters any 
body and causes consumption, 
spinal or hip disease, 


to fresh air and 
Treatment—Rest, 
eggs, milk, butter, and avoidance 
of consumptive ici 
Period of Incubation—The germs 
lurk for months and years, 
r weakened condition of 
Communicated—Through 


living in the same , especially sleeping 


Typhoid—Explanation—Important because 


times that number live 
i limbs or other 
Cause—A germ which passes out in the ex- 
, enters through the 
Communicated—This 


or anything by which excreta might be con- 
veyed to food or drink of another. How Pre- 
vented—Avoid flies, 


general health perfect. 


Disinfect feces and 
Treatment—A doctor i 


Cough — Explanation — Causes 


common infectious diseases of children. 
older a child is the better he i 


Cause—Germs that are 





return to school 
Incubation—From 


Itch—Treatment——Rub synol soap on body. 





teaspoon sulphur 





© Burnt---Grease 
From Oven Pans 


s iad 
Id Duted 
Cleanser 





Old Dutc Cleanser 


Easily dislodges crusts of burnt-in-grease and 
quickly*removes the hard sticky substances. 
No form of uncleanliness can resist its magic power. 


Keep a Can Handy can LOc 








has been touched or re- 





turpentine or kerosene, 


When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Ve are the originators of the 
only guarantee that stands the 
test in the scales of justice. 
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| asoline 


Engines 


Our low prices are the result 
of modern methods of manu- 
facture, enormous output and 


direct from factory selling. 
Our guarantee, ‘‘Your money 
back at any time if you are not 
perfectly satisfied,’’ and our 
reputation for fair and square 
dealing make you sure of the 
quality of Economy Engines. 

The following prices enable 

ou to buy a large and a small 
| alee engine for less than 
the price of one ordinary 
engine, 

114-H. P., $29.95; 2-H.P., 
$39.95; 4-H_P., $72.95; 6-I1.P., 
$102.95; 8-H. P., $149.65; 10- 
H. P., $219.50. 

Turn to the gasoline engine 
pages of our new big General 
Catalog, see our complete line 
of sizes for every purpose 
If you haven’t our new big 
General Catalog, just write 
“Gasoline Engines’’ona 
postal card and also request 
our free Catalog No. 77P71 























|Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


VERY Economy Gasoline 
Engine is required to pull 
more than its rated horse 

power before it leaves our factory. 
Every part of the Economy fits 
perfectly, which means less fric- 
tion, less wear and greater econ- 
omy of fuel. Duplicate parts are 
absolutely interchangeable. 


The Economy is the simplest 
engine on the market. It has 
fewer parts, is easier to operate 
and is guaranteed to give as 
good service for as many years 
as any other make, regardless 
of price. : 


If you need a gasoline engine, 
you will purchase an Economy 
if you investigate thoroughly, be- 
cause you cannot find its equal at 
anywhere near the price we ask. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


It’s cheaper to paint than to repair. You 
must do one or the other, because unpro- 
tected wood decays. There is economy in 
the preservation of your barns and out-buildings with 


SHERWIN» WILLIAMS COMMONWEALTH BARN RED 


It sinks into the wood that it covers and fights off the decay 
caused by weather in winter and summer. It spreads easily 
under the brush and a litle of it goes a long way. 


This is only one of our many preparations for the surfaces 
of your house and buildings. ‘They are all described 
in our booklet, “Paints and Varnishes for the Farm,” 
which tells how to use each one. 
send it without charge. Ask for it today. 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all 
inquuties to 

The Sherwin-Williams Co, 

732 Canal Road, N. W., 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Progressive Farmer.” 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement ia 


| grees Fahrenheit. See table showing 
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FACTS ABOUT FOODS 





CALORIES PER POUND 


The food value of any food is estimated by 
finding how much energy it yields when 
burned. The figures on the right-hand 
column show what the food is €apable of 
yielding if perfectly digested and assimilat- 
ed. One calory is the amount of. heat re- 
quired to raise one pound of water four de- 
“Num- 
Required Under Different 





ber of Calories 
Conditions,” 


Fuel Value Fuel Value 


Calories Calories 

per Pound per Pound 
PIES OM 655.004 4,080 WHORE ped sivee és 31,750 
BSWCOU bas 560 om 3,030 Buckwheat 1,600 
Beef suet ..... 3,510 CEG e490 a s-ees 1,720 
Pk ae 3,410 BUCO Sescesaees 1,720 
Ss 4,080 NC OCR ERE 1,750 


Whole milk... 310 
Skim milk .... 165 
3uttermilk ... 160 
Cream ..... eee 865 
Whole egg .... 700 
White of egg.. 265 
Yolk of egg.... 1,608 
Cream cheese.. 1,950 


White bread... 1,215 
Whole wheat 

DPORE cciiess 1,249 
Breakfast food 285 
Toasted bread. 1,420 
Corn bread.... 1,205 
Macaroni,cook’d 415 
Sugar, granu- 





Cottage cheese. 510 RCO. 6 vce es 1,860 
Lamb chop.... 1,540 Molasses ...... 1,290 
Pork chop... Stick candy.... 1,785 
Smoked ham.. Maple sugar... 1,540 
Beefsteak...... RIOMOS: 6:5 bis 84s 1,52 
Dried beef.... , ey 23 
Cod lean fish.. CATON. 5 oss now os 225 
Bale. COG... ...46 PORK 260050 385 
Oyster ee Celery .cccsase 85 
Smoked herring GAPE scccvcse 
Mackerel, fresh i) ere 1,605 

| Shelled bean... 740 Canned fruit... 415 
String bean.... 195 Frait. Jony ... 62s 1,455 
Corn, green.... 500 Grape juice.... 150 
MAO 666580 8 6 290 WRU 3.65240 3,285 
Dried fig....... 1,475 CREBIHE 616.6 Lo0e 
Strawberry .... 180 FOESRUS. 6s c%.05 2,500 
WOUAUe 6.02606 460 Peanut butter.. 2,825 
ONES) 6.5 ¥05.6. 0-606.% 1,800 


Number of Calories Required Under Different 
Conditions 


A man of light work requires 2,450 to 2,800 


| calories, 


A man of medium work requires 2,800 to 
3,150 calories, 
A man of hard muscular work requires 


3,150 to 4,200 calories. 


A man of rest requires 2,100 to 2,450 
calories, 
A woman needs eight-tenths as much food 


} as @ man, 





These are affected by climate, size and 
work, 

A child under two years requires three- 
tenths as much food as a man doing moder- 
ate work. ‘ 

A child from two to five years requires 
four-tenths as much food as a man doing 
moderate work. 

A child from six to nine years requires 
five-tenths as much food as a man doing 
moderate work. 

A child from 10 to 13 years requires six- 
tenths as much food as a man doing mod- 
erate work. 

A girl from 14 to 16 years requires seven- 
tenths as much food as a man doing moder- 
ate work, 

A boy from 14 to 16 years requires eight- 
tenths as much food as a man doing moder- 


-ate work. 


Old people should eat less—men require 
2,149 calories, women require 1,875. 





HOUSEWIVES’ TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND 








MEASURES 

2 cups butter (packed solidly)...... 1 pound 
4 CUPS HOUR CHASE) 00s cick acc sales 1 pound 
2 cups sranvlated SUSAr. 2.26 .s00s es 1 pound 
2 2-3 cups powdered sugar.......... 1 pound 
3% cups confectioners’ sugar....... 1 pound 
2 2-3 CMDS DIOWN. SUGAF.. .ni0c ss cect 1 pound 
Oe CUS FOGG IRs oo. 6 oie c.i 6:4 500 310 1 pound 
2 2-3 cups granulated corn meal.... 1 pound 
Atom, IR re TOG since: 6 4 sarees * 00.8 1 pound 
Oe MEMMINMD TINO oe. ce 5.6 6. 4:.4 65610: 0 40:0. drei aoe 1 pound 
4@ cups Graham four. ... 206020208 1 pound 
8% cups entire wheat flour......... 1 pound 
@ IG CUPS COMCE). 26 csc ccsscveses 1 pound 
2 cups finely chopped meat......... 1 pound 
DP. TATED CEES 6 ics 00 bce cies se pessewes 1 pound 
1 square Baker’s chocolate ......... 1 ounce 
1-3 cup almonds, blanched and chop- 

MME sarc) ci ab e's inis & 60% 818 ose ely ere SIRO A 1 ounce 
A few grains is less than........ %& teaspoon 
BD EORMOOTE oik cig oc ee sens 5 oso letablesoon 
BG TRUPEMIOORD 6s ec ie di avscweees 1 cup 
2 tablespoons butter .......csccccees 1 ounce 
4 tablespoons flour .... 0c descccesece 1 ounce 

TIME TABLE FOR COOKING 
BOILING 
Articles Time 
; Minutes 
Coffee.. lto 3 
| Eggs, soft cooked...... 6to 8 


| Potatoes, white 


| Snaps... 





Eggs, hard cooked._ 
Cod and Haddock, weight 3 to 5 Ibs....... 
Bluefish and Bass, weight 4 to 5 Ibs 
Salmon, weight 2 to 3 lbs. 

Ne eae 


35 to 45 



























Potatoes, sweet... 
Asparagus.... 
Peas.. 





NN so ansoncnecosnnssane 
Tomatoes, stewed. 
Cd Ea es 
ee 
Beets, young... 
Cabbage 


Parsnips 
Spinach... . 
Green Corn.......... 


SLOWER BOILING 


Lima and other Shell Beans (dried) 
Beets, old_...-.... ‘ 

Mutton, leg... concn 
Ham, weight 12 to 14 Ib 
Corned Beef or Tongue. 
Turkey, weight 9 Ibs 
Fowl, weight 4 to 5 Ibs ee 
Chicken, weight 3 Ibs..................... 


BROILING 


Steak, one inch thick........-.............-.-. 
Steak, one and one-half inches thick. 




















Lamb.or Mutton Chopa.................... ~ ow § 
Quails or Squabs............... 8 
CHICR PRG 5 sanceatises wibtiabiniiaien 20 
Shad, Bluefish and Whitefish... 15 to 20 
Halibut, Salmon and Swordfis 12 to 15 
Small, thin Fish... piceinadieintliciedeinnias METAS ae 
Liver and Tripe.... isnd- sae ciebeibcaantadpianas w-. 4to § 
BAKING 

Minutes 
Bread (white loaf)... -45 to 60 
3read (Graham loaf). ...35 to 45 
Bread (sticks)... 10 to 15 





Biscuits or Rolls (raised)... 12 to 20 
Biscuits (bakimg-powder) ......--....---..-...- 
Gems. 

Mufiins (raised) 2 c.ccccc5. 
Muffins (baking-powder)... 
Corn Cake (thin) 
Corn Cake (thick) 
Gingerbread 
Cookies 
Sponge Cake.......... 
Cake (layer)... 
Cake (loaf).......... 
Custard, Pudding... 
Custard (baked in cups) 
i; Nomina 






































Patties........ 
Cheese Straws............. 
SSA Oy OCI aan a sacs cckscscnnccsence 
Scalloped dishes of cooked mixtures..... 
Duck (wild) 
Partridge..... 
Fish (thick), weight 3 to 4 Ibs... 
Fish (small)... 


SLOWER BAKING 


Baked Beans.... 6 to8 
Braised Beef 3% to 4! 
Beef, sirloin or rib, rare (weight 5 lbs.)._.1 
Beef, sirloin or rib, rare (weight 10 lbs)....1144 
Beef, sitloin or rib, well done, (weight 5 








30 
15 
30 
50 
60 
20 to 60 




















tN 





Ly ee : 
Beef, rump, rare (weight 10 Ibs.)._.0. 
Beef, rump, well done (weight 10 Ibs.) 
Mutton (saddle) .. 
Lamb (leg) 
Lamb (forequarter) 
Veal (leg).......... 
Veal (loin)............ 
Pork (chine or sparerib)............... 
Chicken, weight 3 to 4 lbs 
Turkey, weight 9 lbs... 
Goose, weight 9 Ibs._...... 
Duck (domestic)... 
Cam NN ogee ds saan cdcuabaried 
Cake, (fruit) .... 
Cake (wedding)..... 
Bread Puddings............. 
Tapioca or Rice Pudding. 
Rice Pudding (poor man’s 
Indian Pudding 
Plum Pudding 




































FRYING 


Muffins, Fritters and Doughnuts... 
Croquettes and Fishbails.............. 
Potatoes, raw 
Breaded Chops.............. 
Fish 
Trout, and other small fish... 2... 

Note.—Length of time for cooking fish and meat 
does not depend so much on the number of pounds 
to be cooked as the extent of surface exposed to 
the heat. 


Minutes 
-3 to 5 




















A FEW SAMPLE MENUS 
Sunday 

Breakfast—Oranges, cream of 
broiled fish, garnished with watercress, 
hominy, pocket-book rolls, coffee and cream, 

Dinner—Pea soup, turkey, baked Irish po- 
tatoes, turnips, lettuce with a little apple 
and orange over it, mayonnaise and custard 
pie. 

Supper—Bread and milk, green onions, 
cheese, bread, tea and milk. 

Monday . 

Breakfast—Apple sauce, wheat breakfast 
food, milk, sugar, omelet, baked Irish pota- 
toes, toast, cocoa. 

Dinner—Tomato soup, cold turkey, baked 
Sweet potatoes, cabbage and cream sauce, 
light bread, preserves and bread, 

Supper—Boil a kettle of Irish potatoes and 
with some of them make Oak Hill potatoes 
by alternating slices of cooked Irish potato 
and hard boiled egg in a baking dish and 
pouring cream sauce oyer it, sprinkling with 
bread crumbs and baking. This with a little 
jam, bread and tea or cocoa is enough, 


Tuesday 


Breakfast—Stewed prunes, shredded wheat 
biscuit and cream, shreds of turkey in cream 
sauce on toast, grits, griddle cakes, choco- 


Dinner—Clear turkey soup and croutons, 
cream potatoes (diced boiled potatoes in 
cream sauce), turnip salad, radishes, pickles, 
light bread, apple dumpling, brown sauce. 

Supper-—Whole wheat bread with nuts and 
raisins in, New England baked beans, 
canned peaches, cocoa, 


Wednesday 


Breakfast—Baked apple, oatmeal, milk 
and sugar, breakiast strip and poached eggs, 
rice, raised rolls, Postum . 

Dinner—Roast pork, sweet potatoes can- 
died, boiled onions and cream sauce, let- 
tuce, salad with shreds of canned sweet pep- 
per, corn bread, butter, prune whip. 

Supper—Cream of celery soup, egg salad, 
cinnamon rolls, tea, 


Thursday 
3reakfast—Ccreal with dates, milk, sugar, 
boiled eggs, sliced warmed over potatovs, 
popovers, cocoa, 

Dinner—Cold roast pork, beans, spinach, 
Irish potatoes, cornbread, apple pie, cheese. 

Supper—Slice of fried ham, potato chips, 
pickles, corn pones, canned fruit, ginger- 
bread. 

Friday 

Breakfast—Wheat hearts, milk and sugar, 
creamed codfish; fried apples, grits, butter- 
milk biscuit, coffee. 

Dinner—Pot roast of beef, potatoes mash- 
ed, sweet potatoes, oyster plant creamed, 
cherry tapioca. 

Supper—Spoon bread, escalloped macaroni 
and tomatoes, cold sliced beef, cocoa, canned 
fruit. 





Saturday 
Breakfast—Canned cherries, popcorn ce- 
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Saturday, February 14, 1914.] 


real, milk, sugar, codfish in white 
corn muffins, coffee, 
Dinner—Meat pie with potatoes in, escal- 


loped tomatoes, lettuce, apple and nut salad, 


sauce, 





English rice pudding. 

Supper Rice, tomatoes, cheese and sweet 
peppers baked, canned peaches, doughnuts, 
tea, 

Remarks 

These meals are planned generally and 

must be adapted to the size of the family, 


the age of the children, whether 
hot dinner at school or not, ete. 

Every meal has its mineral 
plood purifiers in the fruit, 
dessert, ? 

Each has tissue building 
real, meat or cheese, ‘ 

Heat and energy is supplied each meal in 
breads, potatoes, tapioca, corn and cereals. 

3ulk is furnished in beans, spinach, pota- 
macaroni, ete, 
meals are 
cause it is wash day in 
turkey meat is utilized 
scraps on Tuesday, while 
the bones. 5 

Tuesday being ironing day, it is assumed 
pread will be made while there is fire in the 
stove. Dough is kept cool for Wednesday’s 
preakfast rolls and cinnamon rolls. 

These meals are planned for the fireless 
cooker where prunes and cereals can be put 
jin at night and much of the supper put in 
the cooker after breakfast, 

They give variety and 
overs. 


they have 


salts and 
cereal, milk or 


material in ce- 


toes, 
Monday’s easy to prepare be- 
most homes. The 
Monday and the 


soup is made of 


utilize the left- 


Children’s Food 


should have abundance of 
cereals, milk, eggs (any way but fried), 
toast and fresh fish. The cereal should be 
cooked several hours to break down the 
cellulose that it will not scratch the tender 
membranes, All these foods contain bone- 
making material, tissue foods and give heat 
and energy to the active child, nor do they 
clog the brain and system, make children 
stupid in school and lay the foundation for 
a lifetime of: ‘‘bilious spells.” 

White or cream soups, macaroni, fresh 
meat once a day, and always stewed and 
fresh fruit are good. A love of fresh salads 
should be encouraged. 


School children 





For the Child From Four to Six 


Well cooked cereals of all kinds and milk 
broths, cream soups, toast, beaten biscuit, 
baked Irish potatoes, broiled or boiled fish, 
fruit, especially prunes, apples, oranges, tap- 
joca, grits and rice, spinach, turnip salad, 
custard. 

It should not have salt pork, doughy 
bread, sweet potatoes, pie, dumplings, fried 
foods, especially potatoes and eggs, cheese, 
beans, cabbage, turnips, nor rich cake. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR DIGESTING SOME 
IMPORTANT FOODS 








Kind Hours 
Eggs, simmered (2) ....ccccccsccseces % 
Oysters, TAW (8) cccccccsvevevsoessses 1% 
Milk, one SIASS co.cc e essere eee ecerees 2 
Graham crackers (square).........-+. 2 
Rusks ..... eres 2 
Beef, raw (314 ounces) 2 
Eggs, raw (2) 2% 
Cauliflower .....+.. 2%, 
Bread, stale (2% ounces) ..........-. 2 1-3 
Potatoes, baked (2) ........-.50- 2 to 2} 
Bweetbread ..ccccccccsccsecvesccs 210 3 
Tapioca, Arrowroot and Sago Gruel... 2 2- 
MGCL, TOAKL, TATE 6 occcce sess cseee eens 3 
Lamb chops (3% ounceS)........-.+6. 3 
NOUMERERREN | rig Sata Sty, 6 a Sarees Pa ewe F Seep als die 3 
Game 3 








Apple, large (raw) 
Eggs, boiled 
Peas 
MOIS a oles Wo op sos: 8 ee ae a eeeereterayereze eS 
Eggs, fried 








A DICTIONARY OF HOUSEHOLD 
TERMS 


Absorption—The taking up of the digested 
food by blood vessels and lymphatics, and 
conveying it to the blood by which it ‘'s 
carried to every part of the body. 

Acids Usually Found in Food— 

Acetic—In wine and vinegar. 

Butyric—In rancid butter. 

Citric—In strawberries, raspberries, cher- 
ries, cranberries, oranges, limes, lemons and 
citrons, - 

Malic—In apples, pears, peaches, goose- 
berries, cranberries, currants, strawberries, 
raspberries and cherries, 

Oleic—In rancid lard. 

Oxalic—Rhubarb, cranberries and sorrel, 

Palmitic—In butter, 














Pectie, Pectosic — The jelly-like acids 
formed in cooking fruit. 
Stearic—A rancid suet. 
Tannic—Call nuts. 
Tartaric—In grapes and pineapples, 
7» * * 
Albumen—A form of albuminoid found 


abundantly in white of egg. 


Albuminoid—or gelatine—A form of pro- 
teid, called albumen, is fcund in cs; my- 
osin is found in lean meat; casein in -nilZ; 


gluten in wheat and legumen in pe 

Alimentary Canal—The ‘passageway 19r 
the reception, preparation and retention of 
food in the body. Its parts are: 

1, The Mouth—where food is 

‘ and mixed with saliva, 
sophagus—which contracts and squeez- 
1° food downward, 
Stomach—a pouch in which food is 
» mixed with gastric juice and churned 
until it becomes a smooth, gray pulp, called 
chyme, 

4. Pylorus— gateway 
Stomach and tines, 

5. Small Int incs—26 feet long and lined 
With little fingers called villi, which suck in 
the nourishment of the food. 

6. Large Intestine—a few feet long, which 
receives unabsorbed food until expelled. 

Adulteration—The addition of , another 
substance for purposes of deception, 
Alkalics—The opposite of acid. 
Ammonia—An alkali which is always be- 
§ formed in the body to neutralize its 
and a solvent of grease. 
ititoxin—A substance which 
poisonous effects of germs, 

Arrowroot—A fine form of starch from the 
root of a plant of East and West Indies. 

Bacteria—A kind of germ, being a tiny 
Plant of one cell, 

Beet Sugar—Looks and tastes 
Suvar, but ie obtained from the 
slie—-A yellowish substance secreted by 
2 fer, empties into the intestine and is 
‘Mportant ia aiding the dgestion of foods. 








masticated 










between the 








neutralizes 


like 
beet. 


cane 





30wels—A common 
tines, 

Baking Powder—A powder used to length- 
en doughs. By the action of moisture and 
heat the gas in baking soda is liberated by 
the acid in cream of tartar, 

Caffein—The stimulating 
coffee, 

Calcium—Lime, 

Caloric—The unit measure of the energy- 
giving power of food, like the pound in 
weight or foot in length. It is the amount of 
heat necessary to raise one pound of water 
four degrees Fahrenheit. 

Carbohydrates—Those 
office is to furnish 
maintain its heat. 


name for the intes- 


substance in 


foods whose chief 
energy to the body and 
They include foods con- 


taining starch and sugars, such as bread, 
rice, cereals, preserves, candy cte. 
Sasein—The white curd of milk. It is val- 


uable proteid if not cookcd hard. 

Cellulose—Constitutes ihe cell walls in 
vegetables. Cattle can digest it, but except 
in vers young vegetables, it is completely 
indigestible. Example, fibre of vegetables, 
bran, husk of corn, wheat, ete, 

Collagen—Is the name given gelatine in 
iis 1aw a4te. It is capable of buiicings tis- 
sue to a sroall extent but spares albumen, 

Condiments—Are food adjuncts which 
stimulate the appetite but do not give any- 
thing to it, such as pepper, spices, flavoring, 
ete, 

Cream Soups—Milk slightly 
with flour, to which butter and 
or vegetable flavoring is added. 

Dextrine and Dextrose—Soluble 





thickened 
meat, fish, 


forms of 


starch, Examples, crust of bread, vinegar. 
Diabetic Bread—Bread made from flour 
from which the starch has been washed, 


leaving the gluten, 

Extractives—The juices of the meat which 
contain the characteristic flavor, excite the 
gastric juices. and have a stimulating effect 
but are of little food value. 

Ferments.—Those juices in the body which 
digest the food and make them capable of 
being absorbed, 

Fold—A method of combining ingredients 
so that the air already in may not escape. 
The office of stirring is to mix ingredients; 
of beating to enclose air. 

iastric Juice—The fluid poured out by the 
stomach on the food, digesting a large part 
of the meat, and other building material 
and gets them ready for use in the body. 
An acid in it kills most of the bacteria. 

Gelatine—A transparent, tasteless sub- 
stance obtained by boiling water, muscle, 
cartilege, bone, tendron, etc., of animals. In- 
soluble but swells in cold water. Soluble in 
hot water, will not solidify if boiled. Of 
value chiefly because of sugar and fruit acids 
it contains. 

Germs—Are living plants and animals, 
but too small to be seen without a magnify- 
ing glass. 

Glucose, or 





form of 
raisins, and 
two-thirds as 
is often manufac- 


Grape Sugar—-The 
sugar found in honey, dates, 
other sweet fruits. kt is 
sweet as cane sugar and 
tured from corn. 

Hard Water—Contains much mineral mat- 
ter, especially salts of calcium and mag- 
nesia, 

Heart Burn—A form of indigestion, often 
caused by coffee in excess, 

Hyperacidity of Stomach—A form of in- 
digestion in which flow of gastric juice is 


An Unusual Range 


You needn’t watch it. You can trust 
it. Sit in the cool while it works. 


Made from copper-bearing iron that insures 
added life and service. 





aNCESS 


have patented points that insure far greater ef- 
ficiensy, economy and eomfort than can be found 


in other ranges, 







Pipe back of warming closet, les- 
sening heat radiation. 


Heat stays in the range and out ot the itches. 
Temperature even and consistent with less fuel 


“Ask the Cook.” 
Allen Manufacturing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 

























































Reservoir adjoins fire baz, bot 
water instantaneously. 





NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 
If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 


lifelong service. 
chain of repairs. 



















It is made for 












Send us the names of three of 











too great. Meat, tea and coffee should be 
restricted, and milk, eggs, butter, cream and 
hot water should be substituted, Soda and 
magnesia lay up future trouble. 

Legumes—Peas, beans, etc. 

Legumen—The proteid of legumes, 

Lime Water—A liquid much used to dilute 
milk of babies, Made by pouring a quart 
of water over a square inch of unslacked 
lime, stirring well, letting settle over night 
and bottling clean for use. 

Malnutrition—An unhealthful condition 
caused by insufficient food being absorbed. 
This is usually the result of wrong foods or 
ill-balanced diet. 

Metabolism—Includes the process by 
which the food becomes part of the tissues 
as waste products, 

Mineral Matter—Is one of the five food 
principles and is necessary for building 
bones, teeth, hair, etc., aids in the digestion 
and assists in the diffusion of the fluids of 
the body. 

Nttrogen—Is one of the elements of the air. 
It is necessary to our life. The plant takes 
it from the air, the animal from the plant 
and we get it chiefly in proteids, 

Pancreatic Juice—One of the 
fluids of the small intestine. 
other, 

Patent Medicine—A mixture put on the 
market for money making purposes. Their 
value usually lies in the alcohol they con- 
tain, the stimulating effects leading many 
to feel they are getting permanent help. 

Proteid—Is one of the five food classes 
whose chief office is to build and repair the 
body. We get it mostly in meat, milk, 
es 2, beans, peas, ligthbread, cereals,etc. 

Protein—A general name for proteid and 
the extractives of meat and vegetables. 

Saccharine—A substance containing the 
sweetness of su r, but not its food value, It 
is used by diabetics to whom sugar is harm- 
ful. 

Saliva—Is an alkaline fluid 
three pairs of glands in the 
the power of changing starch to sugar, but 
has no effect on proteids or fats, About 
three pints are secreted in a day. 

Sterilization—Means the killing of all 
germ life in any object or space, 

Stomach—It is an enlargement of the ali- 
mentary canal to disinfect food and serve 
as a reservoir for large quantities of food 
to be given to the intestines in quantities in 
which it can be managed. 

Thein—An active principle in tea, 

Yeast—A tiny plant of fungous growth 
and is the lowest form of vegetable life. It 
consists of spores found floating in the air. 
Given moisture, heat and food it produces 
fermentation, 
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face. It has 








The Coming of Love. 


Love comes to many among 
life has taken away much, has dimmed the 
early gladness and princely hopes. He is 
late in coming. Where once the game look- 


men when 


ed inviting, the company gracious, there is 
now weariness from endeavor and solitude. 
The brightness of that lost morning is not 
to be regained. gut if he is late in coming 
he brings so much the richer gift, Ever 
and again to one another the chosen two 
turn out of the ‘cosmic Chill” and that 


Strange solitude, the world. And together 


they kindle a fire against the waste and des- 
olation.—Collier’s, 





Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer. 
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Lu : your neighbors who are most likely to 
need a riding plow and we will send you our book 


“How to Grow Corn’’ Tells you the practical mage you should know 


about corn growing. 
book about the 


Einerson Foot Lift Plows 


Lightest draft, most easily handled. Most durable 


V/A va 
5 TK | 
anf 4, - Riding Plow made. 
POS, KC hands manage the team. 


A postal now gets these two books. 


Emerson-Brantingham implement Company, (Inc.) 
Rockford, Ill. Dallas, T 















e also send you our 








The feet handle the plow, the 
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Why bake or roast blind!y? 


never burning or chilling them. | gaaranteed not to 


Oxder a “‘Boes” from your dealer today. 
our moncy refunded immediately if 





THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
9y Valley Sst,, Cincinnati, O. 


















The glass door elimi- | The Boes saves fuel. 
nates guesswork and worry. |It is fully asbestos lined, F 
Without opening it you can see | heats in 2 minutes, bakes uni- 
your bakings brown perfectly— |formly - Patented glass door 


No heat is wasted, no time lost. | heat. GenuinestampedBOSS. 


Try the Bose OVEN 30 days 


Test it 30days. 
not satisfactory. 
Gaaranteed to work on any good oil, gasoline or gas stove. 
Write now for booklet and dealers’ names 
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Sold by dealers everywhere 
If your.dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
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Farm Fence 
tide acsdilas 
Lawn Fence 





free books, A postal card r 
can travel. For 32 years I have 


prepaid, backed 


R—— g 




















WE PAY 














or, name today 
for free books 

beral sample of 
ce to test. 


| min 
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SOT ener tes 
Va 


Lawn fence and gates combining ex- 
treme beauty with greatest strength. 





No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any 
kind till he first compares with the values I offer in my two new 
uest brings them as fast as steam 

m in the fence business and more 
than 400,000 progressive farmers have found Brown Fence fo be the great- 
est value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct from factory, freight 
by a guarantee that insures your perfect satisfac- 
tion in every way. Over 25 million rods of my fence are now in use, 


F [Se Per Rod Up Ber fers: ne5.¢ 


























Farm Gates 
Self-Raising 
Gates 


FREIGHT hosel seen come 


bull-proof, pig-tight, stiff 


stay fence that can’t be equalled by anything else on the 

= market. My books will open your eyes to some real values that keep 

_ @nice bunch of dollars right square at home in your own pocket. 
160 Styles-to select 


from, for every purpose. Write mea postal now. 


James Brown, President 


"sna The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 









































nvenientsfarm gates, all styles, direct 
you at money-saving factory prices, 
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= can tell by a man’s —- whether 
he reads it or not. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 
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Where to Write When You Want Help 











F YOU want help, Mr. Farmer, just ask for it. 
There is hardly any line of progress in which 
you may be interested in which there is not 

some agency ready to help you if you will only say 
the word—agencies directed by ambitious, earnest, 
enthusiastic, thoroughly equipped men, who will 
not only consent to help you but welcome the op- 
portunity. .You should save the list of names and 
addresses in this issue for future reference, of 
course, but the best thing to do is to sit down 
right now and get into touch with all the men who 
may be of service to you in bringing about better 
things on your own farm or in your own neighbor- 
hood. These men are, in most cases, paid by your 
taxes and you are not getting your money’s worth 
unless you take advantage of their free service. 

1. If you wish to get your boy or girl in the 
Corn Club or Canning Club. work this year, write 
your State Agent whose name appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


2. If you wish to get demonstration work start- 
ed in your community, write your State Demon- 
stration Agent. 

8. If you want the bulletins of your State De- 
partment of Agriculture, write your Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

4. If you want to organize a Local Farmers’ 
Union, write to the President of your State Union. 

5. If you want to take a short course or a long 
course agricultural write to the 
President of your State A. & M. College. 

6. If there is any disease that breaks out in 
your plants or animals, or if there is any urgent 
problem in farming at any time, send the inquiry 
to the Director of your State Experiment Station. 

7. Whenever you wish any bulletins issued by 
the National Department of Agriculture, send the 
names and numbers of bulletins desired to your 
Congressman or to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

8. If you want the bulletins of your State Board 
of Health, write to your State Health Officer. - 

9, If you want information or help about the 
extermination of hookworm disease, write to the 
Director of Hookworm Work in your State. 

10. If you want help about getting local taxa- 
tion, consolidation of districts, a longer term or 
better school methods, write to your State Super- 
intendent of Education. 

11. If you want a school library, write your 
State Superintendent of Education as to how to 
proceed; and if you want a traveling library, write 
to your State Library Commission—if you have 
one. 

12. If you want help about getting the ticks ex- 
terminated in your section, write to the Director 
of Tick Extermination Work in your State. 


in an college, 


18. If you are interested in any National legis- 
lation, write to your Congressmen and your Sen- 
ators. Farmers should make their influence felt 


more in this way. 

14. If you wish to organize a club of United 
Farm Women, write to Mrs. Hutt, care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

15. If you wish help about organizing any socie- 
ty for cooperative marketing or other forms of 
busimess cooperatien, write the Rural Organizing 






Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or the President of your State 
Farmers’ Union. 

16. If you want a Farmers’ Institute in your 
community, write the Director of Institutes in your 
State. 

17. If you wish any statistics regarding farming 
or farm life, write the United States Department 
of Agriculture or the Census Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

18. If you wish te buy any kind of improved im- 
plements or farm machinery, any breed of animals 
or any variety of seed, or anything else, and do not 
find it advertised in The Progressive Farmer, write 
to us and we will help you if we can—and we 
usually can. 

In the expressive vernacular of the day, it is 
“up to” the farmer to make use of these oppor- 
tunities... Get your local newspaper to print you 
some stationery, padded note paper size, and 250 
or 500 postal cards, and keep all ready so you can 
ask for help, for bulletins, price lists, or any sort 
of information, whenever the idea strikes you. 





The Alarming Increase of Tenancy 





HE figures published in The Progressive 
Farmer some weeks ago, showing the alarm- 
ing increase in farm tenancy, have attracted 

widespread attention. We repeat them herewith: 

PERCENTAGE 








OF FARMERS WHO WERE TENANTS 

; 1890 1900 
United States ......... 28.4 35.3 
Vateimia. s.2... y 30.7 
North Carolina 41.4 
South Carolina 61.1 
2 re 59.9 
BWIOTIGG ..0ics 26.5 
BIBDAMG ....... 57.7 
cS eleececiep te LE ee 62.4 
Pe | re 40.6 
Arknasas ..%....... 45.4 50. 0 
ROUND, “ely a ots ce ceeasiaenes 58.0 55.3 
oe ee Ne a ee ae 49.7 52.6 


Of all the families in the United States, both in 
town and country, 54.2 per cent are renters and 
only 45.8 per cent home-owning. 


A Community Survey—How to Make One 





N THE Progressive Farmer of November 29 Mr. 
John W. Robinson told how his Local Union 
in Catawba County, N. C., paid a young man 

$1.50 a day for three days and made a neighbor- 
hood survey, such as should be made in every com- 
munity in the South. We reprint herewith the 
questions asked the fifty-eight families and their 
answers: 











Yes No 

APG YOU G@ Church Wier? . oc ec ccc ccc csccwces 54 + 
DO FOU Attend VEMBIATIY TT. cccckccicccceecssvascsce 45 13 
Do the children attend Sunday school?........... 43 15 
If not a member, have you been asked by a minis 

ter or a church member WM CIES 6-6 sane x a odcee 57 ° 
PVG OUTED BINIE S055: 6.6.8 6-5 10.8 0.50 51550 5 056 6 Slade ne es 56 2 
Do you take ac be soar ined! am 21 3T 
Do you take a county paper CLUE ee a aaeR eR abs 47 il 
Do you take a farm paper? Bie sad a Slag 26 Se 45 13 
Do you take a woman’s pape r’ ce eee kee te ee 28 30 
Do you take a child’s paper?............. ’ ‘ 0 58 
Do you take a mother’s magazine? si 6 52 
ANY CURGl PEDO Fo 6s. vc bie ees ce Peete ans 46% 30 
Do you eet farm bulletins?.............. 24 
Do you attend the Farmers’ Institute’?....... 30 
DOCH YOUR Wile: BUtOM F 66 ise cc hclsecic ees 36 
Did you visit your school last winter?...... 50 
Do you examine the books your children study? 25 
Do you help your children study?.............. 27 
Do you provide individual drinking cups?........ 52 6 
Do your children read any library books?......... 52 6 
De You read Qmy YOUTNGIET . 2.5... ccc tiene Saves 46 12 
Have you ever had your children examined for 

physical defects? ....ccccocces 29 for hookworm 
Any children dead?..........- 88 dead, 105 living 
MG WotRib-Badl. UAW? «6.5016 600 ci ess cagwisees 8 50 
Do you-use patént medicines?............... 14 44 
EE TOU MOMS: MOPSORGE TT oo oie 8 6. 6. dis o0 + Suess wees owes 19 39 
How often do you clean your well?............66. 

Pee eh See ie ee Average once a year 
How far "ao YOU Garry VOUT WAtEr? ... 66. cccsevecs 

Pe Te ee ee Pe eee From 5 to 200 yards 
Do you sleep with your windows open?........... 10 48 
Do you believe in frequent bathing?.............. 57 1 
What size biscuits do you bake?......... 

Re NE RAR ere From 1 to 3 inches 
VIL GUGM TR: WOES Eo assis a Whole 68's 0b 6 00 0 Nslgweee 
ORE Eo. Poe 19 men, 12 boys, 27 all the 
Do you keep a good supply of stovewood‘ 26 $2 
Have you a washing machine?...........cecceces 48 10 
Do you believe in hollow horn in cattle?.......... 25 33 
Do you use patent stock foOA?. ......ccsccocecesio 16 42 
Do you farm by the moon signs?..........cccesee 4 54 
Do you belong to a farmers’ organization? 19 39 
Does your wife belong to a woman's club?. a) oe 41 
Does your boy belong to a club?........... oo 0 58 
Does your girl belong to a Club?.......cscecceces 4 54 
Do you clean your stable once a week?.......+... 10 48 


What kind of road do you have to your home?... 


28 good, 36 bad 


*One, no answer, 
Such a survey enables the leaders of progress to 
know just what conditions are before they set out 
to remedy them. It is like the doctor making a 
diagnosis of a case before he tries to treat it. Of 
course there are some of these questions you might 
omit in making your community survey, and there 
are others that should be added. Here, for exam- 
ple, are a few additional ones we would suggest: 
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1. How many of your sons have moved away to farms 
elsewhere ? 
How many have gone into town work? 


gone to town? 


> 
3. How many daughters have 
4 Saturday afternoons off for baseball] 


. Do the boys have 
or other recreation? 
5. Do you have 
the year? 

6. Do you own any farm machinery in cooperation with 
your neighbors? . 

7. Do you cooperate with your neighbors in buying fer- 
tilizers, feedstuffs, or other supplies? 

8. In marketing your crop? 

9. Have you pure-bred cattle? 

10. Hogs? 

11. Poultry? 

12. Have you a telephone? 


something from your garden nearly all 





Some Papers We Recommend 


—_——— 


VERY boy and girl should have the Youth’s 
Companion ($2 a year), and the women, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies Home 

Journal, or The Delineator ($1.50 each). To give 
you a full, fair, unbiased record of all news, take 
the weekly Springfield (Mass.) Republican (non- 
partisan, but Democratic leaning, $1), The Public 
(Independent Democrat, $1), or LaFollette’s 
Weekly (Independent Republican, $1), or Kansas 
City Star (Independent Republican, 25 cents). The 
Literary Digest ($3) gives an unbiased and illum- 
inating record of all that the world is doing, and 
The New York Outlook (Progressive, $3) is also 
able and stimulating. The New York Survey ($3) 
is the ablest journal devoted to all the great prob- 
lems of social service and human betterment and 
the brilliant London Public Opinion ($2.20) tells 
what all the world’s a-thinking in a little space. 
All the foregoing publications except the womenss 
magazines, are weeklies. 

A good general monthly 


magazine like The 
American ($1.50) is worth th 


while. ie 


Among 
higher priced literary magazines we would espe- 
cially commend The Century and The Atlantic ($4 


each); and among the magazines devoted to public 
questions, news, and the world’s progress, the Re- 
view of Reviews and the World’s Work and Cur- 
rent Opinion ($3 each). 

Every Farmers’ Union leader and every edu- 
cated farmer interested in the big new problems 
of agricultural cooperation should read The Na- 
tional Field ($1) and the Irish Homestead of Dub- 
lin ($2.20). 

Stock farmers will, of course, 
ers’ Gazette ($1), 
man ($1). 


want the Breed- 
and dairymen, Hoard’s Dairy- 


How to Get : a Free Traveling Library 


HIRTY American states have free traveling 
libraries, but Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina are the only three in the South 
which offer these advantages to their country peo- 
ple. Our North Carolina readers who wish to get 
traveling libraries for their neighborhoods should 
write State Library Commission, Raleigh; Virginia 
readers should address Library Commission, Rich- 


mond, Va.; and Tennessee readers should address 
Library Commission, State Capitol, Nashville. 
As for our readers who live in other Southern 


States, the best thing for them to do is to write 
their members of the Legislature and demand that 
provision be made for giving them traveling 
libraries. 

The North Carolina Commission makes the an- 
nouncement that it has special collections on the 
following subjects: ‘“‘The South,’ “The Woman 
Movement,” and ‘‘Agriculture and Country Life.” 
A group of six or ten books on any of these sub- 
jects will be loaned to a club, society of Local 
Farmers’ Union for a period of two months; or 
single volumes will be loaned to individuals for 
one month. 

In all cases where books or libraries are offered, 
borrowers pay the postage or the express both 
ways, but no charge is made for the loan of ma- 
terial. 





A Thought for the Week 





SK a successful lawyer what is the law on 

a certain subject, and the chances are that he 

will be unable to answer you at once. 
first response will be, ‘I must look up the statutes 
and opinions on the subject.” He does not pretend 
to remember all the acts of the legislature or all 
the decisions of the courts on doubtful questions. 
If he tried to carry such things in his head, he 
would have no head left for anything else. The 
thing which he knows and other men do not kn ws 
is where to go to get his information. * * 
That is the essential thing that distinguishes 4 
good lawyer from a bad lawyer; and it is the sam@ 
capacity which in a wider field distinguishes an 
educated man from an uneducated one. The edu- 
cated man has been trained to look up references 
in books. * * * [tis not the things that he has 
read that count; it is the ability to find out other 
things by reading, whenever he needs them.—Dr. 
Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
.to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk /“ bout Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 








Facts About Education in the South 


I.—F acts as to White Illiteracy 


W : NEVER can make the South what it 
ought to be until we have longer and bet- 
ter schools. Look at the map herewith 
(based on the 1910 census reports) showing il- 
literacy of native white people of native parent- 
age. In the thirty-five States shown white on this 








States in white, less than 5 per cent white people illiterate; 
, States 1ecked, 5 to 10 per cent; black, 10 to 15 per cent. 





map hat is to say all the States of the North 
and West except New Mexico—less than five per 
cent of these native white people are illiterate, 
unable to read and write, and in twenty of these 
States less than one per cent are illiterate. 

But the shameful fact is that in the seven 
States shown by check marks on this map—Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas— five to ten per cent of 
our native stock of white people, (to say nothing 


of our Negroes) are absolutely illiterate; while 
the shamefullest fact of all is that in six States 
shown properly in°*mourning, black, on this map— 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, and New Mexico—the percent- 
age of native white illiteracy is from ten to fifteen 
per cent. That is to say, in these six States more 
than one white person in every ten you meet is 
unable to read and write—the result of a damn- 
able neglect of our public schools. 


iik.—Facts as to Compulsory Attendance 


ND why haven’t we had better schools in the 

South? Squirm and dodge and explain as we 
may there is but one real answer: We haven't 
been willing to pay for them as people in other 
sections have been willing to do, and we haven’t 
been willing to compel our children to attend, as 
people in other sections do, even the meagre 
school terms we have provided. We have pre- 
ferred to let our children grow up in ignorance 
rather than part with the few extra dollars in lo- 
cal taxes necessary to equip them for life’s 
struggles, and we have preferred to worship the 
heavy-headed fetish of “personal liberty’’ rather 
than free our children from the shackles of ig- 
norance. Consider this map showing the laws 
concerning compulsory attendance in the several 
States: 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE LAWS IN 1912 


States where school attendance is compulsory throughout 


the State in outline, those where school attendance is com- 
Ppulsory in part of state in diagonal, and those where school 
attendance is nowhere compulsory in solid black, And the 
“Solid South’ is almost solid black, Tennessee and North 
Carolina adopted compulsory attendance laws last year. 


Ifl.—Facts as to School Expenditures 


| a as for the other facts regarding our shame- 
fully small expenditure for education. Strik- 
ing proof of our delinquency in this respect is 
found in the new Russell Sage Bulletin on public 
School system of the various states. This bulletin 
Shows the average amount of school funds expend- 
€d for each child of schooi age, and brings out the 
disgraceful fact that the Southern States are not 
even spending half as much as the states of the 
North and West. The exact rank of each state, 
Judged by this standard, together with the average 
€xpenditure per child @anging from $32 in the 
State of Washington to $3 in the State of South 








Carolina), is illustrated by the following diagram: 















































1. Washington $ SH$$SSSSES$SS$FSSSSF SSSSFSSSS— $52 
2. California RSFSEF PECS$SRSSF $ $$$—$27 
3. New York SF$SFFSFSHS$FS$S$F$SSSK$ SHESSSSSSF $265 
4. M h tis SS$$F$$SES$SSSSSSSSS$ SESS $—$25 
5. Nevada SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SSE $—$25 
6. Montana SS$FSFSSSSSS$SSS$SSSSS$HSS$SS $24 

7. Colorado SFSFESLF$S$$SS$HH3SSFSHS$S—G$24 

8. Illinois $$SS$ $ S$$$S$F $—$23 

9. Ohio PFESSHHS$SSS$SS$HS$ SFSS$S—$2 2 

10. Connecticut SKSSSSS$SSSSKSS$SSSSHSS—SHK2 2 

11. New Jersey SESSFSS$SSHS$S$SS$$H$SS$ $$ $22 

12. North Dakota $$$$$$$$$$SS$S$SSSSHS$$ $21 

13. Arizona PESESS$$E SSSSESSF $HS$SS—S21 

14, Vermont SSS$$$S$SSHS$S$SS $ $21 

15. Oregon $$s BS$$$$ $$$$S$S—$21L 

16, Khode Island $$$ $$ $$ $S$$$$—G$21 

17. Wyoming $ SFS$FSFSESSF F$$SSS—S$20 

18. Utah SS$FSHS$SHS$SS$SS$$ SSS$S—$20 

19. Minnesota SESEESFSSSSH$HKS SSSS—S20 

20. Idaho FS$SFSSESS$FSS$SHSF $$SS—B2O 


yl. New Hamps,  $S$$$$$$SS38$S$S$8 $$$$—S$20 
22. South Dakota $8$$$$$$S$$SS$S$$ $3$$—820 
23. lowa SHFSS$SSSS$SH$ESS$ FFSS—F2O 
24. Indiana SESSSSSSSSSS$$S$SSSSS—S1O 





25. Michigan SFHISS$$SHSHS$SS$S$ $FS—G18 














26. Pennsylvania $S$SSH$S$S$SS$S$S$SSS $18 
2%. Nebraska SSS$ $$$ $$ $18 
28. Maine S$SSSSSS BSSS $ $17 
29. Kansas SSSSHS$SFSISSHSH$SSSE—S1E 
30. Wisconsin HSPSHHSSBHS S$—S$15 





31. Missouri S$SSHi SSESSSHS—SF 14 
32. Oklahoma 


33. West Virginia 






34, Delaware $$$ $$—Sil 
35. Maryland FSHS$$S$SHSS—G$1O 
36. Florida S$$$$S$S$—$8 
37. New Mexico S$$SESHSS—$B 
38. Louisiana S$HS$SHS—$7 
39, Texas S$$SSSH$S$—$7 
10, Kentucky S$SS$SSS—$? 





41, Virginia 
42. Arkansas 


SSSSHH—G 
FHFHH$S—E 


43. Tennessee S$$$$SS—E 
44. Georgia SSSS—H4 
45. Mississippi $$$$—$4 
46. Alabama S$$HS—H4 


47. North Carolina $$$$—$4 
48. South Carolina $$$—$3 





Increase in Negro Farm Acreage, Decrease 
in White Acreage in the South 


T IS also worth while to record in this issue 
i the basic facts regarding another big subject 

we have been discussing, namely, the increase 
in Negro farm acreage and the decrease in white 
farm acreage in the various Southern States in 
the last census decade. 

In the West South Central States (Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Louisiana), the Negro farm- 
ers in this period imcreased their acreage 9.5 per 
cent, while the white acreage decreased 5 per cent. 
In the East South Central States (Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Kentucky), the Negro farm- 
ers increased their acreage 7.7 per cent, as against 
a white decrease of 1 per cent. And in the South 
Atlantic States (the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Maryland, and Delaware), the Negro acre- 
age increased 13 per cent, while the white decreas- 
ed 2 per cent. 

In Georgia the number of Negro farms increas- 
ed from 82,000 to 122,000—an increase of almost 
exactly 50 per cent in a single ten years. In Ark- 
ansas the number increased from 46,000 to 63,000 
or 35 per cent; Oklahoma, 56 per cent; North 
Carolina, 18.7; Alabama, 17.4; South Carolina, 
13.3 and Tennessee 13 per cent. 

Owing to the fact that the land operated by 
white managers was reduced in this decade from 
50,000,000 to 24,000,000 acres or 52 per cent, 
the acreage of white owners increased 2.5 per 
cent, but the percentage of increase in acreage for 
Negro owners was five times as great—17.5 per 
cent. 








White Tenantry Increasing Faster Than 
Negro Tenantry 


N THE whole, the number of white farm 
QO owners increased, (12 per cent) but they 

increased by reducing the size of white 
farms and the increase in number of white ten- 
ants increased over twice as fast—27.6 per cent. 
The Negroes, on the other hand, increased 
the number of their owners 17 per cent, and their 
actual acreage increased. The Negro farm acre- 
age gained on the white farm acreage during the 
decade at the rate of million and a half acres a 
year. Further striking facts regarding the in- 
crease in Negro land ownership in the South are 
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brought out by the table prepared by Mr. T. J. 
Jones and reprinted from the Southern Workman 
elsewhere in this issue. It will be seen from this 
table that the Negro now owns considerably more 
than one acre in every three that he cultivates. 
In Mississippi he owns over 2,000,000. acres, in 
Texas almost as much, and in Virginia he owns 
one and one-half acres of every two and one-half 
he tills. 

It is also a significant and sinister fact that 
white tenantry is increasing faster than Negro 
tenantry. While there were in the South in 1910 
a little over 100,000 more Negro tenants than in 
1900, there were nearly 200,000 more white ten- 
ants than in 1900. The proportion of increase in 
white tenants was 27.6 per cent or 6.2 per cent 
greater than the increase in number of Negro 
tenants, while in number of farm owners the Ne- 
gro percentage of increase was 17 per cent against 
only 12 per cent for the whites. 

Summing up the official figures for the last de- 
cade, therefore, it will be seen that— 

(1) In every part of the South the Negro farm 
acreage increased and the white farm acreage de- 
creased; 

(2) The Negro already owns five acres in every 
fourteen he cultivates and he has to acquire but 
one-seventh more of his farm acreage in order to 
own half the land he tills; 

(3) The Negro farm acreage gained on the 
white farm acreage a million and a half acres a 
year, and the increase in number of white tenants 
during the decade was nearly twice the increase 
in number of Negro tenants—118,000 Negroes to 
nearly 200,000 whites. 


The White Farmer’s Unequal Struggle 


F IT is assumed that the Negro is thus gradually 
] capturing the rural South from the white man 
simply as a result of industry and efficiency, 
the problem may be a matter of no concern—at 
least to people who don’t think it matters whether 
the future civilization of the South is white, black 
or mongrel. But The Progressive Farmer in the 
first place does not share that view, and in the 
second place we deny that the reason why white 
tenantry is increasing faster than Negro tenantry 
is that our Southern white farmers are less ef- 
ficient than their Negro competitors. On the. con- 
trary, the fact that Negroes are faster coming into 
home ownership is due to two causes: 

(1) Economic—The Negroes have lower living 
standards and are willing to buy land and half- 
starve their children and half-clothe their wives 
and half-house themselves, while paying for it, as 
white men bred to a superior civilization cannot 
bring themselves to do. Must a State show no 
concern that its citizenship is suffering neverceas- 
ing deterioration in this way? 

(2) Social—The crowding in of Negroes into 
white neighborhoods taking the place of white 
neighbors, makes social conditions unsatisfactory 
for the white people who remain and causes un- 
easiness on the part of white women. Where Ne- 
groes predominate in a community therefore, the 
tendency is for white people to move away, land 
values are reduced, and the Negro has constantly 
increased advantages for taking the community 
for his race. On the other hand the Negro has 
no hesitancy or fear in moving into communities 
where whites predominate and his lower stand- 
ards of living give him an advantage even there. 
In other words, in white communities the Negro 
has one advantage, and in the Negro communities 
two, for gaining in land ownership over our white 
people; and it is simply in order to equalize ad- 
vantages, simply in order to give the white man a 
more equal chance to defend his civilization, that 
we have advocated the segregation of land be- 
tween the races in the South. (See statement 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


Facts About the Mulatto Problem 


HE ugly facts about the mulatto problem 
should also be included in this Reference 
Special and set our people to thinking. 
From 1870 to 1910, according to the official Unit- 
ed States Census figures, the number of mulattoes 
increased from 584,089 to 2,050,686, or 251 per 
cent, whereas the proportion of full-blooded Ne- 
groes increased from only 4,295,960 to 7,777,077, 
or 81 per cent. In four typical Southern States 
the percentage of mulattoes among the Negroes 
in the census years 1870, 1890 and 1910 were as 
follows: 


1876 1890 1910 
RENIN Coola’ a i iat uss 6-6-0 6.6 MRO SOLS bore Riel eta 14.0 19.3 33.2 
WN 5 3. sacar w ¥ bs 826 5 —— oes oueel 7.9 9.7 17.3 
PP ETE eT ay rn Oe 10.2 11.5 16.9 
Rann ss a5 bk te OO Pe tS 13.5 18.1 





Seme citizens of this country have never got beyond the 
Declaration of Independence, signed in Philadelphia, July 
4, 1776. Their bosoms swell against George III, but they 
have no consciousness of the war for freedom that is going 
on today.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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The positive feed kind 
—with or without fertil- 
izer attachment, we 
GUARANTEE perfect 
planting. They drop one 
or more grains at a 
time and any distance 
from six to. thirty-six 
inches apart, as your 
planting conditions de- 
mand. 

Each grain placed at 
an even depth, the press 
wheel firmly packs the 
moist soil around the seed: this re- 
tards evaporation and advances its 
germination several days, produc- 
ing a strong. heaithyv plant. A good 
start is half the race. 

AVERY PLANTERS insure a 
perfect stand and this you. must 
have to make a full crop. 

All steel construction, 


solid and 


strong, they withstand the strain of 
continuows evervday 
and drive 


work. Axle 
shaft made of rolled steel. 





B. F. AVERY & 


(Incorpourated.) 


Manufacturers, Full Lime of Tillage Implements. j | 


MISS DIXIE 


SHAWNEE, 





peng, 
Insurance 


BY THE USE OF AVERY PLANTERS 






Feed is positive, no skipping, dou- 
ble pitman drive, no lost motion. 
Hopper is hinged and removable. 
No bolts to loosen. You simply lift 
it off. Gears easily inspected. 

Easy to operate: the deptk of 
planting and covering can be reg- 
ulated instantly without stopping; 
automatically thrown out of gear at 
,end of row, no waste of seed or fer- 
tilizer on turning rows 

Plates for different distances and 

for any kind of seed; can 
Jr. 





be changed in 380 seconds’ 
time. 

We 
every 


build a planter for 
use —one, two or 
three row. For cotton, 
corn, peas, sorghum, milo 
maize and other seeds. 
Ask your dealer for an 
Avery planter and accept 
no other. 
Write for 
YEAR BOOK, 
on request. 


SONS, Louisville, Ky. 


our FARM 
Mailed free 
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Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 





Hawes, 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer 
blunders 
him 
his brilliant and 


makes his debut 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. 
to 
school 
walking the 
tion to the 
ance 
home to board, 
tance 
wife, 
with whom he is to room. 
vice 
gust of the rest of the family, 
| says, 
ular set-to. 
Millie 
hood squire, 


next term of court the 
a penitentiary sentence 


of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
hero, who tells the story, is a 
boy, whose 
and awkward movements make 
target for many cruel jests from 
more active brothers and 


Synopsis 
the 


the 


school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 


into the neighborhood so- 


This and his desire 
@ lawyer lead him to apply for a 
in western North Carolina. While 
15 miles from the railroad sta- 
school he makes the acquaint- 
of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
Here he makes the acquain- 
of his host’s family consisting of his 
a daughter, ‘Guinea’, and gon Alf. 
Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
much to the dis- 
and, as Guinea 
he has a reg- 
Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
and a schoolmate of Guinea's, 


be 


is chicken fighting, 


“when things go wrong,” 


in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
eret. Unfortunately for our hero, Mrs, Bent- 
ley is visiting her brother who lives in the 
neighborhood and tells of his encounter with 
her son, The Aimes boys, a lot of regular 
toughs, determine to get revenge, and begin 
by throwing chunks as he passes by on his 
way to school. The next day Alf goes to 
school with the information that they are 
“laying for him a short distance away. They 
barricade the door of the schoolhouse and a 
lively battle ensues. Failing to bring them 
out, the Aimes boys set fine to the building, 
and they escape through the floor. The out- 
rage is reported to the authorities and at the 


Aimes boys are given 
of 15 years each. Bill 





more service to me here. Tell them 
and tomorrow you can see me in 
jail. I don’t want them to come and 
take me there. Do as[ tell you, Bill. 
Don’t let the folks see me in jail. 
Go on back.”’ 


I went back to the room and sat 
there all night, and at morning I 
heard the old man unlock the smoke- 
house, heard his wife singing a hymn. 
I knew that they expected me at 
early breakfast, so that I could 
reach the schoolhouse in time, for 
my new session was to begin that 
morning. So the sun was not risen 
when I went down stairs. But na- 
ture held up a pink rose in the east, 
and the hilltops were glowing, while 
the valleys were yet dark. Guinea 
came out of the sitting room, and 
seeing me in the passage, walking as 
if I were afraid of disturbing some 
one, laughed at me. ‘Why, what 
makes you slip along that way? You 
act as if you were the first one up. 
Why, I have already gathered you 
some flowers to take to school. And 
you won’t even thank me. Why, Mr. 
Hawes, what on earth is the mat- 
ter?” 


I held up my hand. ‘There will 





ones. 





| 8 eld miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 
they-contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installment, 
will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 
gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 
Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 











The Book You Have Been Waiting for 


“Where Half the World is Waking Up’ 






































































































































































































One copy of this book.............. $1.50 
One copy of ‘Fertilizing for Profit’ 
To-Day’s Magazine, one year....... 
“Kansas City Star,” one 


year coe cee 
The Progressive Farmer, one year. 
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Editor Clarence Poe’s Great Book « of Foreign Travel. 


Read what these men have to 
say about it: 


National 
night 


Hon. C. S. Barrett, President 
Farmers’ Union: “I was up nearly all 
reading your book, ‘Where Half the World 
is Waking Up.’ Read every line of it. It is 
fine. My boys are now reading it. It is the 
first time I have read a book through in sev- 
eral years; that is, read every of one, 
as I have been so very busy with my Farm- 
ers’ Union work.” 


line 





Dr. Edwin A, Alderman, University of Vir- 
ginia: “Delightful! It is the work of a man 
with eyes to see and a brain to interpret.” 





H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union: “It is as instructive as a 
modern history and as interesting as a 
novel.” 

J. C. Hardy, President Mississippi A. & M, 
College: “‘I have enjoyed it more than I can 
tell you. When I had completed the book, T 
almost felt that I had made the trip my- 
self,” 


REGULAR PRICE $1.50 
OUR GREAT OFFER 


ALL FOR ONLY 
$2.00 


A Year’s Reading for Only $2. Order Today. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 










































































GAS TRACTOR FOR FARM WORK. 
HUBER “FIFTEEN-THIRTY.” 














Users of this Tractor have found they 
can do their work at much less expense 
than they could with horses. There is 
the added satisfaction of getting your 
work done on time, even in the Rothest 
and dryest weather. Use gasoline or 
kerosene for fuel. Full details by ask- 
ing the makers. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO., 


652 Center St., MARION, OHIO. 

















has confided to Alf his love for Guinea and 
is then told that since a child she has con- 
sidered herself engaged to Chydister Lunds- 
ford, Millie’s brother, a young physician still 
in college. About this time Chyd comes 
home and all the young folks are invited to 
a party at the General’s in his honor. Alf 
proposes to Millie who refuses to take him 
seriously. The next day he encounters young 
Dan Stuart, a wealthy neighborhood boy, and 
a suitor of Millie’s, who, knowing of his in- 
fatuation for Millie, makes a slight remark 
about her. When Alf resents his insinuations 
Stuart draws his pistol on him. Later Alf 
arms himself and shoots Stuart as he is re- 
turning from the General's, 





CHAPTER XI.— (Continued) 


‘And you are going to take back 
what you said,’ I remarked as quiet- 
ly as I could, or I’m going to kill you 
right here.’ He didn’t say a word— 
he snatched at his pistol and then I 
fired, and he fell forward on his 
horse’s neck. The horse jumped and 
I sprang forward and caught the 
body and eased it to the ground— 
stretched it in the road and left it. 
But I went up to Etheredge’s house 
and hallooed, and when he answered 
I told him that the dog had come and 
that his name was Dan Stuart, and 


| that he would find him lying in the 


road. I heard him shout something, 
but I didn’t wait for him to come 
out, but went into the woods and 
came on home. And now I’ve got to 
go.” 

“Go where?” I asked, facing him 
round as he strove to turn from me. 

“To town to give myself up. Don’t 
tell the old folks tonight. Tell them 


in the morning—tell them _ that 
they’ll find me in jail.” 
I strove to restrain him; I could 


scarcely believe what he had told me. 
I asked him if he had not been 
dreaming. He shook his head, pull- 
ing away from me. “If you are my 
friend, Bill, do as I tell you. It’s all 
over with me now, and all I can do is 
to answer to the law.’ He caught up 
his hat. “Tell them at morning; 
make it as soft as you can—tell them 
how I love that girl—tell them that 
I am crazy. Don’t hold me, Bill. I 
must go. 10d bless you.”’ 

He pulled away from me and went 
down stairs so easily that he made 
scarcely a sound. I followed him, 
begged him to let me go with him, 
but, creeping back half way up the 
stairs, he said:- “You can be of 


be no school today,” I said. 
say a word, please.”’ 


“Don’t 


“But what’s the matter?’ she 
asked, with a look of fright. 
“Come out here under the tree. 


Will you promise not to scream if I 
tell you something?” 

“But what can you tell me to 
make me scream? Oh——” 

“I’m not going to speak of my- 
self,” I broke in, fearing that she 
might think that I was going to tell 
her of my love. ‘Come out here, 
please.”’ 

She followed me to the bench un- 
der the tree and she stood there 
nervously gazing at me as I sat 
down, waiting for me to speak and 
yet afraid to hear me. 

“What is it, please? But don’t 
tell me anything bad—I don’t wart 
to hear anything bad.”’ 


“But you must hear this. Alf— 
Alf has had a quarrel with Dan 
Stuart. It was worse than a quarrel, 


and has——”’ 

“Killed him?’ she said, ga zing 
me. “Don’t tell me anything 

She sat down beside me and hid 
her face “Alf has gone to town to 


at 


give himself up, and we must tell 
your father and mother. It wasn’t 
murder—it was self-defense. You 


go and tell your mother, tell her as 
quietly as yoy can. I see your father 
gut yonder. I will tell him. Tell 
her that they got into a quarrel last 
night.” 

She went away without looking 
back at me, without iptting me see 
her face, and as I passed ‘ne corner 
of the house I heard her talking and 
before I reached the old man TI heard 
a cry from that poor old woman. 

Old Lim was at the door of his 
“stockade,” oiling the lock. ‘‘Devil- 
ish thing don’t work well,” he said. 
*‘A padlock is generally. the best lock 
or the worst; you can never tell 
which. If I could jest git a drap of 
the grease into the keyhole I’d soon 
fix it. But it won’t go in, you see. 
By jings, the devil has his own way 
about half the time, and his influence 
is mighty powerful the other half. 
Now, we're gittin’ at it.- I reckon 
we'd better go on to. breakfast, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Saturday, February 14, 1914.] 





| FACTS ABOUT LIVESTOCK 








1914 LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 





We Are Short Nearly N 
Three Hogs for Each 


ine Beef 
100 Peo 


Cattle, Seven Sheep and Over 
ple, as Compared With 1910 





HE indicated total shortage of meat animals 


1910 is nearly nine beef cattle, 
each 100 of the total estimated 
January, 1914, acording to the estima 








since the census of 
seven sheep and over three hogs for 
population of the United States in 
tes of the Department of Agricul- 











ture. The figures by years are as follows, those subsequent to 1910 being 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture. 
Beef Cattle Sheep Swine 

C91 ck Howie se cbs FONT 8T. CSOs Bis ses 41,178,000 52,448, 000 58,186,000 

Fi) Pewee eer kee ee ee eee ee ee -.. 39,679,000 53,633,000 65,620,000 

Ah re re. ret ee eos ie ee ee 37,260,000 52,362,000 65,410,000 

Ch Sn Terre ee ee Ck ee ee ee eo 36,030,000 51,482,000 61,178,000 

co) Sree ee eee ee ee oe «ewe Bae 855,000 49,719,000 58,933,000 


Total meat animals, Census of 19 
Estimated number, January, 191 


Estimated decrease..... 


The actual figures of decrease as 


HO: 6 ... 151,812,000 
B66 66 08s we ie ESO I OUU 





7,305,000 
stated above, however, do not take 


Cr 


into consideration the increase in the population of the United States. 
Taking this figure of estimtaed population: 


3eef cattle are 19 
necessary to maintain the per 
USAGE osc Fess eee we 

Sheep are 11.6 per ¢ cent short, or 

Swine are 5.2 per cent short, or.. 


Making an indicated total shortage on 
the census of 1910 of approximately 18,259,000 head. 


mals since 


Nevertheless, the estimated value of livestock for 1914 is $3 


000 more than in 1910. 
estimates show that the farm value of 


2 per cent short 


of the 
capita 


number 
ratio of 
36,000 head; 
509,000 head; 
214,000 head; 


meat ani- 


5 


95,487,- 


The increase indicated is due to the fact that the 


beef cattle has increased from 


$19.07 to $31.13 a head, or 63.2 per cent, an average annual increase of 


over 15 per cent. 
per head, or 13.4 per cent. 
erage farm value of $4.12 in 1910 to 


Sheep hav 


Swine have increased in value from $9.17 


to $10.40 
ye decreased from an estimated av- 
$4.04 in 1914. 








































































DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS (FEEDING VALUE) AND PLANT FOODS (FERTILIZER 
VALUE) IN 100 POUNDS OF FEEDING MATERIAL 
| Digestible Nutrients in 100 Ibs. || Plant Foods in 100 Ibs. 
Saye 
| Protein |C’hydrates| Fats \| Nitrogen |Phos. Acid| Patash 
= | | \| ——|— — 
Cs nied. te te 4.3 } 1.65 | 0.65 | 0.40 
Corn and cob “meal Seetanes 4.4 60.0 2.9 | 1.65 0.65 0.40 
Corn COD ..ccsscecees eevee 0.5 44.8 cece | 0.40 0.06 0.45 
Corn: DTath. sccvewscoeesee 6.0 52.5 4.8 {| 1.65 1.20 0.70 
Wheat bran .ccccccccccece 11.9 42.0 2.5 2.65 2.90 1.60 
Wheat shorts..ccccccecees 13.0 45.7 4.5 2.80 £35 | 0.65 
RYE sxssns oedéewe nureees 9.5 69.4 1.2 1.70 0.85 0.60 
Barley . iateseecsveen 8.4 os 3 ~— at en 
: is (dry)... 20.0 32. ; oo 25 “a 
a 1 ee eps 8.8 49.2 4.3 || 2.00 0.80 0.61 
IGS accesses Meee eeuweces 6.4 79.2 0.4 | 1.10 0.20 0.10 
Rice ult cons cohen 0.3 19.9 0.7 | 0.60 0.20 0.15 
Rice bran ...ccccccvccsccce 7.6 38.8 7.3 1.90 0.30 0.25 
Rice polish .....-seeeee eee 7.9 58.6 5.3 | 1.90 2.65 0.70 
Sorghum seed .....sseeee- 4.5 61.1 2.8 |} 1.50 0.85 0.35 
Kaffir Corn ...ccccees ncaa 5.2 44.3 1.4 I 1.75 oe 
i 2e( N -al: | 
WO sinsess eee ated 30.2 32.0 6.9 } 5.30 1.75 1.30 
New Process ececeeeeees | 31.5 35.7 2.4 | 5.70 1.85 | 1.40 
Cottonseed ......+. weiss | 12.5 30.0 17.3 {| 3.20 1.30 1.20 
Cottonseed meal .......-. | 37.2 21.4 9.6 {| 6.60 2.80 1.80 
Sunflower seed ..ccccccees | 12.1 20.8 29.0 \| 2.29 1.2 0.75 
Peanut” cake ...cccccccces 42.8 20.4 7.2 7.50 1.30 1.50 
Soy beans ...ccccccesecees 29.1 23.3 14.6 5.30 1.80 2.00 
Cowpeas .. 16.8 54.9 1.1 3.10 1.00 1.20 
Tankage 50.0 ones 11.6 8.60 1.40 0.30 
Molasses iene 65.0 eens 0.30 eas + 
Mangels 1.0 Sap 0.2 0.15 0.10 0.35 
Turnip 1.0 8.1 0.2 0.25 0.10 0.45 
Trish potato cee» Saeed 11 15.7 0.1 0.35 0.15 0.50 
Sweet Potato ....00.s00- oa 0.8 22.9 0.3 0.25 0.10 0.50 
PRTTICHORE cages sccaecenosics 1.3 14.7 0.2 0.35 0.15 0.45 
WUMIINS. oa sccsscewceee 1.0 5.8 0.2 0.16 0.07 0.26 
SUGGS \ saves meres pawn ewe 0.6 9.1 5.6 0.10 pattie oawa 
DEOENE sage vad dersinsseene 2.1 34.4 » I 0.40 er — 
Beet pulp ..... rrr rere 4.1 64.9 eae’ 1.30 0.20 0.30 
Skim milk ...... Sis Seans 2.9 5.3 0.3 0.50 0.35 0.20 
Be UBOr Titi, oss > 06 siaok 04's 5 04 3.8 3.9 1.0 0.50 0 0.15 
mts me 1 2.8 37.8 0.8 1.00 
torn fodder (leaves)... - 37. R ‘ aan ees 
Corn stover po cxiuncbi 1.9 41.6 0.9 0.80 0.30 1.40 
Corn Rees scsecescosesa 0.8 33.8 0.2 0.40 eeu vane 
Timothy hay ...ccccccee 2.8 42.4 1.3 1.25 0.55 1.00 
Red Gate Soacamacscses cou 4.8 46.9 1.0 1.25 0.35 1.00 
Johnson GRABS “Se seccscs 2.9 me es e- cone sone 
Sermuda grasS ....cece. 6.4 x 6 a cues Se 
Oat hay = awvanccnanst ‘o¥e 4.7 36.7 fe in 0.65 2.20 
Lespedeza hay ......00. 9.1 37.7 4 : Mags “ves 
Cowpea hay AY sores za 10.8 38.6 1.1 2.27 0.55 1.75 
Sov Dean Nav <scisnsens 10.6 40.9 1.2 Me 0.70 1.10 
Red clover hay ....+.e.- 7.3 37.8 1.8 2.00 0.50 2.00 
Crimson clover hay .... 10.5 34.9 i.e 2.24 0.45 1.50 
minis HAG! dees ceaes opce 10.5 40.5 0.9 2.32 0.50 2.10 
Vetch hay .ssececceeees 11.9 40.7 1.6 2.72 0.75 2.30 
Peanut vine hay ....... 6.7 42.2 3.0 1.70 0.30 1.5 
Sorghum HAY ccccce aa 2.5 44.3 0.9 0.90 sees ae 
Millet hay ..... aecawed 5.0 46.9 42 1.25 0.45 1.50 
Wheat. stvaw. aconssesseu 0.8 35.2 0.4 0.50 0.15 0.60 
Oat straw ..ccc.ccseceese 72 39.5 0.8 0.60 | 0.20 1.25 
Cottonseed hulls ....... 0.3 33.2 17 0.65 | 0.20 1.10 
Soy bean straw cecsceee 2.3 40.1 1.0 0.90 | 0.30 0.75 
Corn aslage cases wasn’ « ae ee 0.7 0.40 | 0.10 0.35 
Sorghum silage ..... oe 0.6 | 13.5 0.2 0.15 | 6.3% 0.20 
Soy bean ee eee 2.7 | 9.6 1.3 0.65 | 0.15 | 0.75 
TONIC FOR HOGS HOW A CREAM SEPARATOR PAYS. 


1 bushel charcoal. 

1 bushel hardwood ashes. 
2 pounds salt. 

2 pounds sulphate of iron. 
Break the charcoal up into small lumps, 
pulverize the sulphate of fron and mix all 
thoroughly and keep under shelter where the 
hogs can run to it at will. 

These mixtures are chiefly beneficial be- 
Cause the sulphate of iron will tend to keep 
the hogs free of worms and is a good tonic, 
should any of the hogs need a tonic. The 
8oft-coa) or charcoal is probably also bene- 
ficial, and the hogs like it. 





Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer, 








Every man with five good cows, who sells 
butter or cream, needs a separator. Here 
are some of the many ways in which it will 
help him. 

1, It will enable him to save more of the 
butter fat than he can possibly secure by any 
other method, 

2. It will make the labor of handling and 
caring for the milk less. 

8. It will give a more nearly uniform 
quality of cream and thus make it easier for 
him to make butter of the best quality. 

4. It will leave the skimmilk in better 
condition for feeding. 

Surely these things are worth thinking of, 
and a machine that will do them is worth 
investigating.—E, E, M. 


FEEDING TERMS DEFINED 

Ash—Mineral matter in feeds, The 
tion of a feeding stuff which remains 
it has been thoroughly burned, 
for proper development of the 
other tissues. 

Balanced Ration—A combination of feeds 
containing digestive nutrients in such pro- 
portions and amounts as will nourish the 
animal for 24 hours with least waste of 
materials. 

Carbohydrates—A group of nutrients rich 
in carbon and containing oygen and hy- | 
aoeaen in the proportions in which they form | 
water, The starches and sugars of feeding |} 
stuffs. Used for the production of heat and 
energy and the formation of fat in the body. 

Concentrates—The more nutritious or con- 
centrated portions of rations, The grains, 
like corn and oats, and mill products, like 
cottonseed meal, wheat bran, ete, 

Corn Fodder—In the South, the green 
leaves of the corn plant cured as hay. In 
the North, the corn plant (without the ears) 
cured—corn stover, 

Crude Fiber—The woody portion of feeds. 
The frame work or walls of cells of plants. 
Hard to digest and when in large amounts |} 
lowers the value of a feed. Included under | 
carbohydrates, 

Crude Protein—The portion of 
stuffs containing nitrogen, 
the building of all the 
body. 

Digestible Nutrients—The 
feedstuff that are 


por- 
after 
Essential 
bones and | 


| 





feeding | 
Essential for 
tissues of the animal 


portions of a 
dissolved or digested by 
the animal. The crude protein, carbohy- 
drates, fats, etc., in a feed that are digested, 
dissolved or used by the animal. 
Dry Matter—That portion of a 
stuff remaining after all the water 
ed in it has been driven off by heat. 
Ether Extract—That portion of a feeding 
stuff dissolved by ether Generally spoken 
of as ‘‘fats’’ in the feeds. They are 2.35 times 
as valuable as the carbohydrates. 
Fats—Fat or oil, wax, etc. The 
tract, or fat as it is generally 
much the same 
carbohydrates, 
Maintenance Ration—Sufficient feed to} 
maintain a resting animal for a period of 24 
hours without gaining or losing weight. 
Nitrogen-free Extract—Portion of a feed 
remaining after deducting 


feeding 
contain- 








| 

ether ex- | 

called, serves | 

purpose in the body as sid 





crude fiber, and ether extract, or fat. | 
Starches, sugars, gums, ete, Nitrogen free 
extract ‘and crude fiber combined form the 


carbohydrates, 

Nutrient—Any part of a feedstuff capable 
of nourishing animals. 

Nutritive Ratio—The proportion or rela- 
tive amount of digestible protein to the car- 
bohydrates and fats in a ration, the fats 
having been multiplied by 2.25 and added 





to the carbohydrates, For instance, 2 pounds | 


of digestible protein to .6 pounds (.6 x 2.25=—= 

.35) of fats, plus 10.65 pounds 
carbohydrates; or 2 pounds 
pounds (.62.25+10.65—12) total fats and | 
carbohydrates make a nutritive ratio of 2 to 
12 or 1 to 6, generally written 1:6. 

Organic Matter—Matter frem plants and 
animals. Matter from things that have 
lived. The part of a feeding stuff which is 
destroyed by burning. 

Ration—The amount of feed given to an 
animal during 24 hours. 
toughage—The coarse 
hays, straws, silage, etc, 

Silo—A tub or tube-like structure in which 
green or succulent feeds are preserved by 
excluding the air except from top surface, 

Silage—The succulent feeds preserved in 
a_ silo. Ensilage now generally shortened 
to silage. 

Soiling—Feeding a crop when green, or a 
system of feeding animals with fresh grass 
or other plants cut and fed in a barn or 
enclosure, 

Stover—Corn plants cut when mature but 
not entirely dead and cured, from which 
the ears have been removed, 

Succulent Feed—Feed that is fresh or 
green, or that contains much water, such as 
grass, silage, roots, etc, 


protein to 12 


feeding stuffs, like 


SCORE CARD FOR BUTTER 





Points 
io) 5 Sn irre ear wire re uae 5 
IS oS: -o-1s tos as aca busine on 2X oR Pork lao ee eee 25 
| RSE aes T OTE em Te wna E a oe We ae Sere 15 
A et Seer errr rr ieee 10 
Package—style and neatness........ 5 
Wereact SCO6G. 6 oss cca Boss cv keeece 100 points 


Butter should have a clean, mild, creamy 
flavor, with a pronounced but pleasant aro- 
ma. The body should be close, solid and 
waxy, and free from buttermilk and undis- 
solved salt. The color should be uniform 
throughout the package, and as to individ- 
ual packages of a lot, and of a natural yel- 
low. The package should be neat, clean and 
attractive. 

How to Judge Butter—The style and neat- 
ness of the package is first noted before it 
has been disfigured or altered. A sample is 


then taken and immediately passed under 
the nose for the purpose of detecting the 
aroma, smell, ete. Those who judge butter 


regularly have a steel butter tier fer draw- 
ing the sample. The color is then examined 
for defects and the brine is examined for free 
buttermilk. The butter is then tasted and 
at the same time tested for undissolved salt 
by holding a small amount of butter between 
the tongue and roof of the mouth until dis- 
solved. Next the body and grain are care- 
fully noted. 





TO ASCERTAIN THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE 


Measure the girth close behind the 
der, and the length from the fore 
the shoulder blade along the 
bone at the tail, which is in a vertical line 
with the buttock, both in feet, Multiply the 
square of the girth, 
times the length, and divide the 
21; the quotient is the weight (mearly) of th« 
four quarters, in imperial stones of 14 
peunds avoirdupois. For example, if the 
girth be 6 feet, and the length 5% feet, we 
shall have 6X6=36 and 5% *5—26%; then 
86 X 26%, 945, and this divided by 21 gives 
45 stones exactly. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in very fat cattle the four quar- 
ters will be about one-twentieth more, while 
in those in a very lean state there will be 
one-twentieth less than the weight obtained 
by the rule. 
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EASY 
ACTION: on 


~ 
a 


Stewart ecarinc Clipping Machine 


Turns easier,clips faster and closer and stays | 
longer than any other. Gears areall file hard 












expressed in feet, by five | 
product by | 


art single tension clipping head. Get 

one from your dealer, every machine guaranteed, 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT co 

157 Ohio Street; cAGO, iLL. 

Write forfree new catalog | of aoe. ae line of 

horse clipping and sheep shearing machines. 











ARANTEED 
INDIANA SILO 
Get ready to build 2 silo for 1914. We 
have e special EARLY BUYERS" Praposi- 
tion whica wiil be of interest. A new books 
by Benjamin Quod, “The Watch Tower of 
i, ated new catalog and other 

willbe 


Ma Write for them today. Address 
nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO CO. 


623 pay “eg Andersen, Ind, 
le Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
tees lediana Bidg., Des Moiass, ta, 


264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this sub- € 
ject published. Used as text book 











by many Agricultural Colleges, 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 

to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illus- 
trations, a vast amount of useful information 
boiled down for the practical farmer, Tells 
“How to Make Silage’’—‘tHow to Feed Sil- 
age’’—“‘How to Build Silos’’—‘Silage System 
and Soil Fertililty’—‘“Silage Crops in Semi- 
Arid Regions.’’ All about “Summer Silos” 
and the Use of Silage in Beef Production, 
Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or post- 
age stamps and mention this paper, 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 


THE BEST PIG FORCEPS 
EVER INVENTED 


Send $1.50 and recelve prepaid a pair of the latest pat- 
ented pig forceps. Absolutely gunpotend: Also write 
for free copyrighted booklet on ow Keep Hogs 
Healthy and Raise Them Profitably.’’ iow wanted 
in every township. 


SHERMAN HOG GREASER CO., 
Dept. M Peoria, Ill. 

















One Drop 
oi Water 


amounts to little. But suc- 
cessive drops of water drip- 
ping from a reasonable 
height wear away the hard- 
est rock. 


ONE want ad may not effect the 
sale or find the man. But suc- 
cessive want ads appearing in 
this paper, which reaches 
thousands weekly, are certain 
to produce results. 


Send it NOW 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














THE MAN WHO GETS AHEAD 


Modern farming, like modern manufactur- 
ing, is on a highly competitive basis. We 
must keep up with the times to make a 
profit, and the man who makes the greatest 
profit is the man ahead of the times, 

In this day no farmer could go back to 
hand labor, fof his cost of production would 
be greater than his crop is worth. 


Many a good farmer keeps ahead of hig 
neighbor by carefully reading the advertise 
ing In his farm paper. 
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THE 


Farmer’s Library 


HE SUCCESSFUL farmer of today is usually a reading 
farmer, and this is going to be even more the rule in 
the future. More is being learned all the time about 

agriculture and agricultural practices, and the standard of 
farming and of farm life is constantly being raised. This 
means that the farmer of the future will have to know more 
than the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, if he 
would be considered a “good” farmer, than does even the 
“good” farmer of today. 











There are many ways of acquiring this necessary knowl- 
edge. One of the best—one, in fact, indispensable, if it is to 
be acquired economically—is by the reading of good books 
on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
+ cau all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


Books of Reference——_ 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- 
cox and C, B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture........:. $3.50 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
ME eae cs we seh ob eeeu ee bsd acd ee busses sccoe 1,96 


General Agriculture 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A _ text-book 
for high school and college students, but useful 


MI RSS CNRS RENN he eG ser se Ses be be $5 0.00 620 68 88% 1.60 
Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 

MOCO Os CO OUr TOGO OEW 6-65.05 2s 6 dis bec sewed ec eseet as 1.50 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 

TIGA: DUP SMU te CVONI 5.4.5 6270 60-8 6 hehe eee eeres 1.75 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spillman 

—A book Southern farmers need to study....... 1.00 


Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, 
roads, fences, etc..... eee Lene ye cere eer ee 1.50 


Soils and Fertilizers— 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 


A standard work by an authority........cssecee 1.00 
Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date...... 1,50 
Soils—By S. W. Flietcher—Authoritative, readable, fine- 
Sy MI pro 0 605 ce ecc 54 ceed hence tne see ees 2.00 
Fertilizer—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
OS Ee Pee eet See 1.25 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 
popular ....... Sisasabesecaw passeeeedcsesessesedd aan 
e 
Livestock—— 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every Stock- 





a ee Serer eerT err eerreee irre 2.25 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb— 
All leading breeds described and pictured....... 2.00 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
GE TMVERCOGIE -MMSUAGOMENE. 0.606 sc cc ecsscesccesse 1.50 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 
EE NS SOS ie ORL eae eter eee 1.50 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer......... 1.00 
Market, Dairy Farming—By John Mich Th ..o ss 5s acee 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich-, 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each........ 1.00 
Milk and Its Preducts—By H. H. Wing—aA reliable 
guide to the care of milk........-scccsecccvcees 1.50 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation.......... 3.50 


Poultry—. 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 


ia Ae SADIE oo aec kt ssc ees eoliessaceee'e es eens 2.00 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
formation ..... Perey epenees vee sie Medeiee'6 g:0 sow 85 
e 
Horticulture— 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. New- 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects........... 1.00 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By. L. H. Bailey—One 
of the best books for the beginner........... see 1,50 
The Pruning Book— By L. H. Bailey— The subject 
fully treated .....ccccccccccccoes SET OPPO eee 1.50 
e 
Miscellaneous—— 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M, Weed—In- > 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etC.......e.eee eevee 1,25 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
The authority on bees. .....-cccccccsccvesecscocs 1.50 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuabie book on 
making the home surroundings healthy........- 1.50 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can produce for readers 
good books on many subjects entirely outside this list. We shall be glad to hear from 
all who wish to buy farm books of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and sup- 
ply them with any books they need at publishers’ prices. 
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MORE LIVESTOCK FACTS 








APPROXIMATE CAPACITY OF SILOS IN VARIOUS SIZES, IN TONS 

















































































































Height | erty Inside Diameter of Silo in Feet Space at 
of Silo, | fete Top Not 
Feet re 1 10 | 17 | 18 | i9 | 20 Filled 
20 30 Ibs. 21 2 sft. 
21 30.5 Ibs. 22 s 
22 a 
23 2 ft 

24 80 2 ft. * 
25 84 2 ft 
26 88 99 214 ft. 
27 93 105 2\4 ft. 
28 98 111 123 21% ft. 
29 103 117 130 21'6 ft. 
30 108 122 137 151 2% ft. 
31 113 127 142 156 3 
32 118 133 148 164 3. ft. 
33 124 140 155 172 3 
34 130 146 163 180 3 ft. 
35 136 153 170 188 oe 
36 41 158 176 194 3% ft. 
37 146 165 183 202 3% ft 
38 152 172 191 211 3% ft. 
39 159 179 199 220 3% ft. 
40 166 186 207 229 3% ft. 

















The above estimates are not as large as those generally given by something like one-fifth, or 20 
per cent, but we believe they much more nearly represent the amounts of silage usually put in silos of the 


izes stated than the estimates generally given. 


Since we have learned that well matured corn makes 


the best silage, it is not so heavy with moisture and weighs less per cubic foot than generally estimated, 
and, moreovei, in the estimates usually given no allowance is made for the two to four feet left empty 
at the top, after settiing takes place, unless the silo is repeatedly filled. 

As is well known the deeper the silo the greater the weight and the tighter it packs, and the greater 
the weight per cubic foot. We have allowed an arbitrary increase of one-half pound per foot increase 


in depth of silo. 


Deep silos also settle more than those of less depth, and we have excluded the top 2 to 314 feet 
from our calculations in estimating the capacity of silos. 
The yield of silage produced per acre is also usually much over-estimated. From six to eight tons 
is near the average in the South, but, of course, 10, 12 or 15 tons per acre is a practical attainment when 


the land is made rich enough. 


_ ..The silo should be twice as many feet high as it is feet in diameter; in other words, a silo 10 feet 
in diameter should be at least 20 feet high and one 16 feet in diameter ought to be at least 32 feet high. 
In fact, considerably higher than this is preferable, and there is no good reason why a silo 16 feet in 
diameter should not be 36 to 40 feet high. From 1% to 2 inches should be fed off the top surface evenly 


each day. 


In warm weather it is necessary to feed as much as 2 inches to prevent the silage spoiling. 


' If 10 cows will consume the silage fast enough to prevent spoiling from a silo 10 feet in diameter it 
will require 40 cows fed the same amount for a silo 20 feet in diameter. 





COMPARATIVE VALUES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The following table shows the relative values of different products, by which the dairyman can 
determine whether it will pay best*to sell milk, cream or butter: 





Per Cent. of Fat 


When Milk Sells 
in Milk At 


20% Cream Must 
Sell At 


30% Cream Must 
Sell At 


Butter Must 
Sell At 





5c per quart 
3.5 6c per quart 

8c per quart 
10c per quart 


25c per quart 
3lc per quart 
42c per quart 
53c per quart 


36c per quart 
43c per quart 
59c per quart 
75c per quart 


50c per pound 
60c per pound 
84c per pound 
$1.06 per pound 





5c per quart 
4.0 6c per quart 

8c per quart 
10c per quart 


22c per quart 
27c per quart 
37c per quart 
46c per quart 


3lc per quart 
38c per quart 
50c per quart 
66c per quart 


44c per pound 
54c per pound 
73c per pound 
93c per pound 





5c per quart 
4.5 6c per quart 

8c per quart 
1Cc per quart 


20c per quart 
24c per quart 
32c per quart 
4l1c per quart 


28c per quart 
34c per quart 
46c per quart 
59c per quart 


39c per pound 
47c per pound 
65c per pound 
82c per pound 





5c per quart 
5.6 6c per quart 

8c per quart 
10c per quart 








18c per quart 
2lc per quart 
29c per quart 
37c per quart 


25c per quart 
30c per quart 
42c per quart 
53c per quart 


35c per pound 
43c per pound 
59c per pound 
75c per pound 











In calculating the above values, skimmilk and buttermilk have been rated at 30 cents per 100 


pounds. The weight allowed per quart is as follows: 


Milk, 2.15 pounds; 20 per cent cream, 2.1 pounds; 


and 30 per cent cream, 2.0 pounds. The cost of handling and retailing these products as well as the 
cost of making the butter, have not been considered. f 

From the above table it will be seen that when 3.5 per cent. milk sells at 5 cents per quart, 20 per 
cent. cream must sell at 25 cents per quart, 30 per cent. cream at 36 cents per quart, and butter at 50 
Similarly, when 5 per cent milk sells at 5 cents per quart, 
20 per cent cream must sell at 18 cents per quart, 30 per cent. cream, at 25 cents per quart, and butter 


cents per pound to yield equivalent returns. 


at 35 cents per pound. 


The table emphasizes the importance of selling milk on the basis of its fat content.—John Michels. 





ROTATION OF CROPS FOR HOG PASTURE 


By R. S. Curtis, of the North Carolina Experiment Station . 
Mr. Curtis gives the following list of grazing crops for hogs with the dates of seeding and times of 


grazing. 


off it is quite possible to have some grazing for the hogs every month in the year. 


Bv having four lots and shifting the hogs from one to the other as the different crops are eaten 





Crop 


Date of Seeding 


Period of Grazing 





Rye and crimson clover. . 
a - 6 sb = le 6 te 

Wheat Pa a ae 

Oats and vetch 

Cow peas—New Era 

Soy beans ... .- 

Canada peas and oats 

Alfalfa . . . A 

Bermuda grass . 

Spanish peanuts 

Sweet potatoes . 


Mangels . ee ear 
Oe re 
Artichokes . Beas 
Bur clover 


Red clover 

Japan clover 

White clover i oe 
oo" Daa ee eee 





Aug. 1 to Oct. 1 
Sept. 10 to Nov. 15 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 1 
Aug. 10 to Oct. 1 
May 15 to July 15 
May 15 to July 15 
Feb. 15 to March 1 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 
March 15 to May 15 
May 15 to July 15 
May 1 to July 1 
April 20 to May 15 
April 1 to May 10 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 20 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 1 
Sept. 10 to Oct. 15 
April 1 to May 15 
Sept. 1 to Oct. 1 
Aug. 15 to May 1 





Nov. 15 to April 25 
Nov. 1 to July 15 
Nov. 20 to July 15 
Nov. 15 to April 20 
July 10 to Oct. 15 
July 15 to Oct. 15 
April 15 to June 15 
May 20 to Sept. 20 
June 1 to Aug. 15 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
Sept. 15 to Dec. 1 
Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
Sept. 15 to Jan. 1 
Nov. 1 to March 1 
Dec. 1 to March 1 
April 1 to June 15 
June 1 to Sept. 15 
Dec. 15 to June 1 
Oct. to July 





How to Register an Animal 
A* ANIMAL is not eligible to reg- 

istration unless its sire and dam 
are registered or eligible to registra- 
tion, and no animal can be registered 
until its sire and dam have been reg- 


istered. 


When you desire to register an an- 
imal, write to the Secretary of the 
Registry Association of the breed to 
which the animal belongs and ask fr 
regula- 
tions and instructions for making out 
the application for registration, and 
then follow these instructions. 

Below is'a list of the American 


the necessary blank 


taries: 
HORSES 

American Association of Importers and 
3reeders of Belgian Draft 2 
Connor, Jr., Secretary, W abash, Ind. 
American Clydesdale Association, ; 
Ogilvie, Secretary, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill 











forms, 


Horses, 


American Hackney Horse Society, Guerney 


Ky. 


Burgess, Sr., Secretary, 


land 


American 


Ave., Chicago, Il] 


Arabian Horse Club 
Bush-Brown, Secretary, 
Washington, D, C. 

Cleveland Bay Society of America, R P. 
Stericker, Secretary, Oconomowoc, Wi 

French Coach Horse Registry Co., 
MeL: 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1ughlin, Secretary, 


C. Gue, Secretary, 460 Fulton Ave., Hemp- 
stead; L.‘I., N. Y¥. 
American Morgan Register Association, T. 
E. Boyce, Secretary, Middlebury, Vt. 
American Saddle-Horse 
tion, Roger R, Lillard, Secretary, Lawrence- 
burg, 
American 
M. Wade, Secretary, 
American Shire 


Breeders <Associa- 


Shetland Pony Club, Miss Julia 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Horse 


Association, Chas. 


Wenona, Ill, 
Suffolk Horse Association, A. 
Graham Galbraith, Secretary, DeKalb, IIl. 
American Trotting Register Association, 
William H. Knight, Secretary, 137 S, Ash- 


of America, H. K. 
1729 G. st., N. W. 








E 


1319 Wesley Ave., 


See E French Coach Horse Society of America, 
Record Associations and their Secre- punc 


and Harrison St., 
German, 


of A 
zk. B. Meld, 


Percheron 
Dinsmore, 
Chicago, Ill. 


merica, C. E. 
lowa, 


Secretary, 


Stubbs, Secretary, Fair- 


Society of 
Union Stock 


can E. Willett, Secretary, Maple Ave. 
Oak Park, IIl. 
Hanoverian and Oldenburg Coach 
Horse Association of America, J. 
Secretary, Lafayette, Ind. 
National French Draft 


Crouch, 


Horse Association 


Wayne 
Yards, 


America, 
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The Jockey Club, W. H. Rowe, Secretary, 
6-S East 46th St., New York, N, Y. 

The Welsh Pony and Cob Society of Amer- 
ica, J. H. Leet, Secretary, Mantua, Ohio, 

JACKS AND JENNETS 

American Breeders Association of Jacks 
and Jennets, J. W. Jones, Secretary, Colum- 
bia, Tenn, 


CATTLE 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Charles Gray, Secretary, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

American Devon Cattle Club, L. P, Sisson, 
Secretary, Charlottsville, Va. 

American Galloway Breeders - Association, 
R. W. Brown, Secretary, Carrollton, Mo, j 

American Guernsey Cattle Club, William 
H. Caldwell, Secretary, Petersboro, N. H. | 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders Asso- 
ciation, R. J, Kinzer, Secretary, 1012 Balti- 
more Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, R. M. Gow, 
Secretary, 8 West 17th St., New York, N. Y. 

American Kerry and Dexter Cattle Club, 
Cc. S, Plumb, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio, 

American Shorthorn Breeders Association, 
Roy G. Groves, Secretary, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Sussex Association, Overton Lea, 
Secretary, Nashville, Tenn, 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, C., M. 
Winslow, Secretary, Brandon, Vt. 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders Association, 
Ira Inman, Secretary, Beloit, Wis. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association of Amer- 
ica, G. G. Gibbs, Secretary, Marksboro, N. J. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 
Frederick L, Houghton, Secretary, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Polled Durham Breeders Association, J. H. 
Martz, Secretary, Greenville, Ohio. 

ted Polled Cattle Club of America, Ine., 
H. A. Martin, Secretary, Gotham, Wis, 
SWINE 

American Berkshire Association, Frank S. 
Springer, Secretary, 510 East Monroe S&t., 
Springfield, Ill. 

American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders 
Association, Robert J. Evans, Secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill, 

National Duroc-Jersey Record Association, 
J. R. Pfander, Secretary, Peoria, Ill. 

American Hampshire Swine Record Asso- 





THE SOUTH NEEDS MORE 
HORSE POWER 


HERE the South Carolina farmer 
uses one mule, weighing 800 to 
900 pounds, and one man to plow, ac- 
complishing less than an acre per day 
from three to four inches deep, the lowa 
farmer uses at least three horses, weigh- 
ing from 1400 to 1500 pounds each, and 
plows four acres per day, six to eight 
inches deep. He uses five and one-half 
times the power and accomplishes about 
eight times the work in a day, if depth 
of the plowing is considered.—Dr. S. A. 
Knapp. 














ciation, F, C, Stone, Secretary, 703 E. Neb- 
raska Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

The American Large Black Pig Society, J. 
F, Cook, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 

American Tamworth Swine Record Asso- 
a BE. N. Ball, Secretary, Ann Arbor, 
lich, 

American Yorkshire Club, Harry G, Crum, 
Secretary, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

American Poland-China Record Co., W. M. 
McFadden, Secretary, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, I]. 

National Poland-China Record Co., A. M. 
Brown, Secretary, Moorman Block, Win- 
chester, Ind, 

Standard Poland-China Record Associa- 
tion, George F, Woodworth, Secretary, Mary- 
Ville, Mo. 

Cheshire Swine Breeders Association, Ed. 
S. Hill, Secretary, Freeville, N. Y. 

Chester White Record Association, F. F. 
Moore, Secretary, Rochester, Ind, 

O. I, C, Swine Breeders Association, J, C. 
Hiles, Secretary, P. O. Drawer, U., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

SHEEP 

American Cheviot Sheep Society, F. E. 
Dawley, Secretary,’ Fayetteville, N. Y. 

American Cotswold Registry Association, 
F, W. Harding, Secretary, Waukesha, Wis. 

The Continental Dorset Club, Joseph E. 
Wing, Secretary, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

\merican Hampshire Sheep Association, 
Cc. A. Tyler, Secretary, 310 BE, Chicago St., 
Coldwater, Mich, 


American-Leicester Breeders Association, 


A. J. Temple, Secretary, Cameron, I}, 
_National Lincoln Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion, Bert Smith, Secretary, Charlotte, Mich. 


American and Delaine Merino Record As- 
sociation, S. M, Cleaver, Secretary, Delaware, 
Ohio, 

Dickinson Merino Sheep Record Co., Mrs. 
Beulah MeMiller, Secretary, New Berlin, O. 

Standard Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders 
1 alata R, M. Wood, Secretary, Saline, 
Mich, 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
Scciation, Dwight Lincoln, Secretary, Milford 
Center, Ohio. 


Int rnational Von Homyer Rambouillet 

Club, E. N, Ball, Secretary, Ann Arbor, 

Mich, 

_ Vermont, New York and Ohio Merino 

Sheep Breeders Association, Wesley Bishop, 

Secretary, Delaware, Ohio. 

_American Oxford Down Record Associa- 

tion, Ww. A. Shafer, Secretary, Hamilton, O. 
Ame rican tomney 3reeders, Joseph E, 

Wing, Secretary, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
American Shropshire Registry Association, 


Miss Julia M. Wade, Secretary, Lafayette, 


nd 


_American Southdown Breeders Association, 
Prank Ss, Springer, Secretary, 510 E. Monroe 
St, Springfield, Ohio. A 

American Tunis Sheep Breeders Associa- 


tion, Charles 


t f Rountree, 
fordsville, Ind, 


Secretary, Craw- 
GOATS 

‘i American Angora Goat Breeders Associa- 

ion, R, C. Johnston, Secretary, 632 Tennes- 
See St., Lawrence, Kansas. 

American Milch Goat Record Asseciation, 


(23) 228 








TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











“The Horses You Want Are Here” 
STALLIONS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


MARES GELDINGS 


SHOW _HORSES ALL AGES 


GLENWORTH SAP 3LE HORSE FARMS 
Dixie Land’s Oz-n Source of Supply 


Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testi iais on licati 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good”’ 








BERKSHIRES,. 


~ arr 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLS¥EIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


- 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Reyistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

orgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for foundation a specialty. Every animal 
permanently immune to cholera. 


The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mgr., Tullahoma, Tenn. 




















POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Bred Gilts and Gilts that will do to breed, from 
large Sows and Boars, all pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 
BERKSHIRE BOARS 
A two-year-old herd-header of correct type, 


best breeding. One one-year-old, good individ- 
ual, good breeding. Two nice gilts, four good 


= R. P. STEINHEIMER, BROOKS, GA. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPP PALL OOOOOOOOmOmOoO™~OnnrM»m»4»+* 

















By the process of selection a:.d elimination, | s~ 
wellas the purchase of the best individuals tobe 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section Of the 
country. 

We have for immediate delivery bred gilts, 
service boars and pigs of either sex. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C.” 


Lad of Louisa 29047 
KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 
i 











Registered Essex and Duroc 
Sows and Gilts in farrow, service boars 
and pigs. Purebred Poland-Chinas, 
Angora Goats, Registered Jersey Heif- 
ers and Bulls. Bronze Turkeys. 


J. E. COULTER, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Booking orders for Spring 
delivery; breed and feed both shown here. Qual- 





folder. Pigs only. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and October Pigs, not akin. 
High quality. 








J. C. Darst, Secretary, Dean, Ohio, 





R. W. WATSON, Forest Depet, Va. 











ity guaranteed. They selleachother. Send for | 


0. I. C. SWINE 


PRRs 








PPAPPADADA DLO 


Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
scrub hogs. 


Two of our O. I. C. Hogs 
weighed 2806 lbs. Will ship you sample 
pair of these famous hogs ontimeand give 
agency to first applicant. We are origi- 
nators, most extensive breeders andship- 
pers of thoroughbred hogs in the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 


um, Write for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale.” 
It’s not a catalogue, but the boiled-down expe- 
rience of the most successful hog raiser in the 
country. Gives valuable information about 
breeding, feeding, marketing, etc. The most 
ractical book of its kind ever issued. It’s free. 
end today. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Building Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1863—50 Years’ Success 





TAMWORTHS. 
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HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year a Californian Holstein made a 
yearly record of 784.13 pounds of fat from 
25,081.8 pounds of milk. 

After an interval of two months she began 
another yearly test which has just come toa 
close with a record of 868.1 pounds of butter 
fat from 28,826.4 pounds of milk. 

These two successive yearly tests during 
which 54,800 pounds of milk were made are 
more evidence that great records are not 
spasmodic efforts, but represent capacity 
permanently developed. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Holstein-Friesian Asse., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















HEREFORDS. 
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OUR FOURTH ANNUAL, PUBLIC AUCTION 
—OF 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
-—WILL BE HELD— 


Tuesday, March 17th, At La Vernet Stock Farm 
For particulars address 


W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 











Registered Hereford and Holstein 


Cattle for sale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 
prices. GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS a» GUERNSEYS 


100 head high-grade Cows ani Heifers, 25 fresh 
cows, others freshen January and February. 
Large, young and well-marked; all in calf to 
registered bulls. Some grand family cows 
in this lot. All tuberculin tested. 


ELKTON FARM, - - Elkton, Md. 


GUERNSEYS 




















BALD LD LDP LL LDL LLL IIIA 
A few nice Bulls and Bull Calves 


Guernseys& 4; 


left, Boars, Sows and Pigs for sale 


Berkshires he exchange for oats, peas and soy 
(Re eans. 
Wyldwood Farms, Chester Co., Cornwell, S. C. 





HORSES 


PPL LLL LISS 











—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 











KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


We have a big lot of reg- 
istered Stallions, Mares, 
Colts and Fillies, and some 
splendid business horses, 
also some beautiful Welsh 
and Shetland Ponies. 
Our new catalogue will be 
ready Feb. 15th. Write us 
your wants or visit our 
farms. 
‘COOK & BROWN, 

Lexington, Ky. 








Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


POLAND CHINAS. 


ware Pr 





pve etatata 








“PURE BRED” PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS 


We have at all times Stallions, Mares and 
Fillies for sale, at farmers’ prices. 


Cc. J. Barger & Sons, Waynesboro, Va. 
JACKS 


LPP LLP 














KEEPSAKES MODEL was’ champion 
and grand champion Poland-China 
Sow at Knoxville, defeating the Mem- 
phis Tri-State and Tennessee State 
Fair grand champions. 

She and her litter mates are bred to 
prize-winning boars and are for sale 

Also 3 prize-winning herd boars, First 
prize, under year boar at Knoxville; and 

one Big Type, 500-tb. yearling; also a 

Klever’s Giant pig that was shown un- 

der 6 months. 

Twenty-five half Big Type fall pigs 
that are big, smooth and stretchy. 
L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 
large and smooth. Our friends made them 
famous, J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill, 














Kentucky Jacks and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 head of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
and Mares, and a few good 
plantation horses. We 
grow, register and_ sell 
more Mammoth Jacks 
than any firm in America. 
Write for catalogue or 

come and see them. 

COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS FOR SALE wri veristerea, Write 
or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 


dale. S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 























oad JERSEYS. 


LLLP LPI wm™ 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 











YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 





WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 








Jerseys and Ponies 


WE ARE OFFERING 
Tennessee and Jsland Blood 


for sale in Bulls and Heifers under six months old. 
Also a few Shetland Ponies. 


Address, EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 











f= “4 
Wants to Stop Orders for Stock 


Replying to your letter of the 19th, I beg 
to say that in the matter of adv. it looks 
as if I had better pay you to stop my ad. 
until I can catch up. I have sold all my 
young stock and have several letters yet 
to answer. I always use your columns 
when I have stock to sell. 
—H. L. BRAKE, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
. ae 


EVEN MORE WONDERFUL 




















The telegraph and the telephone, flashing 
| messages thousands of miles, are wonderful 
manifestations of our modern civilization. 
But greater than either is advertising. 

A man may make some wonderful ma- 
chine and wish the world to be informed; he 
may have an article to sell for less than the 
same kind of article may be bought else- 
where, or he may have some other business 
message the people should know. He turns 
to the newspaper, and next week his story 
will be read in a million homes. 

In this paper are many announcements of 
men who have real business stories to tell. 
It’s a splendid idea to get into the habit of 














reading them, 
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Better write For 
5 raying: ~ FREE 


rown’s Auto Spray 
5 does its work thorough- 
dy. Actually does banish 
blight, disease,insects inless 
time, with less work and less so- 
Intion. Keeps vines, trees, plants 
in perfect condition; 40 different 
sizes and styles. 


BROWN’S 
AUTO SPRAYS 


Hand and power outfits, 
300,000 farmers, or 

chardists, garden- 
ers now use them. 
Spray No.1, here 
shown—4 gal. ca- 
pacity—easily car- 
ried over should- 
ers—suitable for 5 
acres of field crops 
or 1 acre of trees 























—has Auto Pop 
Non- clogging 
nozzle--all kinds 
of sprays. 

Larger sprayers 








aren ae ee oa 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT HORTICUL- 








TURE AND PLANT DISEASES 











LIST OF DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN CROPS AND 


FRUIT TREES — WHAT 


FUNGICIDE TO USE AND WHEN TO APPLY IT 
By H. R. Fulton 
APPLE 





Scab 

Powdery Mildew 
Leaf Spots 
Sooty Mold 


Storable Lime-Sulphur 1-40 


(1) _When the central buds of clusters are pink 


(2) Just after petals fall 
(3) 2 or 3 weeks after (2) 





Cedar Rust uXg "0 eee ee Se oy ta a 





Blotch 
Leaf Spots 
Soety Mold 


Bordeaux, 3-4-50 ae 


Spraying as above may help. Remove nearby 
red cedar trees. . 











6 weeks after petals fall. 


Ww Again after 2 weeks 
if necessary. 





Bitter Rot Bordeaux 4-5-50 . . . 


In midsummer when careful observation shows 
first indication of rot. Repeat at intervals of 
1 or 2 weeks while danger lasts. 














Twig Blight . . a or ar ie ro ee | See under Pear Fire Blight. 





BEAN 





Pod Spot 


Bacterial Blight Woedeauxe . ss «© s+ «© « 


Plant seed from uninfected pods. If not pro™ 
curabie; spray (1) when plants are 3 inches 
high, (2) 2 weeks later, (3) when pods are set. 








CABBAGE 





Black Rot Formaldehyde, 1-40 © 





| Soax seed 10 minutes. Plant and set out in un- 























= ope 8 Ps Yellowsides contaminated soil. 
og Atomic Noz- ee ee 
zle. Cannot clog— Clubroot S) tata IGMG S 64% «ct 2s eo 80 bushels per acre, work in thoroughly. Rotate 
mn gel _— | crops. 
equa’ y ™ ~ ~ 7 s¥cr,°TT = 
sprayer. | CANTALOUPE AND CUCUMBER 
The E. C. Brown Co. | Anthracnose When vines begin to run. 2 more applications at 
98 Jay St, Rochester, W. ¥. Mildews - Bordeaux, 2-38-50 ... ee 3 a, | Increase strength to 
Blight 3-4-50. pray under ves. 
2 ee ae. CORN 
Seed treatment ineffective. Cut out and destroy 
Smut “ aah Te ay ee | pustules before they break. Keep smutted 
corn from manure. Rotate crops. 
GRAPE 





that ruin your fruit and destroy 
your trees, vines and plants. Get 
Tid of scale, fungi and worms by 
spraying. Stahl’s Treatise on 


sen | 
will tell you how to do it wit 
easy working — and efficient — 


Stahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits 


pret ow ag big’ Kamm a 
complete. Ss an 

found O. K. pay balance. If met gesurn ated we'll 
refund your money. Write today 


WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Box 158 Quincy, Hil. 








Black Rot 
Powcery Mildew 
Downy Mildew 


Bordeaux . . + © « «@ 





intervals of 2 or 3 weeks until berries are full 


When new growth is 8 inches long. Repeat at 
| size. 





LETTUCE 





Drop or Root Rot | Bluestone Solution . . . 


all. Drench spot with bluestone. If very 


Promptly remove all diseased plants, roots and 
| bad, plant in new place. 





OATS 





Smut <a 8 | Formaldehyde, 1-40 * « 


Sprinkle seed thoroughly. 


Leave covered in pile 
2 hours. 


Spread out to dry. 





PEACH 





Leaf Curl . .. Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-10 


— two or three weeks before buds begin to 
swell. 





Black Spot or Scab Self-boiled L.-S. 2. . « « 


3 or 4 weeks after petals fall. Late varieties 
may require another application in 3 weeks. 





Brown Rot e Self-boiled L.-S. . . « 





4 weeks before fruit is expected to ripen. 








PEAR 





Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping fiirsiver® 
Actu’ y does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—wa! upright. 


| Masters 


~~ Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 

every plant. Transplant tobacco, 

tomato, cabbage,sweet potatoes 

etc.—save tedious avon Bee full 
¢ 












L, *R 


stand—better quality crop. Saves 
cost every day u Guaran- 
teed. Write today. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. O, 150 West So.Water 
Street, Chicago, Ul. 




















With Half the Work 
. Nine sprays—same nozzle—round or 
flat—coarse or fine—cover twice the 
foliage. 
“Kant-Klog” Sprayer ¢Y 
Nozzle cleaned while working. 
Spray starts or stopsinstantly. 10 
styles. Write now for special offer. 
Agents wanted. 

ROCHESTER SPRAY PUMP CO. 
224 Broadway Rochester, N. Y. 



















LeafSpots. . . Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 


Same as for Apple Leaf Spots. 





Scab. <« « « « Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 


Same as for Apple Scab. 





Fire Blight .. d 6 es or Ss eo ee oe 








Promptly prune out every sign of blight, cutting 
well below the disease. Wash tools and all 
wounds with corrosive sublimate solution. 





PLUM 





Brown Rot... Self-boiled L.-S. 2. 2 « 


See under Peach Brown Rot. 





POTATO, IRISH 





es wl < s Formaldehyde, 1-30 eo @ 


Select out clean tubers and soak for two hours. 
Do not plant in infected soil. 





Early Blight . . Bordeaux .« « » « « e 


When plants are 6 or 8 inches high. Repeat 
every 10 to 20 days as may be necessary. 





Tip Burn or Leaf 
eee eae ee eh me ee Se Se we 


Spraying ineffective. Secure sufficient and con- 
stant water supply. Cultivation helps. 





Late Blight .. Bordeaux . « ec e ee e 





As soon as disease frst appears. At intervals of 
7 to 10 days as may be necessary. 








POTATO, SWEET 





Black Ret 
Stem Rot,— . . 
Wilt, Etc. 


Formaldehyde, 1-30 6 


Se'ect out sound tubers. Soak 2 hours. Bed 
and transplant in clean soil. Vine cuttings are 
safest for general planting. 








ROSE ' 





Powdery Mildew { Storable Lime-sulphur 1-40 
} or Flowers of Sulphur. . 





e of disease, and at 


| Apply on first appear 
sary. 


intervals as may be n 





STRAWBERRY 





Leaf-Spot .. . | Oe ee ae ae ee 





Renew beds frequently. 
plants. i 


Select sets from sound 
Spray in fall and again in spring. 








TOMATO 








We Want an Agent 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


We want a Progressive Farmer Agent in 
every neighborhood, and offer liberal 
commissions. 


“MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A 
READING NEIGHBORHOOD” 


And at the same time earn liberal eash 
returns, or valuable prizes. Write for 
terms. Address 


CY DEPARTMENT, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Always bear in mind that it is high- 
ly important when sending in your 
subscription to write your name and 
postoffice very plainly. Also be care- 
ful to state whether your subscription 
is new or renewal. If you are getting 
two papers notify us immediately. 





Leaf-Spot — { 


Late Blight— . 


Bordeaux . « « « « e 





| As soon as disease appears. 


Repeat every 10 
to 15 days as long as necessary. 





RIES Ge se, as Oe oe em ee ero. © 





Bacterial Wilt— 
Fungous Wilt— . | 








an * & 2 see 66 


Spraying neffective. 





Secure sufficient and con- 
Cultivation and mu'‘ch- 





Spraying ineffective. 
stant water supply. 
ing help. 





Do not plant seed or set 
| plants n nfected soil. Liming may help. 





WATERMELON 





Anthracnose . . | Bordeaux <« « « « ee 


| Soon after vines begin to run. Again 2 or 3 
| weeks later. 











ft P \ Formaldehyde, 1-40 os ak seed 10 minutes. Do not plant in infected 
soil. 
WHEAT 
3 | Immerse in water and skim off smutted grains. 
Stinking Smut Formaldehyde, 1-40 Ln @ oa Tr ; 





reat with formalin s 
| Plant with clean see 


ution two hours. Dry. 








Seeeew ss. 8 ia as se 


seed ineffective. Use 
niots 


p 





| Chemical treatment of 


seed grown in unaffecte 





AN ACRE IN FRUIT. 











may be 51 rprised at the num be r of 
fruit plants you can place on an acré You 
{ not limit yourself to an acre, but 
s a list for that much ground: 
plum trees set feet, 
peach trees sé 15 feet, 
14 Japan r ees set 15x15 feet, 
16 apple trees set 2 20 feet, 
16 pear trees set 26x20 feet, 


20 fig bushes set 12x10 feet, 

50 blackberries set 4x4 feet, 

50 dewberries set 4x4 feet, 

20 bunch grapes set 10x10 feet, 


1,050 strawberry plants (5 rows) set 3 feet 
by 1 foot. 

This is a total, all told, of 1,050 strawber- 
ries and 228 other plants and trees. Ne 
provision has been made for the pecans and 
Muscadine grapes. These should be provided 
for by using the pecans for shade trees, and 
the Muscadine grapes should have a place 








by themselves, This list may be changed 
or varied at will, omitting some and adding 
others to suit lecal conditions. 

Florida, H, HAROLD HUME 

FORMULAS FOR GRAFTING WAX 

1. The most common formula is: res $ 
parts by beeswax, 2 parts; talloy 1 
par Melt »gether and pour into a pail of 
cold water, Then grease the hands and pull 
the ax until it is nearly white. 

2 For use in cold weather, when the 
above will not work, take 6 pounds resin, 1 
pound beeswax, and 1 pint linseed oil: ap- 


ply this hot all over the joints with a brush. 
It showld be put on 1-8 of an inch thick. 

: For use in warm weather the following 
is used: t pounds of resin, 1 pound of bees- 
wax, and from half a pint to a pint of raw 
linseed oil. Melt all together, gradually turn 
it inte cold water and pull. The linseed oil 
should be entirely free from cottonseed oil. 


Spraying Treatments for Insects 


ORCHARD FRUITS, 


Apples—Usually need four sprayings, ag 
follows: 
1, Late winter before buds open. Use 


commercial _lime-sulphur, wash, 1 gal. to 8 
gals. water (see Directions 1) or make your 
own lime-sulphur wash, (see Directions 2). 

2. Just after blossoms fall. Use commer- 
cial lime-sulfur 1% gallons to 50 gallons 
water and add 3 pounds arsenate of lead 
(Directions 1), 

3. Three to four weeks later. 
oned Bordeaux. (Directions 4). 

4, Ten weeks later. Same as last spray- 


Use pois- 


ing. 

Pears—Usually two sprayings are enough, 

FA Late winter before buds open, Use 
commercial lime-sulphur wash 1 gal. to 8 
gals. water (see Directions 1), or make your 
wash, (Directions 2). 

2. Just after blossoms fall. Use commer. 
cial lime-sulphur 1% gals. to 50 gals, 
water, and add 3 pounds arsenate of lead, 
(Directions 1). 

Peaches—Early varieties need only the 
first three sprayings indicated. Elberta and 
later varieties need the fourth spraying, 

1, Late winter before buds open. Use 
commercial lime-sulphur 1 gal. to 8 gals, 
water (Directions 1), or make your own 
wash. (Directions 2), 

2. After petals fall, when young peach 
begins to split the shuck of the bloom, Use 
the poisoned self-boiled lime-sulphur wash 
(Directions 38). 

‘ 3. Two weeks later, same as last spray- 
ng. 

4. (For Elberta and later’ varieties), 
Month before due to ripen. Same as last 
spraying, but use no arsenate of lead, 

Plums—Same treatments as for peach. 

VINE AND SMALL FRUITS 

Grapes—Bunch grapes are here meant, In 
localities where they do not rot spraying 
may be omitted, but where rot is present, 
repeated treatments are necessary, four at 
least; and some growers spray as Many as 
six to eight times each year. 

1. Late winter before buds open. Use 
Bordeaux mixture (Directions 4) but no need 
to add the poison. 

2, When the young fruit is “set.” Use 
Bordeaux mixture (Directions 4) with the 
poison, 

3. Two weeks later. , Same as last, 

4. Two or three weeks later. Same as 
last. 

Strawberries—If the plants appear to suf- 
fer from diseases of the leaves, or from in-« 
sects eating the leaves, the following treat- 
ments are advisable, but they are not always 
necessary, and will not satisfactorily control 
the weevil which cuts the buds. 

1. When leaves are out, but _ before 
blooming. Use poisoned Bordeaux (Direct- 
ions 4). 

2. Just after last picking. 
ment as before. 


Currants and Gooseberries—In the moun- 
tains these are often stripped by a small 
spotted worm. Spray when the trouble is 
noticed, using Bordeaux mixture (Directions 
4) poisoned with one pound of arsenate of 
lead to every 10 gals., as these require 
stronger poison than most insects. 

GARDEN AND TRUCK CROPS 


Irish Potatoes—Spray as often as the comes 
mon potato-beetle is noticed, to give good 
protection. This usually calls for four or 
five sprayings, depending on earliness of 
variety, rains, etc. 

1. When first leaves are well 
Use poisoned Bordeaux mixture 
4) 


Same treat- 


expanded. 
(Directions 
2. Week or ten days later. Same as bes 
38. Fourth; and later treatments: At ine 
tervals, as needed to keep new growth pro- 
tected, using same spray as before. 

Melons Cucumbers, Ete.— 

1. When first leaves are well expanded, 
Use poisoned Bordeaux (Directions4). 

2. Week to ten days later, Same as be- 
fore. 

3. Fourth: At intervals of three weeks, 
or as often as needed to protect new growth, 
using same material, 

Tomatoes— 

1. When plants begin to grow after set- 
ting. , Use poisoned Bordeaux (Directions 4). 

2. Before blooming begins. Same as be- 
fore. 

3. Before earliest tomatoes begin to color, 
using same spray. 

4. If needed to protect new growth. 
spray. ‘ 

Egg-plant—Spray as often as needed to 
protect from potato-beetle and other insects 
on the leaves, using poisoned Bordeaux (Dir- 
etions 4). 


Same 


Cabbage—When infested 
th soap and water ’ 
treatment when lice are abundant is usua! 
suflicient. For cabbage worms, dust 
plants with poisoned lime (Directions 6) 
FIELD CROPS 
Tobacco—For flea-beetle, spray the p 
in the beds with water poisoned with a 
ate of lead at 1 pound to 6 gals. When set- 
ting, dip the young plants in water poisoned 
with arsenate, 1 pound to 15 gals. For 
treatment on plant in field, use arsenate of 
lead water, 1 pound to 10 gals. 
For worms, spray with arsenate of lead in 


with lice, 
(Directions 




















water 1 pound to 15 gals., or dust with dry 
powdered arsenate of lead. If using Paris 
green, dust with one ounce to one pound of 
lime, or spray with 1 ounce to 6 gals. 0 
water 


Cotton— 





‘aying or dusting treatment not 
ept in special emergencies, The 
Worm (which was wide-spread in 
911) can be checked by dusting with dry 
dered arsenate of lead, 
Red Spider, which 
as about July, can be 
with Potassium 
two gallons water. 

Cotton Boll-worm, when very abundant, 
can be checked by dusting (as for Cotton 
worm) about August 1, while the worms aré 
very small and before their injury is notice< 
able, but ordinarily this injury is not serious 
enough to make the treatment pay. 
SHADE TREES 


beetles which 


visable ex 





Cotton 


begins in small 
checked by spray: 
Sulphide, one ounce in 





Elms—For devour thd 
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leaves, spray when leaves show first injury, | 
using arsenate of lead in water at one pound 
to 10 gals. Repeat when injury again shows. 

Maples—Red Maple and Silver Maple are 
attacked by Gloomy Scale, for which spray 
with Soluble Oils (Directions 7), giving the 





WHERE TO BUY THE BEST SEED 








treatment in late winter before buds open. 
DIRECTIONS 1 
Commercial Lime-sulphur Wash 


This Seed Cataloo 
Worth 50°to You ” 


This can be bought ready-made from man- 


ufacturers or their agents in larger towns, 
For use in winter, use 1 gal. to each 8 gals. | 
water. a 
For use in spring and summer, use only in b]adih) 
1% gals. to 50 gals, water. Arsenate 


of lead may be added at rate of 3 pounds to 
50 gals. Dip out pailful of liquid, stir the 
arsenate in it until thoroughly dissolved, 
then pour back and stir. 
DIRECTIONS 2 
Iome-made Lime-sulphur Wash 








Stone lime (unslaked) ...... 15 pounds 
Sulphur .ccccsescccccccers 15 pounds 
Water (to make) ........ - 50 gallons 


Heat 46 gallons water to boiling in large | Our free complete illustrated 





iron or brass kettle. Mix the sulphur with | 1914 seed catalog has coupon 


hot water to thin paste and pour in. Add 








the lime, part at time, and dash in cold wa- $3.00, or more, garden or flower 
ter if needed to keep from boiling over or seeds. Write for it, alsof or prices 
becoming dry. Stir frequently. Boil half | on our high-grade field seeds, 


an hour after slaking ceases. Then dissolve 
to make 50 gallons. This makes a strong 
solution which is to be used only in winter 
when trees are dormant. 
DIRECTIONS 3 
Poisoned Self-boiled Lime-sulphur Wash 


WOOD-STUBBS & CO., Inc. 
Dept. P. Louisville, Ky. 


Howard’s Hardy Shrubs~ ] 
for Home Planting 





Stone lime (unsiaked) ...... 8 pounds 





Sulphur socsecsscccvsece 62 ewwe 8 pounds 
Water (to make) ............50 gallons 
Arsenate Of lead ..sscccecces 3 pounds | These twelve shrubs will 


Put lime in tub, cover with water (hot 
preferred), Put in the sulphur (lumps first 
crushed), and add another bucket of water. 
As it boils, stir and add more hot water, 
bringing it first to a thick paste, then thin- 
ner. Keep covered to hold in heat. When 
boiling it over, add water (cold) to make 50 
gals., and stir. Now dip out a pail of the li- 
quid, stir in the arsenate of lead until thor- | 
oughly dissolved, pour back, and stir. 

DIRECTIONS 4 
Poisoned Bordeaux Mixture 


give flowers from spring to fall, and 
every year add to the beauty of your 
home: Hydrangea, Hills of Snow; 
Lilac, purple; Lilac, white; Blue 
Spirea; Barberry, purple-ieaf, and 
Thunbergii, white; Bush Honey- 
suckle, Merrowii, white; Salt Bush, 
cottony down; four Spireas, Anthony 
Waterer, crimson; Thunbergii, white; 
Douglasii, pink; Van Houttei, white. 


Twelve Shrubs for $3, 











worth 50c to you on order for | 
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Would Yiu. Give 


For A Bigger Tobacco 


HY RISK failure from your tobacco crop by planting seed of doubtful origin? For no matter what 
your skill or labor, they amount to nothing if the seed be imperfeé&t. About one dollar will buy 
all of the seed needed to plant your crop. You can secure seed from us *tSLATE’S SEED” that 

are heavy, ripe, full of germinating power that are compelled to grow sturdy plants. Our process separates 
the light seed from the heavy. None but good, heavy, fertile seed can ever be offered you. For years here 
on our Hyco Tobacco Farm we have been breeding and improving tobacco seed, picking out plants that 
possess greatest possible number of good points. Some of the finest varieties were originated by us. Our 
seed are exported all over the world. If you would make your tobacco crop yield its utmost, write us now 
for ous booklet describing all varieties, and prices for these seed, Box 913 


SLATE SEED COMPANY, South Boston, Va. 


AT. LOUISIANA,MO. 
SINCE ] 816 


Grand NewYear Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size, Full of valuable 
orchard information. Tells what, when and howto plant. Mazled Free. 


STARK DELICIOUS proinis nies 
Production in Two Centuries 
(Trade-Mark) ° 
is fully described—its glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is accu- 


rately given. None with room fora single tree can afford to be without this marvelous 
fruit. ffi exquisite flavor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The book is free, Write for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 128, Louisiana, Mo. 





























al lime (unslaked) ...... : Losers Delivered to Your Door 

SluestONe .. ccs ccccsersscces ,ounds 

Arai Cate. ot : 3 coumas Send for our new catalogue of Orna- 
hs ee eens yaar CR 50 gallons mental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Fruits of 
Put bluestone in cloth and hang in tub or all kinds. We sell direct to you—and 

keg of water just below the surface. Do every plant or tree is first-quality stock. 

this the evening before and it will be dis- Fy 

solved by morning. Add water to make 25 HOWARD NURSERY 60., Box 106, STOVALL, N. C. 

gals. Slake the lime slowly (hot water if 

possible) and add water to make 25 gallons. 

Now pour these two solutions together and 

at the same time into a third tub or barrel, 

and stir. Dissolve the ars nate in a pailful | 

of the mixture, pour in, and stir. | Protect 


Your Home 


DIRECTIONS 5 
Soap and Water Solution 


2 
DAUnGtS BOE ct onde iss 1 pound With Shade Trees 
WHEIROP. gee 6040s 0s wee ke eee 4 gallons A 
Shave the soap into thin pieces in two gal- Have cool spots in summer, and 


shelter from winter winds. Use 
Elm, Maple, Linden, Sycamore, for 
shade; Lombardy Poplar, Indian 
Cedar, Virginia Cedar, or Spruce, for 
shelter. 


lons water, and heat to boiling to dissolve. 

Then add rest of water and spray. 
DIRECTIONS 6 

Poisoned Lime—for Dusting Cabbage, etc. 


Diy dust Me .6isc<e- wes 2 potna We can help you make a wise choice, tell 
Dry Paris green .....seeee- -+.» 1 ounce you how to plant, and furnish the best trees 
Mix thoroughly; tie into thin cloth sack for the southern planter. Get our catalogue 
and shake over plants to be treated. Apply today, send us‘a list of the trees you want. 


We will ship at the right time. 
J. VAN LINPLEY NURSERY CO. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


enough to whiten leaf slightly. This does 
not endanger persons who use the cabbage 
afterwards, | 

DIRECTIONS 7 
















TWO BIG WINNERS 
$1400 to $2900 the Acre 


Being made on them by others. Our 63rd semi-annual 
Free catalogue gives their name and address. Getit and 
write them. Youcan do likewise. Tells also What, When, 
and How To Plant (the secret of success) in all fruits, orna- 
mentals, etc. Saves half if you wish to buy Trees or Plants, 


NEVER STOP: The Wenderful Ever| NEVA-MYSS: Earliest of All Peaches 


Bearing Strawberry Fetches Big prices by ripening in May. 

Fruits April to Now. Exquisiteflavor. Heavy | Large deep red, delicious. Fruits freely at 2, 

Bearer. Resultof 30 years test of over 5000§ heavily at3 years old. Carefully bred cross 

varieties in the Natural Home of the Straw-[ between early ripener and late persistent 

berry. Ripening in off season sells like hot} bloomer. Enough blooms always escape frost 
cakes to seekers of the very best. to make fullcrop, 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 207 R. R. St., Kittrell, N. C. 
Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World, 














Soluble Oils—For winter spraying, espec- 
ially for Oyster-shell Scale on apples and 
Gloomy Scale on Maples. Also used for San 
Jose Scale on apples. 

Soluble Oils or Micible Oils—Are so pre- 
pared that they mix readily with water. 
They are bought ready-made from the man- 
ufacturers, and for winter use should be used 
with water at the rate of one gallon to eight | Grows Everywhere, Makes Big 
gallons water, The secret Tae aan ae SA i 

Paris green—A well known and effective pat AA ncn far ay es ou 


. ing and harvesting, insures success, 

insect poison, but apt to burn leaves of Galloway’s Pure Seed Book and Sampies 
Free—just send postal today, or send ten 
by arsenate of lead. If Paris green is to be o a>-cerit oc 
used, mix it with water or other liquid at 
rate of one ounce to six gallons,—or eight 
ounces (half pound) to the barrel. For dry 
dusting treatments, use one ounce to one 
pound lime or plaster. 


Arsenate of Lead—Rapidly replacing Paris 
green, and is better, though costs more, Us- 
ually sold in paste form. In liquid use at 
one pound to 15 gallons, but on occasion 
Stronger as there is little danger of burning. 
The dry powdered form can be dusted on 
Plants pure, 


late, protect, harvest an 
new facts and important discoveries. 
GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO. 
675 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Iowa 


COTTON SEED 


We have about 3000 bushels selected Cleveland 
Big Boll Seed from a very fine crop at $1 per bu. 
while they last. Special prices on large lots. We 
have sold the government quantities for distribu- 
tion, which proves the quality of our product. 
Absolutely pure as we grow but the one kind and 








Fertilizer Consumption in Tons 


























gin them in our private gin. Marlboro Corn $2 
Stat by States sa ai per bushel in the ear. 
States, 1901. 1912. 
Alabama ............... saw. 463,760 VINEYARD FARM, os GRIFFIN, GA. 
Arkansas... 004, 15,000 54,265 | 
‘lorida . seg ewe ¥e c/o ease 37,046 180,540 | 
I sist aoasoirn _ 57153 100998 || Bermuda Grass Seed! 
BRUCE eis icies bb sacs dence eh Ae? 35,000 | ff Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Louisiana Pilon paiesaertnae: . 47,883 83,985 | | Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
Mississippi ........., Leseseesss. 66,173 108,900 | J locality in America | By buying direct from 
North Carolina .......... 1. 285,578 693,645 | J grower Bod-Rock Prices. ©21y, 
South Carolina ........ 293,000 778,142 | | youget seplge * per Ib., 
Tennessée ik ae 0. f. o. b. your station, February and March de- 
Weer Se ore SS sera pr ye livery. Getasample andtryit. Ordersome today, 
Ra. Pe RRO SS AN ee Semen ee alae oo ’ G or of Alfalfa and Bermud: 
Virginia 92000002 200,000 368,00 |} R. G. STITT, Sroesct AMytnane Bermuda) 
| Ree 5 
seaees seine 1,683,964 3,954,468 | “"RRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Only Pure Strain Carefully selected. Kept pure 40 
in United States years. No other variety grown on 
———=—=—=—=e plantation of 1500 acres. Pure seed 
impossible where different kinds are grown 


“EVE , T- aa 7) 7 
EVERY ISSUE W ORTH A YEAR’S SUB- 
SCRIPTION” 
Last week’s Ralei 
‘ aleigh Progressive Farmer 
Was an unysually valug . 102. 15¢; 
: sug uable number for farm- ; . ° : 4 
ers, an ; A . ; 1- . $4. . 
S, and this is saying much, as every issue of $8.50 tae knee ae ee oe 


that paper i F 
Bubscription * orth the price of a year’s Remit registered letter or money order Send for 
- . ne 





of Mr, Thom “4 contribution from the pen | Seed Annual, Manual on melon culture with all orders. 
terest’ to git E. Browne is of special in- M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga, 
8ection armers of the Roanoke-Chowan 

situation, ‘tcile how the peanat ‘ust ant | PARGAINS IN SEEDS 
trois _ tells how the peanut trust con- 

He will qc’: 284 points out a remedy. Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 
of the uiscuss the subject in future issues seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don't buy 


paper. Mr. Browne has given the beautiful new catalog a 





jec until you have seen our 
ome . Close study for years and knows can 1 mailed free if you mention this paper. 
cot he speaks.—Roanoke-Chowan Times, | 1OWA SEED GO, Dept.4g Dee Moines, lowe 





















For Bigger Crops Use Mixson’s High-Grade Seeds 
Best for track farm or garden. Specially suitable for Southern soils and cli- 
mate—produce greater yields. No better --sis grown or sold. Beans, Cucumbers, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds of guaranteed vitality. Write 
to-day for descriptive catalog and price list. Address 


W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, South Carolina 1 














Uncle Sam Triumph Cotton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per cent lint. This cotton won the blue 
ribbons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and $1,000 silver cup at the New York 
land show, will compete for the world’s record at London, England, next June. 
In answering this advertisement please write your name plainly. For guar- 
anteed pure seed, write 


WADE’S SEED FARM, - - 


GEORGIA WATERMELON SEED | 


Alexander City, Aia. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
If you want strong, healthy 
plants of either “Klondike” 
or “‘Lady Thompson” varie- 
ties, I can fill orders prompt- 
ly at $2.00 per thousand. De- 
mand is great so I will have 
to fill orders as received. 
C. HICKERSON, 
Box 14, Madison Sta., Miss. 


illustrated Catalog. 





URRY-ARRINGTON CO. # 
x 16 Rome, Ga. § 











Kentucky Blue Grass 


Also Orchard Grass Seed. 


Write for prices and free booklet 
on blue and orchard grass growing. 


Louisville Seed Co., ohhh uy. 








THIS IS THE TIME OF INCREASE 





At this season of the year our advertising 
begins rapidly to increase in volume. Most 
of the old-timers—our friends of former 
years—are with us again, and a few new- 
comers are making their maiden speech this 

















Peach and Apple |::: 
‘Trees 2C and Up Let us read what they have to say, for 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free | Many times they tell us things we ought to 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 77, Cleveland, Tenn | Know but do not, and always they point the 
way to better and safer buying. 

We think the advertising in The Progres- 
sive Farmer this fall is more interesting 
than ever, 





Have you read “Southern Field Crops,’”’ by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid. 
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Mississippi—W. L. 
College, 
Louisiana—C, 


Texas—J. W. 


Dairy Experts 
N MANY states there is one or more 
expert dairymen whose duty it is 
assist the working dairymen in 


Bleecker, 


H, Staples—Baton Rouge. 
Ridgeway, 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














MORE HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION 






























































Agricultural Orange and CAEP ‘a to 30 feet each way| 


| 








to 3 years—good 
crop in 2 to 3 


50 or more years 
years and later 


. 
making their business more profit- DISTANCES APART FOR FRUIT TREES, TIME REQUIRED TO BEAR FRUIT, AND oe and ~~ thoroughly, The Bordeaux 
able. These men are employed by LONGEVITY, ACCORDING TO BAILEY : Sn Gin, Te eee Ge ae ae 
the Dairy Division of the United fully strained through a cloth or fine 
‘ . f Agricultur b Ti R ired t Average Profitable wire gauze. Remember that all the spray 
State Department o griculture, Dy Usual Distances — Sm es 6 Lengevity Urder must come out through the small hole 
the State Experiment Station or Ag- = High Culture in the end of the nozzle; therefore, to avoid 
ricultural College, or these institu- ——— tag orgy Pen msas gap fully tego: using. Care 
: ip _ si . in the thorough straining before spraying 
ticns in cooperation. In many cases ante ro Se tele 30 to 40 feet each way) 3 years— good crop 25 to 40 years will pay for the trouble many times ower: 
they will be able to give personal as- warf Apples ......... 10 feet each way | in about 10 years aud it does no harm to have both the blue- 
ist to dairyman in their dairy i ri stone et _ er Be strained et oo er 
sistance Ot hats, Totes f ane ray| © years—goo cro’ : are combined. one uses considerable 
wik et: in. beliding © ait TORCH. ccsgccesesns 16 to 20 feet each way ree Sans P 8 to 12 years quantities of the mixture, it is well to have 
r — a large funnel strainer made, fitted with two 
North Carolina—Alvin J. Reed, Raleigh. | 3 or 4 years—fair nettings, one of iron wire window screening 
Seuth Carolina—R. H. Mason, Clemson Pears ..... seecerersee+-120 to 30 feet each way crop in 6 to 12 50 to 75 years and the other with much ‘finer gauze, pre- 
College. years ferably of brass. Having strained the pois- 
Georgia—J. Wm. Hart, Athens. " ————  oned mixture, it is ready to apply. 
Florida—C. L. Willoughby, Gainesville. Pitt .2sscs sessseseseesl16 to 20 feet each way| 3 .Years—good crop 20 to 25 years 
Alabama—N. A. Negley, Auburn, = in 9 to 6 years : 
Tennessee—Joseph R. Keithley, 215 Feder- —— - Number of Acres to Plant for a Car 
al Building, Nashville. ~ 


Load Daily 





College Station. Strawberry 1 by 3 of 4 feet 


ae eeececees 





Resolve Now Not to Overdo Cotton a 


1 year—heaviest crop 


usually in 2 years 3 years 


COMPILED BY DEPARTMENT OF FARM 
IMPROVEMENT WORK OF THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 



































“Dry asa bone” in a 


Fish Brand 
Pommel 


Keepsyour saddle 
ry and smoot! 
because the front 
and back extend 
to cover every 
bit of leather. 
The wide skirts 
button about the 
legs to make pro- 
tection complete. 


$3.50 


Everywhere 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


AOWER'S aeniificd 


fae iyi 


FsH BRAD 0.5 


What Diseases to Apply Them and 
When. 


HE use of fungicides is usually 

preventive. Certain applications 
;may be omitted on varieties that 
are not subject to particular diseases, 
or where the diseases do not prevail. 
One thorough application at the right 
time is worth any number of haphaz- 
ard applications. It is possible to 
control many insects by combining 
insecticides with the fungicides at 
proper times. 

Unless other wise indicated the 
strength of fungicide is that given in 
the following directions for prepara- 
tion. 

| Use high pressure, a good nozzle, 
| and secure a thin, even coating over 

A. J. Siw Co. | all parts that need protection. Spray 
PO | in weather that favors rapid drying. 
oronto Have the material on when the rains 
































all kinds. 


CAROLINA Metal Shingles 


They are fire—, wind— and water- 
roof. Made of lasting metal, hav- 
ng exceptionally pure iron as its 

base. Of beautiful design, heav- 

Furnished either § 

painted or galvanized Any car 
enter can put them on. Sheets 
lock perfectly No 
ing is necessary. 

Roof, be sure 


Write for FREE Catalog 


ily embossed. 


t and 


tter Ro 


shingles in colo 





ROOFING 


is the Best Money canBuy! We make § 


and special arcaiee, phow'ns 


quainted with oar full tine te 

sending a postcard to- 

CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. i 
Box 10, Wilmington, N. He 


come, because wet weather favors 
fungus infection. Let us begin with— 


1.—Bordeaux Mixture 
Copper sulphate 


(bluestone) ..... 


4 pounds 


|} Lime (best grade stone lime) .... 4 pounds 
POO csp ee dew euscedepes ce eine sce 50 gallons 
| This is the 4-4-50 formula; a 3-4-50 mix- 





| ture would have one pound less of bluestone, 


x Dissolve the bluestone in a few gallons of 
For a practical roof try © | hot water, and make up to 25 gallons. Slake 


| the lime to an even paste, and make up to 
| 25 gallons. Mix these dilute solutions by 
| pouring together slowly and churning con- 


stantly. Stock solutions of 
lime may be kept on hand; 
ly mixed Bordeaux mixture 
Avoid using metal 
containing solutions. 


bluestone and 
but only a fresh- 
should be used. 
utensils for the copper- 


aoldar Arsenicals may be added as needful for 
if interested in insect control. ‘ 
to 1i—Bluestone Solution 
Bluestone (copper sulphate)...... - 1 pound 
peat TEIMOD 556 crd. 5a 0 oS O8 6b 1 580 886 8 0:8:8 8 gallons 
Dissolve in small quantity of hot water, or 
suspend near surface in cold water. 
Avoid using metal vessels unless they are 


painted inside to prevent corrosion, 






































































bacteria which 


ts. 


Alfalfa Root 





(Note the Nodules) 


The MULFORD NITRO. 
GERM _ contains nitrogen-fixing 
‘orm n the 
roots of alfalfa (and all other field 
and garden legumes) and act by 
collecting nitrogen from the air and 
converting it into nitrates— 
soil and plan 


O grow bigger legume crops, and improve your 
soil for succeeding crops, inoculate seed (or 
soil) with The MULFORD NITRO-GERM. 
Greatly increases yield and food value (protein 
content) of alfalfa, clovers, vetch, soy beans, cow- 
peas, peanuts, and other field and garden legumes. 


THE MULFORD 
NiTRO-GERM 


is the result of long research and study. It contains vigorous, 
iving, nitrogen-fixing bacteria, ane? prepared and 
tested with the same care as Mulford Antitoxins, Vaccines 
and assayed and tested drugs—the standard everywhere. 
The MULFORD NITRO-GERM is easy to use—simply 
follow directions in the package. Its cost is small, the returns 
large—bigger yield, higher food value and enriched soil. 
Buy MULFORD NITRO-GERM of your local 
food for dealer. If he hasn’t it, we will send on receipt of 
price—garden size, 50c; I-acre size, $2; 5-acre size, 





es on 











tion. Ask for Boo 





FREE BOOKLET,“ Increase 

Your C rops and Improve Y our 

Soil,” will be sent on request. 

Tel ot eponteuiictel nagule; 
3 


$9. Special prices on large acreage. Be sure to say 
for what legume crop you want it. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 











Manufacturing and Biological Chemist Philadelphia 

















lets, to be had at any drug store. It is 
deadly poison and corrodes metal vessels. 


1V.—Storable Concentrated Lime-sulphur 


ket. , It may be easily and cheaply made at To 
home according to the following formula: 


Several commercial brands are on the mar- 


woe d 2 The question of how much should be 
Southern agricultural leaders are advising Blackberry ............|4 by 7 to 6 by 8 feet eae ae 8 to 12 years planted to secure carlots promptly is an 
the farmers against being carried away with in < or years important one to the grower who desires to 
the high price of cotton this season and in- ; 4 : poet aes Sr epurtienaie Stn ed a 
creasing the acreage for the coming year. Raspberry ........-- bad 3 f year—good crop in 2 . pre riteabershe cs pire age eat is € 
Though the high price of cotton this fall has ica: y 3 by 6 feet to 3 years 8 to 12 years the products loaded first will be old and 
brought in considerably more money than wilted, if not spoiled, when reaching the 
several crops previous, even at that the crop _ titekteia-ot amu eg fie: cali ane” 4b: daniel 
7 rge as the acreage justified, ES: W — Bichlor of Mereury Solution : 3 > acre 2 y J a= 
be aa cotean is Gearemeed thin apriae FUNGICID ° HO TO MAKE . y 4 loupes, cabbage, cucumbers or onions will 
and the seasons are good the markets will AND USE THEM Bichloride of mercury (corrosive produce a full car in about 30 days, but to 
be burdened with the crop the coming fall x sublimate) ....-..... ste eeeeees - 1 ounce secure a carload every day a proportionate 
—Laurens (S. C.) Advertiser. : ee Water oo. e cece eeerececceenes . 8 gallons number of acres must be planted. To make 
i a ; ti . — 7 This is about 1-1000 solution. It may be this perfectly plain, let us assume that an 
Directions for Making Bordeaux Mix. made conveniently in smaller quantities: by ¢re of cucumbers will produce 400 bushels 
tures and Other ~Solutions; For using the corrosive sublimate antiseptic tab- in 30 days; this means thirteen and one- 


a third bushels per acre per day, and 30 acres 
would be required to produce 400 bushels 
every day—sufficient to load a car every 24 
hours. The above is a low estimate, but to 
be on the safe side, plant 30 acres of cu- 
cumbers if you decide to load cars every day* 
secure carloads every day during the 
season of the following produce, plant 








Stone lime (at least 90 per cent Strawberries—25 to 40 acres, according to 
' pacing REL Re TL 50 pounds cultivation and strength of the land. 
Sulphur ( flour, flowers, or powder- 
OO OES EEE AOE 100 pounds 3eans (string)—25 acres, 
Water (to make when boiling is Cabbage—40 acres. 
COI PIOUS) 5 6.54 ert soa rq 50 gallons Celery—15 acres 
Boil over a fire or with steam coil until Cantaloupes— 26 a ie j 
the sulphur granules are dissolved, which Peas (English )—20 nates 
will take 40 to 60 minutes The homemade Potatoes (Irish )—80 acres. 
has a specific gravity of about 1.24; the Fotatoes Sobral ee eh 4 
commercial brands run about 1.29 Each Bel aa 
must be diluted variously for different pur- Beets—_30 Sanches ee 
poses. These dilutions herein indicated are Cxalnower SB ten 


for the 1.29 density. Less water 

used for the homemade. 
Preparations of arsenic may 

insect attack may require, 


V.—Self-boiled Lime-sulphur 


Sulphur (either 
powdered) 


flour, flowers or 


must be 


be used as 


8 pounds 


Cucumbers—30 acres. 
Corn (Sweet)—35 acres, 
Lettuce—15 acres, 
Onions—25 acres, 
Radishes—20 acres. 
Turnips—20 acres. 
Watermelons—40 acres, 





The above table will be found very useful 





Lime (best grade stone lime).... 8 pounds to truck growers of associations that desire 

re aR OE ae ee On Oa aes Se ale 30 gallons to plant sufficient acreage to insure prompt 
Run the sulfur through a sieve, breaking cCarload shipments, 

up lumps. As the lime begins to slake, add T. O. PLUNKETT, Manager 

the sulfur and stir constantly until slaked 

to a thin paste. The lime will supply al! the 

heat needed to cook the mixture 10 or 15 Percentage of Farms Mortgaged 

minutes. Immediately after slaking add a 4 

quantity of water to cool the mixture and in Each State 


prevent further cooking, 
sulfur through. Use 
Arsenate 
mixture, 

Vi—Formaldehyde Solution 


Formaldehyde, 40 solu- 
tion (formalin) t pet 
Bg een ee Ren mee yr 7 a eer 40 gallons 


per cent 





Strain, working the 
an agitator in spraying, 
of lead gives good results with this 


(or tb.) 


OLLOWING are the percentages 

of farms owned free and those 
subject to mortgage for the three 
census years mentioned, as returned 
for separate states and sections: 














Be sure the strength of formaldehyde is on Rives tg -® 
guaranteed. It deteriorates rapidly if not Cont'lU.S........66.4 68.9 71.8 33.6 31.1 28.2 
kept tightly stoppered. For disinfection of New England......65.1 65.9 71.7 34.9 34.1 28.3 
grain the dilution is usually one pint of for- Maine.. ...73.4 73.3 77.9 26.6 26.7 22.1 
maldehyde in 40 gallons of water. a H ampshire <a’ as Hg = s 7s a4 
ermoni..... .53.1 53. 3 , a : 

4 *Mass.... ..-59.1 61.4 69.5 40.9 38.6 30.5 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE ere a: 34 ee SS ee o's ee 
onnecticu . .ad,. . . . . . 

Horm meee REE EEE 

Ss uime acke 5 ew Yor coe e eae Carn ° 3. S . 

iat. New Jersey........50.4 48.1 51.1 49.6 51.9 48.9 

Paris Green 6 to & oe Pennsylvania......68.9 67.7 72.6 31.1 32.3 27.4 

Sree ae Cet AO. 2 OUR Ces East N. Cent.. 59.1 60.6 62:4 40.9 39.4 37.6 

Water (to make) 50 gallons, Ohio. ecosecceccthel SOs 42,6 Goon eee ae 

y “aoe i i > > Indiana.. .:.....61.2 63.5 66.9 38.8 36.5 33.1 

eat ates. Ceding nc netect Co, nn Se Gees... OE ee ee 
pounds bluestone and 2% or 3 ounces of Michigan.........51.8 51.7 50.6 48.2 48.3 49.4 
Pavia Green EE ae ee eee 
Jest } Sent......53.8 55. ; ° 4.3 45. 

Directinns for ee er the Bluestone cope eee are es bo te oe =. Re - 
in a cloth sack and hang it in a tub or ke owa..........-.-48.2 47.0 46.7 51.8 53.0 53. 
of water, so that it is just below the foe dng ig oo ee ee > i | oe 4 et “3 =< 7s 
oe coe ar ss Sell Siveoren Men Se See Dakota..-......61.8 63.3 47.6 38.2 36.7 52.4 

y 1an if thrown in so that it sinks to the Nebraska... "60.6 54.6 48.0 39.4 45.4 52.0 
bottom. Warm or hot water will dissolve it Kau sas. ....65.2 58.2 44.5 44.8 41.8 55.5 
much more rapidly than cold. Put this to Atlantic. ..81.2 83.2.92.6 18.8 16.8 7.4 
dissolve in the evening before it is intended Pius eves ve 9 .62.8 63.5 70.6 37.2 36.5 29.4 
to spray and it will be dissolved by morn- mer bog sees, 63.5 63.2 70.0 96.5 36.8 30.0 
ing. This should be in a wooden receptacle, D-of C... 81.6 81.1 95.9 18.4 18.9 4.3 
| After the Bluestone has dissolved, add water Virginia. . gece 84.0 85.3 96.8 16.0 14.7 3.2 
t Rr csr ae s , West Virgin .«. 87.4 85.9 87.0 12.6 14.1 13.0 

o make 25 gallons. N. Carolir 81.5 84.2 95.1 18.5 15.8 4.9 
| Slack the lime slowly (preferably with hot «a. 7%: na. eee eee eo ae 
| : : S. Carolina... 76.0 79.4 92.0 24.0 20.6 8 
j water), and when completely slacked add Georgia...........81.0 85.3 96.6 19.0 14.7 3.4 
| water to make 25 gallons. Keep this in a Florida. -..85.2 89.7 97.1 14.8 10.3 2.9 
} separate keg or barrel, E = 8. Cent. .....77.3 83.0 95.5 22.7 17.0 4.5 
| We now have 25 gallons of the Bluestone k ..+. 80.4 84.8 95.9 19.6 15.2 4.1 
| solution and 25 gallons of the lime solution. 83.1 88.5 96.8 16.9 11.5 34 
| We now take equal! parts of each of these 78.3 80.8 95.6 26.9 ee 5 
solutions and pour them together into a aioe eee ; 3 oe 4 13/2 4.8 
third tub or barrel. Do not pour a bucketful = ariansas........ 736 85.7 95.8 21.4 14.3 4.2 
| of one into a half-barrel of the othe ry but Louisiana... "81.0 82.3 96.0 19.0 17.7 4.0 
| mix them always in equal quantities. Thus, Oklahoma..... .66.5 90.8 .... 43,8 9.3 .-- 
| we may take two buckets and fill one with Texas.... .:,66.7 76.6 94.3 33:3 23.4 56.4 
| the lime solution and the other from the Mountain. .. 2279.2 85.6 85.9 20.8 14.4 14.1 
| bluestone solution and then pour them both Montana. ---.-78.9 86.0 84.4 21.1 14.0 18.6 
| at ‘the same time into the third barrel or Idahon roe pa = Be Be I 33s 6 
| keg. This little point of always mixing Colorado..........73.6 73,0 74.5 26.4 27.0 25.6 
| them in equal quantities results in a better wow Mexico...... 94/6 97.9 97.0 5.4 2.3 3.0 
mixture than when they are carelessly 4Arizona.......... 37.1 94.0 93.2 12.9 6.0 6.8 
| mixed, or when the whole mass of one sol- |) REA Sere 1 89.9 94.6 22.9 11.1 5.5 
| ution is poured bodily into the whole mass Nevada 3 80.7 82.8 16.7 19.3 17.2 
| of the other. Always stir the solution well Pacific. Sees 2 72.4 71.3 36.8 27.6 28.7 
| before dipping out, so that the liquid you Washington. 5.9 78.3 73.2 34.1 21.7 36.8 
| take out shall be fully charged with the Qregon.........,.66.3 74.8 76.6 33.7 25.2 325 
ingredients of the solution. California..::..... .5 67.8 67.5 40.5 32.2 : 
| It now remains to add the Paris Green, of NoTe.—Owned farms and“farm homes with no 


which from five to eight ounces are 


used for 


mortgage report are distributed between “owners 





| the 50 gallons. Mix the green first with a free” and “owners mortgaged.” 

| little water in a cup or dish (using the 

| finger or a small stick) until it is thorough- H 

| ly wetted to a thin, watery paste, in which Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
there are no dry lumps or bubbles of the refer to it a hundred times before the year 
Paris Green. Then wash this into the mix- is over. 
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third column 


Incorrect mixture; see items (1) 
Defective ignition; see'items (3) 


Engine too cold . . 


Lack of power : 
} Engine toohot .... -« 


Leakage during compression . 








Ignition too late 


Parts of engine loose or worn 
Poun 


knocking « . 


ding and 


Broken piston ring 
Spark advanced too far 

( Spark too early 
Cylinder and piston overheat 

| items (11) and (15) 

Preig -] Too high compression 

Glowing carbon or metal point 
cylinder and burning gas 





Ignition uncertain 


Incorrect mixture 
Valve timing wrong, inlet late ir 
| Leaky inlet valves 


Accumulation of unburnt gases 


Explosion in 


exhaust pipe Exhaust valve leaky 


Exhaust opens early 


Variation of gas pressure 
Poor speed 


gulatic 
rasa Pallets on striker worn 





Governor stiff or worn 


( Incorrect mixture 


Past piston 














Engine too cold; see items (9 and (1C) 


Moving parts striking an obstruction 


Delayed burning of previous charge 


and (10) 


Excessive fuel : 
consumption Engine too cold; see items (9) 

: Leakage; see items (16-18) and (25-27 
Smoke At end of exhaust pipe ae 


Wire disconnected or short circuit 


| Sparking plugs too far apart or dirty 
| Batteries weak or ooil defective 








and (2) | 
and (8) / Jacket water turned on too freely 
4 or too soon 
Water lodging in cylinder, leaky 
| jacket joint 
Defective circulation of cooling 
water orf insufficient supply 
Faulty lubrication 
Exhaust cam worn, causing insuf- 
“a cient opening of exhaust | 
Mixture too rich 
Too high compression owing to car- | 
| bon deposit Is 
Piston rings worn or sticking in 
ss fe 1 grooves 


Liner worn or grooved 
{ Leaky valves 


Connecting rod or main, brasses 
slack 
Flywheel loose 


7 8 6 


ed; see 


s in the 


Pockets for gas to accumulate | 


Pockets for gas to accumtflate 


velo ing | Too much air 


' Previous charge too rich 
Ignition uncertain 
Valve or seat bad 
Dirt under valve face 
\ Weak spring 
+ Incorrect timing 
{ Gasometer body balanced'or rusted 
in guides 
Irregular working of plant 
| Leakage of air in producer 


‘ Want of lubrication 
\ Poor adjustment 


( Mixture too rich—smoke black 
) Excessive cylinder lubrication— 
smoke blue 





























GAS ENGINE TROUBLES Where to Buy Pure-Bred Pouttry| 
By H. Locke 
( Mixture too weak owing to insuf- SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ry + colle ) ficient gas Eggs for hatching from Chester, S. C., and Charlotte, N. C., winners If -: 
eee ap oe, ee | Mixture too rich owing to insuf- you want shape and color at reasonable prices—write for mating list. 
| ficient air SAM’L E. COLVIN, s-2 CHESTER, S. C. 
7 Tube‘not properly heated 
Di ate de Timing valve fncorrectly adjusted BUTTERCUPS ROCKS. 
ame Defective ignition or failure to ignite eee eee eee scemenerenensr aaa oe 











Buttercups, C. I. Games, S. C. 
Brown Leghorns, White Rocks 
THE MONEY MAKERS. } 
Don’t buy until you get my prices. | 
Ship Parcels Post or express. | 

BABY CHICKS A SPECIALTY. 
Write Your Wants. 

Rosemary Farm, Camden, S. C., R. No. 2 











| 





--Barnes’ Barred Rocks-- 


NOW is the time ther mate your BARRED ROCKS for 
the coming seas Tcan furnish you stock or eggs 
from: the South's. finest. mai igs. continuous 
wond recoré my birds make in the best shows 
demonstrate their matchless. QUALITY. yond 
quent the * HE SOUTH.” — get 
EST VALUE.and I guarantee satis action. 

Oren now to be shipped when wanted. 


W. P. BARNES, - GRIFFIN, GA. 








LEGHORNS 
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U.S. POULTRY YARDS 








HATCHING EGGS! 


125 acres devoted exclusively to | 
the breeding of large, healthy, 
vigorous, range raised, heavy 
laying, pure-bred 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


SATISFACTION AND HIGH 
FERTILITY GUARANTEED. 


$8.00 per 100 * $2.00 per 15 | 
GEORGE H. HAYNE, 


NANJEMOY FARM, 
Bradshaw, Baltimore Co., Maryland. 














ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM || 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
being used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 
duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50. $3.50; 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 








Prize Winning Stock—White Plymouth 
Rocks, S C Black Minorcas, White Wy- 
andottes, Indian Runner Ducks. 


Single birds $5, pair $8, trio $12. 
SELECT EGGS—14, $2.50, 
U. S. Poultry Yards, Statesville, N. C. 


BEST BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


My birds win at the BIG shows. Eggs $3 per 15. 
Can supply any quantity any time, as my hensare 














| laying every day in the year. Send for circular. 


H. H. MURRAY, - e 
REDS 


LELLLLLLLLLLLLIILLIIIOIO——™ 


R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Cockerels for Sale 
Just won, in show of 1013 birds—153 Reds, 
ist pen, ist cockerel, ist, 2nd, and 3rd pullet. 
Cup for best Red cock, cockerel, hen and 
pullet in show. Also, “Eggs to Hatch.” Write 
for Mating List. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
Statesville, N. C. 


NEWNAN, GA, 





nm 





ane 





Box X, 














Whito Rock, S.C 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Write iSiorne— 


Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 


forsale, EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 1&5. Baby Chix a 
speciaity. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES., 


PPL IPP Onm 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


es C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
RB. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C: I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
| Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 














f DAY OLD CHICKS, $10 per 100, Eggs $5. | 


S. C. White Leghorns raised on free range 
and kept in open front houses the year 
around, consequently chicks are strong and 
healthy and develop into fine winter layers. 


LITTLE ENGLAND FARM, 
Hampton, Va. 











Reprinted by courtesy of ‘‘Power,’’ New York 





AVERAGE RAINFALL PER MONTH IN INCHES FOR 30 TO 50 YEARS, 


ENDING 1908, 























































AT THE POINTS INDICATED 
| 
g] | 818 
a lei s/ 2} 2 
s - 2) 5)/2| 8) § 
3 = aim] ®) als] & bat 
a = sis Siolv ° v 
os < mBlaAliainjolalia 
Secs oilenide sicisis ekig waaniwasecauieenee 13.12 \3.41 |5-43/6.14/3.71]3.12)2.42)3.18 
ROM NN: Co. a cajovdccas ves valte we cgeoseseaten |4.06 |3.53} 3.28}3.13|2.89|3.84 
Columb Re Rech len hl Cacti te he eee nas Lean ee 3.34] 3.223 78/2.46|3.38|3.10 
Seen SS Co oc Ais cacesaniestimeeent el 3.08 .40 22'2.90|2.70|3.34 
Atlanta, a eg a a ee a na eg dig clap lath 4. {4.07} {3 -30} Aintete 
5 i 3. .67|2.73}3 5.41| \6. 92|7. 7 45. 45}3.04|2,16|3.10 
5 .38]4.25}3.82!4.21 |4.68/4.24|2.88|2.44/3.83/4.50 
.17}4.48} ,60/6.68)6. 90|5.12 3. 15|3.65/4.50 | 
.76|1.87} .58|9.36|9.02)6.32)2.41|1.71|2.29 
.39|2.70] 5.64) 16.37|6.60|8. 16|4.60|2.21|2.86 
54|5.00} .00|4. iy 39|3.24|2.61/4.34/5.02 
.35|4.04} 4.6 .02|2.95}4.51 
‘are |3.77|3.77 
.17|5.07} \4.44|4.30 
78|4.37| |4.73/4.01 
Seti lslatanapia Qe cedaeeeaeen \s 3.4.87) 6.31|5.47| |4.73|5.04 
Ee Re Noe Te: 14.5414. 28/4. 56/4.53} 13.81|4.54 
tha ahelabsial baad Poin oa Gla cia ptaeereures eee RGleRSe \4. 16|3.72)4.31|4.68) \2.98|4.01 
Seat a caw tales ee aan URES }1.41/1.64)1.76)2. 72\| \2.2 
EE Pee er ne | 3.4113.02 2.90|3.07|3. 13.90} 
FIVE REASONS FOR LETTING WHISKEY esthetic sense, and taking the finer edge off 


ALONE 


iry Smith Williams, of New York, 
Qn e1 specialist in nervous and mental 
disc as imming up his investigations con- 
cerning alcohol and its effects, says: 
ii, bound to believe, on the evi- 

den hat if you take alcohol habitu- 
quantity whatever, it is to 
a menace to you. If you 
im bound to believe, in the 

science has reveale 


Dr. 


any 


the 
your 
blood- 


are tangibly sciianiliniets 
ures of your stomach, 

3, your heart, your 
your brain; 
unequivocally 

work in any 
tual, or artistic. 
in some measure lowering 
mind, dulling your higher 





decreasing 
field, be it 





> Grade of your 





your morals; 

4. That you are distinctly lessening your 
chances of maintaining health and attaining 
long life; and, ' 

5. That you are entailing upon your de- 
scendents yet unborn a bond of incalculable 
misery.” 





Mr. Little Farmer, here are three of 100 
things that will make you rich and prosper- 
ous like some Bladen farmers are already: 
Keep up with your cotton from the time it 
is picked till sold; see that you get the 
grade it should have by keeping it clean and 
sound; plant plenty of oats and other grain 


this fall, and if you have a little money left 
after paying your bills, don’t get extrava- 
gant, Buy just what you must have, con- 
sidering that a little ready cash in the 
spring goes a long way, so try to put a 


little aside.—Bladen Journal. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock 
Write for mating list. 


JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 














WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS 


Of fine stock $1.50 for thirteen. 
Mrs. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 


MISCELL: ANEOUS BREEDS 


een 


For Best Quality at 
Low Prices 





as 

















Ss. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Best Strain South of Mason and Dixon Line. 
Hatching Eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, $4.50; 100, $8.50. 
We do Custom Hatching after March first, 


Write for particulars, 


Cunningham Poultry Farm 
Lancaster, S. C. 











S. C. White and Brown Leg- 


COCKERELS horn, R. I. Red, Barred and 
ba Plymouth Rock, 


$2 each 
hite Wyandotte. 
| § Barred Plymouth Rock hens, $1.50 each. Eggs 
| after February ist, $1.50 per sitting. 
Book orders now. Noe circulars. 
POULTRY DEPARTMENT A. & M. COLLEGE, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 














ORPINGTONS 


PLP PLP LDL LIL LLL LLL LLL LD LLL LD LLL LDP 


CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTON 
HATCHING EGGS 

$3 and $5 per sitting. From 

prize winners at the leading 

showsinVa., Washington, D.C. 

an Statesville, N. C. Mating list free. 


J. R. CROWDER, - BLACKSTONE, VA. 
WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 


ENGLISH STRAIN — MISS CARY OF ENGLAND 
Purest blood. Fine for crossing, to give 


vigor and EGG production. Stock from 
eggs cost 50 fori5. If yott want the 


best—Buy 
THOS. WASHINGTON, - - Woodford, Va. 


























s.C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


In order to sell all euepins stoek at once, I offer 
cockerels, pullets and hems at $1.00 and $1.50 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CLAUDE F. DEAL, - -  Landis,N.C. 





on the following va- 

rieties: 

S. C. Black Minorcas, 

Barred er 
Rocks, 

S. C. White Leg- 


hor 
S.C. Mottled An- 
ee conas, write 
| J.D. Garber, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Utility and Exhibition Birds. 


























EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1.50 to $8.00 fer 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited at 1¢ shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specials and cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 














BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH, ANCONAS. 
The great beauty and laying breeds. Won lead- 
ing prizes Charlotte, ete. Eggs cheap. Write 
for booklet. 

LESLIE BOLICKH, Conover, N. C. 


MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
ph ee tarkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners, Best stock and eggs. Lowest 
oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog 

H, M. JONES CO.,Box 139, Des Moines,ta. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


High Class White Plymouth Rocks 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 45, 
$3.50. 2g ra fine —. hatched cockerels $2.00 to $3.00 











C. Buff Leghorn eggs, 15, $1. 


each. $2.25; 45, 
Ai eggs shipped charges paid Ay a aeaan 


$3.25. 





ee ee. Guin Oe 
ANTED--Peafowls $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. 








W. T. Hodgen, Campbelisville, Ky. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED POULTRY | 
ORPINGTONS. 


PPPS SS LISS SS SS 
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1906 - 
CHAS. L.STILES, Cowwnevad 


—___ CHOICE—___—— 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
AND 
CORNISH GAMES 


Send for Catalogue 
A. PERKINS, - SOUTH HILL, VA. 


ILVER CAMPINES.~ 
EGG MACHINES 


Best Strains Perfect Markings 


Eggs $2.50 per 15 


BLACK ORPINGTONS 


Eggs from first prize pen Statesville, N. C.. 
1914 show, $2.00 per 15. 


A. L. STARR, Mooresville, N. C. 

















ORPINGTONS Wire REDS Comes 


My own noted Reds, bred 10 years for win- 
ners and large eggs. Won mapny firsts, and 
cups in South’s best shows. Orpingtons— 
Cook’s strain, eggs $1.50, $2 and $3. Book 
Now.—Catalegue Free.—Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. 
— J. C. DEATON, - - Landis, N. C. 











WHITE WYANDOTTES 
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WHITE WYANDOTTES 


One of the Best Prize Winning Strains in 
the South 

Won highest honorsat Asheville, Raleigh, 
Charlotte, Greensboro, Morganton, States- 
ville and Hickory, N. C. Also many spe- 
cials including best female in show. Best 
pens ever mated. Eggs $1 and $3 per sit- 
ting. Baby Chicks $2 per 15. Write for 
prices of larger lots. Choice birds for 
sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Harry L. Herman, - Conover, N. C. 























EDUCATIONAL SALE of POULTRY 


To introduce our blue-ribbon strains 
we will sell, during February only, 
Trios and Pens—including First Prize 
Winners—at Seven and Ten Dollars in 
the following breeds— 

Va. Pit Games, White Minorcas, White Wyandottes, 
White and Buff Orpingtons and Buff Rocks. 
Colored Muscovia Ducks, $5.00 Trio. § 


Oak Grove Steck Farm, 


Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per Sitting (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R.I. 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. Fawn 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 





$1 00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 18c per 


sitting extra. No circulars. 
A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


PRR pros 


PPP An 





Swiit’s White Leghorn Farm 
(Everything Wh.te) 

S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. White Minorcas; 
White Holland Turkeys, White Indian 
Runner and White Pekin Ducks. 

We are selling agents for many other, varieties. 


Write for prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


J.P. SWIFT & SON 
Junaluska Drive, - - - WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 





FARMING FACTS OF VALUE | 





LEGAL WEIGHTS PER BUSHEL OF PRODUCTS STATED—IN POUNDS 
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The Babcock Milk Test 


HE only means of knowing the 

productivity of each cow con- 
sists in weighing the milk and testing 
it from time to time for fat content. 
Reliable spring scales are inexpens- 
ive and may be hung in position so 
that the time occupied in weighing 
the milk of each cow is exceedingly 
slight. The percentage of butter fat 
should also be tested once a month 
or oftener. The best simple appa- 
ratus for determining the percentage 
of fat in milk is the Babcock “tester. 
In making the test, the milk to be 
tested should be thoroughly shaken 
so as to obtain a fair, average sample. 
The samples from different cows are 
then mixed with strong sulphuric 
acid in Babcock test bottles and 
whirled at the rate of 850 to 1,000 
revolutions a minute in the Babcock 
tester for five minutes. The contents 
of each bottle should be well shaken 
before whirling in the tester and im- 
mediately after adding the sulphuric 
acid. The action of the acid is to di- 
gest the protein of the milk and set 
free the fat, which readily separates 
from the rest of the milk. After the 
machine has been whirled for five 
minutes it is stopped and pure hot 
water, preferably distilled water, is 
added so as to fill the bottles up to 
the neck. The machine is then 
whirled again for two minutes and 
hot water again added until the fat 
rises in the neck of the bottle, where 
the percentage may be read on a 
graduated scale. The machine is 
again whirled for a minute to make 
sure that all the fat is separated, and 
the temperature of the milk at this 
time should preferably range between 
120 degrees and 140 degrees: Fahr- 
enheit. If too much acid is used or 
the milk is too warm at the time 
when the acid is added, some of the 
fat may be charred; on the other 
hand, if too little acid is used, white 
flcecculent material may appear at the 
lower end of the fat column; again, 
if the water is impure or hard, there 
may be a mass of foam at the top of 
the fat column. The reading of the 
percentage of fat is a simple matter, 
which may be done very accurately 
after a little experience has been 
had.’’—Cyclopedia of Livestock, by 
Wilcox and Smith. 

No one can tell by the looks of milk 
how rich it is in butter fat. The milk 
that is most yellow and looks the 
richest is not always the richest in 
butter fat. Also the cow that gives 
the most milk for a few months is 
not always the most profitable cow. 
The one that gives the most milk and 
butter fat in a year is the desirable 
cow. 

Only the scales and the Babcock 
test applied regularly will enable any 
man to know his profitable cows. 

















SINGLE COMB 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eggs $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per 100. 
Incubator lots on short notice. Hens and 
Pullets for sale. Write for prices. 


J. W. SHUFORD, Hickory, N.C. 














35 VARIETIE 





FREE. John E. Heatwole, Harrisonburg, Va. 





Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, O. I. C. Hogs, 
STOCK AND EGGS. REDUCED PRICES. 
Big new Illustrated circular, better than ever. 


|R. F. D. Route—How to Get One 


OME readers wish to know how to 
go about getting rural free deliv- 
ery routes started in their communi- 
ties. The first thing to do is to write 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Washihgton, D. C., for informa- 
tion and for a free copy of the requir- 
ed form of petition ready for the sig- 
natures of signers, No neighborhood 
where it is possible to get rural mail 
delivery should be content to get 
along without this service. 





A Measurement Table for Lumber 
The top line gives the length of the piece of lumber in feet. 


The first column to the 


left gives the dimensions in inches. The remaining columns show the number of board 


feet in the piece. 
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QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE 





Quantity of Seed Per Acre 





Cotton 


Corn 


Barley 


Oats 


Vetch 


Velvet 
Lespedeza 
Peanuts 
Timothy 


Rape 


Red Top - 
Orchard G 
Red Clover 
White Clover 
Crimson Clover 
Bur Clover 
Alialfa 










Buckwheat _- 

Cowpeas --. 
se Ad 

Soy, Beans 


Millet 
Sorghum  -- 


Grass 


Melilotus (Sweet Clover)-_- 
(Hairy) 
Beans 














woeeun--ne 1 








2 


14 


Alone 
In drills 


¥% to 1 bu. 
IZ to 4 bu. 
1% to 2 bu. 
2 to 3 bu. 
14 to 1% bu. 
1 to 2 bu. 

3 to 4 pecks 
1 to 2 bu.—broadcast 
Y% to % bu.—in drills 
to 3 pecks—in rows 
1 to 1% bu.—broadcast 
1 to 3 pecks 
For forage—broadcast, 1 to 2 bu. 

For forage—in drills, 1 to 2 pecks 

For seed or syrup—in drills, 4 to 8 Ibs. 
to 2 bu. 
Alone—10 to 15 
Alone—12 to 15 
Alone—15 Ibs. 
4 to 8 lbs. 

12 to 15 Ibs. 

2 to 4 bu.—25 to 45 Ibs. in the burs—cleaned seed, 5 to 8 lbs. 
20 to 25 lbs. 
15 to 25 lbs.—unhulled seed, 5 to 10 Ibs. more 
to 1 bu. 
1 to 4 pecks 
-{1 bushel 
Virginia, hulled, % bu. Spanish, hulled 1% pecks, in Shells, 2 bu. 
-15 to 25 lbs. 
2 to 3 lbs. 


Ibs. In combinations—5 to 8 lbs. 


lbs. In combinations—5 to 8 lbs. 
In combinations—6 to 8 lbs. 


In combinations, 6 to 10 lbs. 
Broadcast—4 to 6 lbs. 








RAINFALL 





Depth in Inches 





22,635 
45,270 
67,905 
90,539 

113,174 

135,809 

158,444 

181,072 

203,714 

226,349 

452,698 

679,047 

792,221 

905,398 


1,018,572 
1,131,745 
1,244,920 
1,358,094 


Gals. per Acre} Tons, Acre 


101.1 
202.2 
303.3 
404.4 
505.5 
606.6 
707.7 
808.8 
909.9 
1,011.0 
2,022.0 


A SOIL-BUILDING ROTATION 


In the well-known three-year rotation o small 
grains, cotton and corn there is a good oppor 
tunity for illustration of the proper use of winter 
cover crops. For instance, the fields are all cove 
ered with some crop during the winter as follows: 








Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 
FIELD No. 1 FIELD No. 1] FIELD No. 1 
Oats Cotton Corn 
Peas Ss OF mee Peas 
bi hetesaees Crimson sciccecaictaseseteaee 

Rye Clover Oats 





> 


I IELD No. 2} FIELD No. 2| FIELD No. 2 





Cotton Corn Oats 

ctcancnceseinsesasmeuseias Peas Peas 
Crimson 

Clover 





“Oats “Rye 


FIELD No: 





‘FIELD No. 3| FIELD No. 3 





following 


New Parcel Post Rates 
FFECTIVE January 1, 
important 
tions in the parcel post regulations 
were announced: 


modifica- 


















Corn Oats Cotton 
Peas Peas ee aceeeeieene 
¢ SRPMS AR LO: METAR OO She. IEE Crimson 
191 4, the Oats Rye Clover 





A crop rotation that gives a summer sale crop, 
a legume crop, and a winter cover crop for all the 
land each year. 








First and Second Zones—the weight limit 
is increased from to 50 pounds, with The farmer who has one to four or fiv® 
charges of five cents a pound the first horses cannot afford to expend the sum of 
pound and one for additional money necessary to purchase some of the 
pound; Third —six cents for the first more expensive farm machinery for wse 
pound and two cents for each eadditional during the brief season that he would use 
pound; Fourth —seven for the it each year. Yet that machinery is neces- 
first pound and four cents for each addition- sary for the cheapest and best results, and 
al pound; [Fifth —eight cents for the it can be used on half a dozen to a dozen 
first pound and six cents for each additional or more farms with ease. This being the 
pound; Sixth Zone—nine cents for the first case, the thing that is necessary is for each 
pound and eight cents for additional man in a given community to put up his 
pound. proportion of the cash to buy the machinery 

It is also announced that on and after and then show the right spirit in the distri- 
March 16, 1914, regular parcel post rates bution of the use of the equipment.—Char- 


shall apply to books, 


lotte Chronicle. 
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Gaturday, February 14, 1914.] 








Fertilizer Formulas for General Use 


By B. W. 
State Chemist and Director of Test Farms, 


Kilgore 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 








Fertilizers for Cotton—Suggested 
Formulas 
OLLOWING are some good fertil- 
izer formulas for general use. 
Nos. 2 and 3 have been pre- 
pared with the view of the use of ni- 





trate of soda. In the abbreviations 
“nit.”’ of course means nitrate or ni- 
trogen, ‘“‘pot.’’ potash, etc., etc.: 
No. 1 
Pounds 
Acid phosphate—14 per cent.......++- 895 
Cottonseed meal—6.6 per cent That. 6 790 
Kainit—12.50 per cent potash ....... 315 
MIVGCGD 6 vw dbs 4 ed he 8 60 64d Ce HO's 2,000 
This mixture will contain, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7.2 per cent; 
potash, 2.6 per cent; nitrogen, 2. 
per cent (equal to am.aonia 3.2 per- 
cent). 
No. 2 
Pounds 
Acid phosphate—14 per cent.......+- 1,015 
Cottonseed meal—6.6 per cent nit..... 415 
Nitrate of soda—15 per cent nit....... 180 
Kainit—12.5 per cent potash......... 390 
OC Rn ge CoE Re LECH ME OEE ho ag 
This mixture will contain, avail- 


able phosphoric acid, 7.6 per cent; 
potash, 2.7 per cent; nitrogen (one- 
half of which comes from nitrate of 
soda), 2.7 per cent (equal to am- 


> 


monia, 3.3 per cent). 


No. 3 
Pounds 
Acid phosphate—14 per cent......... 955 
Cottonseed meal—6.6 per cent nit..... 605 
Nitrate of soda—15 per cent nit...... 90 
Kainit—12.5 per cent potash......... 350 
WOAGL 5 fo thon 6 enh bs ab +40 40 ose 2,000 
This mixture will contain, avail- 


able phosphoric acid, 7.4 per cent; 
potash, 2.6 per cent; nitrogen (one- 
fourth of which comes from nitrate 
of soda), 2.6 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 3.1 per cent). 


No. 4 
Pounds 
Acid phosphate—16 per cent.......-. 830 
Cottonseed meal—6.6 per cent nit..... 830 
Kainit—12.5 per cent potash......... 340 
OC. 056 KASS 60 04 5A WS RUSE RO 2,000 
This mixture will contain, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7.7 per cent; 
potash, 2.7 per cent; nitrogen, 2.7 


per cent (equal to ammonia, 3.3. per 
cent). 


No. 5 
Pounds 
Acid phosphate—14 per cent......... 850 
DE BORED pola Hedin bakes den <bimae ow esos 690 
BERPERLIL<: 3. ¢ 5.4 gic is-l ony evelarwie aigeocwieleisiste-wiecere 460 
MQERE cues. oas aielee ave 3:3 ws paceen bee 2,000 
This mixture will contain, avail- 


able phosphoric acid, 8 per cent; pot- 





ash, 2.9 per cent (equal to ammonia, 
3.5 per cent). 
No. 6 
Pounds 

Acid phosphate—14 per cent......... 1,020 
MNSOMBOCH WHORL. 6i-di sos moss oe Voreses 890 
Muriate of potash—50 per cent pot... 90 

EOCAL cians stp es Klee. ceo paw ele 2,000 

This mixture will contain, avai!- 
able phosphoric acid, 8.3 per cent; 
potash, 2.9 per cent; nitrogen, 2.9 
per cent (equal to ammonia, 3.5 per 
cent). 

No. 7 
Pounds 

Acid phosphate—14 per cent. «sina 
Dried blood—18 per cent nit.......... 510 
meNtte GF POLARS 5.6 o-ccw pees sos 136 

EOC > oe a. wa stele auare: vie a eee eae 2,000 

This. mixture will contain, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 9.5 per cent; 


potash, 3.4 per cent; nitrogen, 3.3 
ber cent (equal to ammonia, 4 per 
cent). 





Fertilizers for Corn—Suggested 





Formulas 
No. 1 
‘. Pounds 
Acid phosphate—14 per cent......... 900 
Cottonseed meal ......s.0000. senene 960 
Kainit, 12.5 POF CONES: ccviecocceeseen ea 140 





Total 





This mixture will contain, avail- 
able Phosphoric acid, 7.5 per cent: 
Potash, 1.6 per cent; nitrogen, 3.2 


ber cent (equal to ammonia, 3.9 per 
cent) 


No. 2 
Pounds 
Acid phosphate, 14 per cent.......... 965 
COUUDRBSCR THOAL oc 5 666.0 8000 Bees 750 
Nitrate of soda, 15 per cent nitrogen 110 
PUMANESy: Reeeds QRed COUR Gia pay ces w ob wtie« 175 
SDOSRL So's nals Ce warnan ene een neuen 2,000 
In this formula one-fourth of the 
nitrogen is supplied by nitrate of 
soda and the other three-fourths by 


This mixture will 
available phosphoric acid, 


cottonseed meal. 
contain: 


7.7 per cent; potash, 1.7 per cent; 
nitrogen, 3.3 per cent (equal to am- 
monia, 4 per cent). 
No, 3 
Pofinds 

Acid phosphate, 14 per cent.......... 960 
By ad, ORGS a8. 00:26 eae aCe Rtret 06 6:68 960 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent........ 80 

NE enc ctaccatawesa eeaes 2,000 
- 

This mixture will contain avail- 
able phosphoric acid; 9.6 per cent; 








potash, 2.0 per cent; nitrogen,4.0 per 
cent (equal to ammonia, 4.8 per 
cent). 
No. 4 
Pounds 

Acid phosphate, 14 per cent......... 1,365 
Dried blood, 13 per-cent...cccosccess 
Muriate of potash, 50 per cent....... 80 

DORR one ot 0a 5:08 reed Spe a Ss 8 ot GOV 


This mixture is a concentrated one 
owing to high-grade nitrogenous and 
potassic materials being used, and 
will contain available phosphoric 
acid, 9.6 per cent; potash, 2.0 per 
cent; nitrogen, 3.6 per cent (equiva- 
lent to ammonia, 4.4 per cent). 





Fertilizers for Tobacco—Suggested 


Formulas 
ELOW are given four formulas for 
mixing fertilizers for tobacco. 


The grade of these fertilizers will be 
higher and they will, of course, cost 
more than the goods that are gen- 
erally used by farmers on tobacco, 
but I feel confident that the increased 
yield will more than justify the ad- 
ditional expense. 


In our correspondence with farm- 
ers, we have been recommending for- 
mulas of about the composition of 
these for a number of years and evi- 
dence is accumulating, which shows 
that the character of tobacco fertil- 
izers is undergoing quite a consider- 
able change. 





No. 1 
Pounds 
Cottonsee® TRGRE si6.sicisc.0 6 s00is0 0d 0c00 900 
Nitrate Of SO odes cd tens cmicicwets 100 
High-grade sulphate of potash.. 250 
AGiGd PROM e..25 555 oe cs ee ys Ores es 750 
TOT icin mcs ceed euneret ese wets 2,000 





This mixture will contain avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 6.3 per cent; 
potash, 6.9 per cent; ammonia, 4.5 
per cent. 

No. 2 
Pounds 
High-grade dried blood 500 
i e of soda . 12: 
-grade sulphate of ¢ 310 

CBE, PROPPNGE 6c cris hee eee Cers 1,065 

TORE v.06siesc ves ce Veet shee cwties "2,000 

This mixture will contain avail- 


able phosphoric acid, 7.4 per cent; 








potash, 7.7 per cent; ammonia, 5.2 
per cent. . 
No. 3 
Pounds 

IO: MOLE: hed bis ce ON HR COS CRI ORCS tS 725 
INSCEUCD OF BOGE oct cc teh cee eeesiousis 100 
High-grade sulphate of potash ...... 300 
ACAQ PHOSPHO lies ci ev cccvess ceeeve 875 

DORE 6 rk Hae ennpebewanderees é 2,000 

This mixture will contain, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7.2 per cent; 
potash, 7.5 per cent; ammonia, 4.6 
per cent. 

No. 4 
Pounds 

COLtORESGH. ICAL 66sec pve ecteees oe 700 
INISPOCC OL COUR on cic aceleehwebasees ° 100 
High-grade sulphate of potash....... 300 
ACIG PHOSPHATES o.6 cscs tous Covcccece 300 

SE MROMEEN te-¥ bons nase wt es ERRTE tT Ra 2,000 

This mixture will contain, avail- 
able phosphoric acid, 7.2 per cent; 
potash, 7. 7 per cent; ammonia, 3.8 
per cent. 

Four hundred to one thousand 


pounds of these mixtures should be 
used to the acre. 


A limited suply of stable manure 
is beneficial to tobacco and it suc- 
ceeds well after peanuts. These ma- 
terials add ammonia to the soil, and 
where heavy applications of fertiliz- 
ers are to be made in connection with 
manure, and on peanut land, it 
would be well not to have so much 
ammonia in the fertilizer as is used 
in the ones employed on land not 
having other ammonia materials put 
on them. Formula No. 4 is designed 
to meet cases of this kind. 


7 
\ 
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What Fertilizer Ingredients Are Worth 

| pee B. W. Kilgore gives the fol- 

lowing values to plant foods in 
mixed goods, 1914: 


pound. 


229 


season of 





20 cents per 


State Superintendents of Education 


OLLOWING is a list of the State 

Superintendents of Education or 
Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion in our territory. The Superin- 
tendent listed for your State will be 
glad to help you about any and every 
problem affecting your public schoois 
and can often furnish you bulletins 
or other literature telling just what 
you wish to know about any ecuca- 
tional problem. Write him. Here is 
the list: 








Arkansas—George B. Cook, Little Rock. 

Alabama—Wm. F,. Feagin, Montgomery. 

F “loridé i—W. N. Sheats, Tallahassee. 

gia srittain, Atlanta. 
Harris, Baton Rouge, 

Mississippi—J. Powers, Jackson. 

North Carolina . Y. Joyner, Raleigh. 

South Carolina—J. E. Swearingen, Co- 
Columbia, 

Tennessee—Samuel H. Thompson, Nash- 
ville. : 

Texas—W. F. Doughty, Austin. 

Virginia—R. C. Stearnes, Richmond. 

Oklahoma—Robert H. Wilson, Oklahoma 


City. ; 

It will also be well to write the 
United States. Bureau of Education, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Comissioner, 
Washington, D. C., for literature or 
counsel about any educational sub- 
ject. The Bureau has a great num- 
ber of free bulletins on a great va- 
riety of subjects. 





GREAT CHANCE FOR YOUNGSTERS, 


The new year promises to be a great one 
for farmer boys and girls in Alabama, A 
great many prizes are offered for those who 
can show the best results, and they are -put 
on their mettle. It augurs well for the future 
of Alabama tarming, when young men and 
young women are induced to enter into com- 
petition in the production of crops. Verily, 
we are moving forward apace.—Montgomery 
Times, 





Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer, 





in most soils. Recorded experiments on all nor 
mal soils in the Eastern and Middle West> - 
ern states show greater profits from 
the use of phosphorus 

from any other element, 
or combination 
elements, 





THE MASTER KEY TO PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


Phosphorus is so-called because it’s use gives largely increased yields of 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes, which secure nitrogen 
the air. The acids formed by the decaying roots of these 
plants make available the potash which is abundant 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL 
Ground Rock Deparment 









































COMPARNY, 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 













Outfit. 





No One 
Else 
OFT 1 
Give 
You So 
Much 
HATCHING 






championship rize winners. Start 


Shampion. 









my ten year, 







west cost. 














VALUE - 
For So Little Money 





Championship Prize Winners in their own words. 
member of the family—tells you how to make big money on a small investment. 


—Your name and address_brings you this great book Free. 

Send Me a Postal This book illustrates my Belle City Incubator and Brooder in 
describes every feature. 
it comes my low price—direct to 
personal, money back guaranty—my 1, 2, 3, months’ home test offer, also 
i ut you in away of making "most money | from 


ought to have this wonderful book k of Hatching 
ou— 


nformation that wi 













Get Full Inf€smation.-Proofs~-Particulars 


of the World’s Championship winnings of my Belle City Hatching 
Send for my great Free Book “Hatching Facts.” It tells everything. 
Tells you how thousands of men and women are scoring 100% perfect hatches— 
how they are making big money on small investment with my Eight-Times World’s Champion Belle City 
Hatching Outfit. More than a quarter of a million Belle Cities in use. Satisfy yourself. No other incubator 
made, not even the highest priced, approaches the amazing record of my 


actual ooese— Reareh ne 
‘acts ith 


Write vy. st say “Send Hatching Facts’ 


Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Company 
Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


pe ay L, at 


the 


8-Times World’sChampion Belle City Freight 


The kind used by the U, S. Government. and Dang agricultural colleges—the kind that makes world’s 
with a Belle City now. You maybe the next Belle City World’s 
y Free Book Matching Facts” tells youhow. Gives thestories of the Belle City World’s 
It eontaing valuable information of interest to every 
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. J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Cerolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors :4 E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E ive C itt Nati i Farmers’ Union 

















FARMERS’ UNION—STATE AND NATION- 
AL OFFICERS 


National Organization—C. 5S. Barrett, 
President, Union City, Ga.; A, V. Swift, 
Vice-President, Baker, Oregon; A. C, Davis, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rogers, Arkansas. 5. That before paying dividends a_ suffic- 

National Board of Directors—L. M. ient amount shall be allowed for the depre- 
Rhodes, Chairman, Huntingdon, Tenn.; O, ciation of stock, fixtures and buildings. 4 
FE, Dornblaser, Secretary, Cleburne, Texas; 6. That a small surplus may be set aside 
€, Cc. Wright, Hunting Creek, N. C.; P. W. for enlargement, or as a, reserve for a léss 
Cox, Colfax, Wash.; T. J Douglass, Kennett, prosperous season, 

Mo 7. That a smail amount, s y two per cent 


in > Dia ina ati Aan Wi _ of net profits, may be set aside for educa- 
Alabama—( ). I - I ord, Pre side nt, McFall; tional purposes to promote a better under- 
T. J. Kennedy, Secy.-Treas., Birmingham. 


standing of the cardinal principles of co- 
Arkansas—H. S. Mobley, President, Prairie operation, its ethical and economical bene- 
Grove; J. B. Paine, Secy.-Treas 


y Russellville. fits, ete. 
Florida—E, C. Thornhill, President, Wau- 8. That capital stock shall be paid its hire 


right to purchase shares when the 
wishes to sell. 

4. That all goods and produce shall be 
bought and sold on the cash system and at 
prevailing prices. Cutting prices is discour- 
aged. 


owner 





< 





chula; T Z. Faulkner, Secy.-Treas,, Perry, -—-a certain fixed and reasonable rate of in- 
Fla, terest. 
Georgia—I. A, Smith, President; John T 9. That the remaining profits shall be di- 


vided among the members and customers in 
a , proportion to their patronage. 
President, 10. That one-half as much dividends shall 


McDaniel, Secy.-Treas., Union City, Ga. 
Louisiana—I. N. McColilister, 


Many; Minnie E. Carron, Secy.-Treas., pe paid to non-members as to members on 
Eunice, patronage, 
< Mississippi—J. B. Mitchell, President, 11, That the door shall not be shut in the 


Jackson; 
Jackson, 

North Carolina—H. Q. Alexander, Presi- 
dent, Matthews; E. C. Faires, Secy.-Treas., 
Aberdeen, 

Oklahoma—O, W. Taylor, President, Roff; 
Geo. J. Christisen, Secy.-Treas., Davis, 

Seuth Carolina—E. W. Dabbs, 
Mayesville; J, Whitner Reid, 
Columbia, 


Emma W. Smith, face of any worthy applicant for member- 
ship. Unless his character, occupation, or 
busines relations are objectionable, he shall 
have the right to purchase one share of 
stock and become a member at will. 

12. Except in rare cases, a new coopera- 
tive enterprise, whether store, creamery, 
warehouse, elevator, cannery or what not, 
should not be started in a community where 
enough such enterprises already exist to 
serve the people amply. Instead the pros- 

Tennessee—L. M. Rhodes, President, Hunt- P°ective cooperators should Rie vnei pg 
ingdon; C. W. Brooks, Secy.-Treas., Atwood; a ond Our SOLrS Oxia a wera ea by Si6 
Dan T. Smart, Business Agent, McMinnville, = as ee ee 

Texas—wW. D, Lewis, President, Ft. i 
Worth; A, L, Baker, Secy.-Treas., Ft. Worth; 


Secy.-Treas., 


President, 
Secy.-Treas., 








PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


E. F. Shropshire, Manager Central Selling 
Agency, 105% Main Street, Houston. Rie 

Virginia—D. , M. Gannaway, President, Rules Which Should be Observed in c —_ 
Guinea Mills; D. M. Blankinship, Secy,- ing Farmers’ Unions, Farmers’ Clubs and 


> , ’ , ‘ 
Jreas., Naruna, Farm Women’s Clubs 





In the absence of a President, the Vice- 
President presides; in the absence of 
both, the Secretary; or, in his absence, 
any other officer; or, in the absence of all 
officers, any member may preside during 
election of President pro tempore. 

No proxy voting shall be al- A point of order may be raised at any 
stage of the proceedings, and shall be de- 
cided by the Chairman without debate, The 
decision of the Chairman may be appealed 
from, but such appeal may be sustained only 
by a two-thirds vote of members present. 


COOPERATION: TWELVE FUNDAMENT- 
AL PRINCIPLES 


1. That no shareholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the number of 
shares held. 
lowed, 

2. That shares shall be of low denomina- 
tion ($10 being a common figure) and may 
be paid in small installments, if necessary. 

3. That the association may have the prior 


The Chairman may submit a point of order 
to the body, when a majority vote decides. 

When the previous question is called for, it 
should be put in this form by the Chairman, 
and decided without debate: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” If carried, and 
an amendment is pending, the Chairman 
should then first put the amendment. The 
Chairman should then put the main question, 
as amended (if amended); all should be de- 
cided without debate, 

Pending motion for the previous question, 
or after it has been ordered, the Chairman 
may entertain a motion to refer to a stand- 
ing or a special committee. 

It is a breach of order for the Chairman 
to refuse to put a question that is in order. 

A member desiring to speak should arise 
and address the Chairman, and should not 
proceed until recognized. The Chairman 
should recognize the member who tirst ad- 
dressed him. The member recognized has 
the floor. 

No member when speaking should be in- 
terrupted without his consent. To obtain 
consent, the Chairman should first be ad- 
dressed—as for example: “Mr, Chairman, 
will the brother permit a question?’ or 
“statement” or ‘an interruption,’’ ete, 

No member should attempt to speak more 
than once upon the same question without 
permission of the body, which should be de- 
termined without debate. 

An#? member who in debate transgresses 
rules should be called to order by the Chair- 
man, or any membcr may call him to order, 
Hie should not proceed without permission, 
which should be determined without debate. 

A special order is consideration of a given 
question at a time certain, Any member 
may insist upon compliance with a specia 
order. A motion to change or postpone a 
special order should be decided without de- 
bate. 

If a question in debate contain several 
points or conditions, any member may call 
for a division—that is, a consideration of 
each proposition separately. The points of 
difference must be so distinct that one being 
taken away the other will stand as a defin- 
ite proposition. 

When the result of a vote is in doubt, and 
a division is called for, it.may be dct rmin- 
ed by a rising vote—first, the ‘Aves, then 
the ‘‘Noes.” 

A question of privilege arising trom a dis- 
pute between members, or for othcr cause, 
must be disposed of before the original ques- 
tion, 

The mover of.a question, or the membcr 
making @ committee report, has the privi- 
lege of closing debate upon the question. 

If any *part of point of an amendment is 
subject to a point of order, the entire amend 
ment is out of order. 

No motion is in possession of the body un- 
til duly decided. The mover of motion 
may, without consent of his second, with- 
draw it; provided, the Union may fuse 
this permission. 

A motion must be reduced to writing on 
demand of any member. 

No dilatory motion should be 
by the Chairman. 

When motions are pending to refer a ques” 
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The Victrola satisfies 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every one of us, 
and we naturally come to love the kind of music 
we hear the most. 

In this day of the Victrola it is easy for every 
one to hear the world’s best music—and not only 
to hear it, but to understand and enjoy it, for this 
wonder instrument gives to you a thorough ap- 
preciation of the masterworks of music. 

The Victrola opens to you a new and ever- 
increasing vista of musical delight, as elevating 
as it is entertaining, and completely satisfies yotr 
longing for musical recreation. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demon- 
strate the Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
Write today for the illustrated Victor catalogs. 


—_— 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 






Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U: 5. A. 


Victrola XI, 


Mahogany or oak 














Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 

















r , : Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 ; ; 
5 é Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 




























































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARM™R 


tion to a special or standing committee. ine 
vote shall be first upon reicrence 9 a sia: 
ing committee; if upon different dates tyr 
specific purpose, the vote should be first upon 
date most remote; if upon appropriations for 
a purpose, on different amounts, the vote 
should first be upon the largest amount. 

A motion to reconsider a question is de. 
cided by a majority vote. If a majority re. 
fuse to reconsider, a second motion to re. 
consider can only be entertained by unani- 
mous consent. 

A motion or resolution referred to a com- 
mittee cannot be brought back by a motion 
to reconsider, 

An amendment to a pending motion is in 
order, but an amendment to an amendment 
io an amendment cannot be entertained. 4 
substitute to an amended amendment ig 
in crder, and one amendment to the substit- 
ute may be entertained. 

When a question is pending, only the fol- 
lowing motions are in order: 





(1). To adjourn. 

(2). "“’o lay on the table. 

tor.” OE previous question. 

(4), To postpone to a time certain, 

(5). To refer or commit (synonymous 
terms). 

(6). To postpone indefinitely, 


These motions have precedence in the or- 
der given, and the motions to adjourn, to 
lay on the table, and the previous question, 
are not debatable. 

A motion to adjourn when another mem- 
ber is on the floor is out of order; but a 
member may yield the fioor to another for 
the purpose of making a motion to ad- 
journ, 

Points not covered by these rules are to be 
decided according to Jeffersonian’s Manual. 





COMMITTEES SUGGESTED FOR FARM- 
ERS’ CLUBS 

(1) Committee on Social Life—to encour- 
age all forms of useful recreation, local fairs, 
baseball and other games; school and neigh- 
borhood picnics; Christmas, Easter, July 
Fourth and Thanksgiving celebrations; corn 
shuckings; quiltings; debates; musicals; 
reading circles, etc., ete. 

This committee would also be expected to 
look after the question of good roads, 


(2) Committee on Educational Work — 
This committee, it was decided, would be 
expected to look after— 

(a) Improving the school; 

(b) Extension work; lectures; library de- 
velopment, getting books, bulletins, 
and papers into all homes, etc.; 

(c) Boys’ and girls’ farm clubs. 

(3) Committee on Farm Production.—Soil 
fertility, scientific and progressive crop grow- 
ing and stock raising; improved tools and 
machinery and cooperation in their use. 

(4) Committee on Marketing and Credits— 

(a) Marketing crops and produce, 

(b) Cooperative buying, 

(c) Rural credits, and thrift. 

(5) Committee on Moral Conditions and 
Improvement—to combat all agencies of dis- 
sipation, or immorality; develop church and 
Sunday School interests and enlist these in 
the efforts for community development. 

(6) Committee on Health Conditions and 
Improvement—to study conditions and adopt 
means for promoting the health of the com- 
munity. 

(7) .Committee on Woman’s Work—to look 
after home equipment, to work out plans for 
household management, home _ industries, 
recreation for the farm woman; and so on. 





GOOD ROADS ORGANIZATIONS— 
DIRECTORY 


Southern Appalachian Good Roads A 
ciation—President-Treasurer, Joseph Hy 
Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Secretary, H. B. 
Varner, Lexington, N. C. 

North Carolina Good Roads Association— 
President, H. B. Varner, Lexington, N. C.; 
Secretary, Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Assistant Secretary, Miss H. M. 
Berry; Chapel Hill, N. C.; Treasurer, Joseph 
G. Brown, Raleigh, N. C. 

Alabama Good Roads Association—Presi- 
dent, John Craft, Mobile, Ala.; Secretary, 
J. A. Rountree, Birmingham, Ala. 

The Good: Roads Club of Georgia—Presi- 
dent, Fred L. White, Buckhead, Ga.; Sec- 
retary, Wm. H. Astin, Palmetto, Ga.; Treas- 
urer, D. E, Jones Manassas, Ga. 

South Carolina Good Roads Association— 
President, Fingal .C, Black, Columbia, S. C. 

Tennessee Association for Highway Im- 
provement—Secretary, Chas, Cc; Gilbert, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

East Tennessee Good Roads Association— 









President, Henry R. Brown, Greenville, 
Tenn. 
Virginia , Road Builders’ As 


President, C. B. Scott, 
Vice-President, Wm, F. 





Cocke, 


Va.; Secretary, C. L. Scott, Jr., Harrison- 
burg, Va.; Treasurer, W. I. Lee, Taz-well, 
Va. 


Virginia State Highway Commissioner— 
Gearge P. Coleman Richmond, Va. 





LIVESTOCK AND OTHER FARMERS’ OR- 


GANIZATIONS 
Alabama 
State Livestock Association—President, 
Dr. Cc. A. Cary, Auburn, Ala.; Secretary, 


George S. Templeton, Auburn, Ala. 

State Horticultural Society—President, J. 
H. McCary, Birmingham, Ala.; Secretary, 
J. c. Cc. Price, Auburn, Ala. 

Arkansas 

State Livestock Growers Association— 
President, H. L. B. Shers, Fulton, Ark.; 
Secretary, Jno, C, Small, Little Rock, Ark. 

State Horticultural Society—President, 
Bert Johnson, Highland, Ark.; Secretary, E. 
N. Hopkins, Fort Smith, Ark, 

State Corn Growers’ Association—Presi- 
dent, C. W. Watson, Little Rock, Ark.; See- 
retary Martin Nelson, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Sweet Potato Growers Association—Pres!- 
dent, J. Green Norden, Russellville, Ark. 

Mississippi 
Asociation—Pres!- 
Agricultural Col- 

Ranck, Agricul- 


Livestock and Dairy 
dent, Prof. E, R. Lloyd, 
lege: Secretary, Dr. E. M. 
tural College. ; 

State Horticultural Society- —President, 
Prof. A. B. McKay, Agricultural College; 
Secretary, J. R. Woodham, Newton. 

State Hay Growers’ Association 
dent, Walter Stokes, Macon; Secretary, H. 
H. Sikes, Starkville, = 

Nurserymen’s Association— President, The- 
odore Bechtel, Ocean Springs; Secretary, 
W. Harned, Agricultural College. 
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Berkshire 


Bast Tennessee 
sociation—President, 
Tenn.; 

Knoxville, 


Newport, 
Camp, Jr., 


Breeders 
tary, J. W. Hamilton, Houlka, 


Association—Secre- 


Tennenssee 


Cooperative Breeders’ As- 

Dr. J. M. Stanbery, 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. N. 
Tenn. 


State Horticultural Society—President, 
Henry R. Howard, Chattanooga, Tenn,; Sec- 
retary, Prof. R. G. Briggs, Knoxville. 

Stato Nurserymen’s Assoclation—Presi- 
dent, Harvey M. Templeton; Secretary, Prof. 
G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn, 

State 3eekeepers Association—President, 

J. Ayers, Cedar Hill, Tenn.; Secretary, 


om M: Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn, 


State Poul 


B. lL. 


Doak, Nashville; 


try Assoctation — President, 


Secretary, 


Murkin, Jr., Nashville, Tenn, 


Farmers C 
Singleton, 
kin, Beaumon 

Baby 
Coleman, 
Texas, 

Horse, 
—President, 
Secretary, F. 

Cattle Rais¢« 
McFadden, Vic 
Jackson, Alpi 


Secr 


Jack 


McKinney; 


John C. 
W. Bell, 


Texas 
ongress — President, H. 
Secretary, T. W. 
t, Texas, 


E. 
Lar- 


Beef Club—President,Sam Mathews, 


retary, Lloyd Webb, Bellevue, 


& Mule Breeders’ Association 
Burns, College Station; 
College Station, 

rs Association—President, Al. 
‘toria; Acting President, J. D. 
ne; Secretary, E. B. Spiller, 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


Thoroughbred 


L. Blackford, 
San 
Citrus Grow 
H. M. Harris 
Algoa, 

Corn Growe 
E. Singleton, 
L. Gough, Cro 

Cooperative 
tion—Presiden 
Secretary, 

Cotton 
D. Neal, 
Thornton, 

Dairymen’s 
Moser, Dallas 
College Statio 

Dry Farmir 
jamin F, E 
Fletcher 





dent, Sam Ma 
Ss. Ware, 
Farm 
Lindsey, 
Fig 
A. Stockwell, 
Wright, 
Hay, Forage 
tion—Presiden 
tary, T. W. 
Industrial 
Exall 
Barrickman, I 
State 
H. Kone, 
G, Kalb, 
Southern 
President, W. 
tary, A. C;, W 
Southwester 
Association—I 
Del Rio; 
State 
B. M. 
Collier, 


Life 


Mrs. 
Growers’ 
Gorman; 


Davis, 
Farmers’ Boys and 


College 


(deceased), 


Farmers’ 
Austin; 

Houston. 

Rice 


Secretary, J. Q. 
Beekeepers’ 
Cathaway, 
Goliad, 


Association — President, G. 
Dennison; Secretary, D. : 
Antonio. 

ers’ Asociation—President, Dr. 
on, LaPorte; Dr. C. Backus, 


rs’ Association—President, H. 
McKinney; Secretary, Judge 
sbyton, 

Poultry Producers’ 
t, Mrs, B. G. Kalb, Houston; 
John Harter, Marshall. 
Asociation—President, J 
Secretary, A. P. Smythe, 


Associa- 


Association—President, C. le 
; Secretary, J. W. Ridgeway, 
n. 

ng Congress—President, 
3erkeley, Alpine; 
Hondo, 


Ben- 


Girls’ League—Presi- 
Coleman; Secretary, A, 
Station, 

Commission—Chairman, Judge 


thews, 


Tyler, 
Growers’ 


Association—President, 
Alvin; Secretary, Dr, Elva A. 


Houston. 


>» and Grain Growers’ Associa- 
t, W. B. Starr, Cisco; Secre- 


Buell, Denton, 


Congress — President, 
Dallas; 
Jallas. ‘ 
Institute—President, 
Secretary, Mrs, 


Secretary, W. C. 


Ed. 
Benigna 


Growers’ 
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?resident, Johnston Robertson, 
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ropp, Dallas; 


Dallas. 
Horticultural 

Sarita; 

Station. 


Society—President, H. 
Secretary, E. J. Kyle, 


Associlation—Secre- 
Angelo 


Breeders’ 
e, San 


Association — Secretary, G. O, 


ine. 

Breeders’ Association—Presi- 
Scofield, Hillsboro; Secretary, 
on, Dallas, (Oak Cliff.) 


Association—President, 
owers, Dallas; Secretary, Ed- 
Welfare. 

Association—President, Ae 
agerman; Secretary, R. W. 
‘leson, 
wers’ 
rdt, 
Ivin, 
»Wwers’ 
yell, 


Association—President, 
Eagle Lake; Secretary, T. 


Alvin; Secretary, J. 


Sarita. 
Women’s Educational 


and Industrial As- 
sident, Mrs. Rebecca Henry 
Secretary, Miss Allie T. Hill, 


Georgia 
Livestock Association—Presi- 


Parker, Elberton; Secretary, 
Athens, 


State Horticultural Society—President, I. 
C. Wade, Cornelia; Secretary, E. H, McHat- 
ton, Athens, 


Georgia sre 
. J. H. Del 
Loy E. Rast, 

3erkshire 
President, W. 
Farmers’ 
Sylvania; 
City, 
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rin, Decatu 
Farmers’ 


Association 


Union—President, H. 
Secretary, J. T. 


eders’ 
zoach, 
Athens. 


Association—President, 
Experiment; Secretary, 


(South 
Arlington. 


Feorgia)— 
D. Scott, 
Cc. Evans, 
McDaniel Union 


State Agricultural Society—President, John 
Williams, Round 


Oak; Secretary, Martin 


IY. 


Institutes—Director, A. M. Soule, 


Athens, 

Agricultural Extension Work—Director, A, 
M. Soule, Athens; Secretary, Guy W. Firor, 
Athens, ‘ 

Farm Demonstration Work—Director, J. 


Phil Campbell 


Dixie 


Dairymen’s 


, Athens, 
Louisiana 


Association—President, 


I. S. West, Baton Rouge, La.; Secretary, C. 


H. Staples, Ba 
Jersey Breec 
8S. West, 


s3aton 


ton 
lers’ 


Rouge, La, 
Association—President, I, 
Rouge, Ia.; Secretary, C. H. 


Staples, Baton Rouge, La. 

Beef Breeders’ Association — President, 
W. P Connell, Baton Rouge, La.; Secretary, 
J. H. Cockerham, Luella, La. 

Corn Growers’ Association—Secretary, A, 
F, Kidder, Baton Rouge, La. 

Swine Breeders’ Association—President, I. 
8S. West, Baton Rouge, La.; Secretary, E. L. 


Baton 


a. 
Forestry Association—President, 
Secretary, ° 
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FACTORIES 
Norfolk. VA. 
Baltimore,MD. 
varboro, N.C 
Charlotte.N.C. 
Columbia.S.C. 
Spartanburg,s.C. 
Macon, OA. 
Columbus. GA. 
Montgomery, ALA. 
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FARM ACREAGES AND INCOMES 
























































































































ACRES PER FARM VALUE PER FARM INCOME PER FARM FROM LD fo v3_% 
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United States. 75.2 $ 994 | $199 |$ 774 3.3 [8 862 | $ 288 | $103 | $ 80 [$11.47 |$ 7.23 | $6.42 
Six Western States 
Illinois ten Reaek 111.4 L717 293 1,226 5.5 1478 583 125 136 | 13.27 7.65 7.54 
Indiana.. 78.6 1,235 199 807 3.6 947 431 77 120 12.06 7.03 8.10 
Iowa... 135.9 2,098 440 | 1,8i1 6.1 1449 1005 143 152 | 10.67 6 43 9.63 
Kansas 168.2 1,122 272 1,425 6.5 1208 775 73 130 7.18 4.50 5.84 
Michigan........ x 91. 62.0 1,381 241 636 | 2.7 782 210 129 86 | 12.62 | 7.21 7.15 
Minnesota...... .}156,137] 177.3 125.8 1,558 335 1,035 4.3 1238 263 187 92 9.85 6.13 4.35 
South Atlantic 
1) ae 50,016] 105.0 36.1 488 89 412 1.3 722 80 19 47 8.50 4.15 
Georgia........ aris 291,027] 92.6 42.3 374 72 276 1.4 778 54 22 27 7.83 2.49 
North Carolina 253,725) 88.4 34.7 447 73 247 1.3 533 73 22 34 7.65 3.77 
South Carolina....... 176,434| 76.6 34.6 353 89 253 1.3 894 38 15 26 9.86 2.35 
VWaruinigs 2... slcinanenacuiiaiaed 184,018} 105.9 53.6 747 98 407 17 546 157 41 70 5.44 5 09 
South Central States 
Alabama 262,901} 78.9 36.9 271 62 250 1.4 548 50 24 26 | 14.88 8.17 2.75 
Arkansas.. 214,678] 81.1 37.6 294 79 345 2.0 556 94 30 34 14.79 8.17 4.25 
Louisiana ‘5 120,546] 86.6 43.8 413 157 371 2.4 641 47 22 36 14.66 13.13 2.47 
Mississippi...... 274,382| 67.6 32.8 292 62 274 1.6 536 44 21 25 16.35 | 1J0./8 2.81 
Oklahoma 190,192} 151.7 92.3 471 142 8901 5.0 7OL 321 38 68 7.60 5.05 4.64 
Tennessee... ..-|246,012] 81.5 44.3 f 444 87 459 2.2 490 202 35 52 11.08 6.41 6. 62 
Texas........ [417,770] 269.1 65.5 3,909 503 135 753 | 3.9 713 224 37 46 | 19.90 8.55 4.81 
James, Mound, La.; Secretary, G. L. Tie- North Carolina State Horticultural-Society—President, R. 





Rouge, La. 
Agricultural Asociation—Presi- 
West, Baton Rouge, La.: Secre- 


bout, Baton 
Louisiana 
dent, I. S. 


tary, A. R. Barracks, Baton Rouge, la, 
Sugar Planters’ Asociation—President, Ed, 
H, Gay; Secretary, Reginald Dykers, 339 


Carondelet 
Lespedeza 


St., New 
Growers’ 


Orleans, La. 


Asociation—President, 


A. L Smith, Sterlington, La.; Secretary, Dr. 
L. E. Morgan, Baton Rouge, La, 
Florida 
State Livestock Asociation—President, C. 
F, Barbour, Macclenny; Secretary, Cc. L. 
Willoughby, Gainesville. 
State Horticultural Society—President, H, 


Harold Hume, Glen Saint Mary; Secretary, 


Miss Okle Painter, Jacksonville, 


Beef Cattle Breeders and Feeders Associa- 
tion — President, R. A, Derby, Jackson 
Springs, N. C.; Secretary, R, S. Curtis, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Dairy Association—President, J. P. 
erly, Grifton, N. C.; Secretary, W. 
Raleigh, N. Cc, 

Swine Breeders Association—President, 
Edgar B. Moore, Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary, 
R. S, Curtis, West Raleigh, N. C. 

Sheep Breeders Association — President, 
John Dent, Jefferson, N. C.; Secretary, G. J. 
Hamilton, Beaver Creek, N. C. 

South Carolina 

State Livestock Asociation — President, 
James G. McIntosh, Doversville, S. C.; Sec- 
retary, J. M. Burgess, Clemson College, 8. C. 


Quin- 
H, Eaton, 


B. Watson, Ridge Springs, S. C.; Secretary, 
Cc. S. Newman, Clemson College, S. &. 

State Plant Breeders Asociation—Presi- 
dent, D, R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C.; Secre- 
tary, H. W. Bone, Clemson College, S. C, 

State Berkshire Breeders Association— 
President, J. R. Fairly, St. Matthews; Sec- 
retary, Louis LeConte, Columbia, 








File away this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. Then when you want some infor- 
mation it contains you will not have to write 
a letter to get it and wait a week to boot, 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a hundred times before the year 
is over, 


























































































Completely Equipped 
Electric Starter and Lights 


Now $1,175 


Touring Car 
or Roadster 


Mr. R. E. Olds has sow done 
what he aimed at when he brought 
out this final car. By confining 
his output for years to one model, 
he has brought down the cost over 
16 per cent. 

Up to this season, Reo the Fifth 
sold for $1,395 completely equipped, 
with electric starter and elec- 
tric lights. Now, with this new 
streamline body, with better equip- 
ment, with 36 improvements, the 
price is $1,175 equipped. 


How He Did It 


Three years ago Mr. R. E. Olds 
brought out Reo the Fifth as his 
24th modcl. He then announced 
—after 25 years of car building— 
that this car marked his limit. 

This new chassis, like every new 
chassis, required an immense in- 
vestment. New automatic machin- 
ery, new jigs and tools. And 
against each car a charge was 
taade to cover this expense. 

This Car jumped at once to an 
enormous sale, and that machin- 
ery investment has been all wiped 
out. Now this charge is deducted 











Reo the Fift 













1914 
Summer 
Series 
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from the price. Also the lower 
tire cost. Also the lower cost of 
electric equipment. As a result, 
we now announce this $220 re- 
duction. 


The New Things 


This year we adopt the beautiful 
streamline body. All the leading 
ears, both in Europe and here, are 
now coming to this type. 

All instruments and gauges are set 
flush with the dash. We use a venti- 
lating, rain-vision windshield. The 
car comes equipped with electric 
starter, electric lights and electric 
horn. The searchlights have dim- 
ming attachment. 


There are in all 36 new features, 
most of them in beauty and equip- 
ment. 


An Honest Car 


Reo the Fifth has stood among all 
men as the highest type of an honest 
car. All the steelis made to formula. 
Allis analyzedtwice. Every driving 
part, as a margin of safety, is given 
50 per cent over-capacity. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 


Canadian Factory, St. Cath rines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575. 





vibrations. 
bearings, costing five times as much 
as common ball bearings. 


flaws. 


countless tests andinspections. Each 
car is built as though Mr. Olds were 
building it for himself. 
staysnew. The upkeepisvery small. 
Year after year, when other cars 
grow troublesome and noisy, Reo 
the Fifth keeps new. 


utmost in a car. 
cost of upkeep. 
car to keep. 
about $200 less without all these 
precautions. 


control. 


Fifth. Write for name of nearest 
dealer. 


| AT 
y lee 
frit 


30 to 35 h. Pp. 
2-in wheel base 
34x4-in. tires 





The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine for 75,000 pounds per tooth. 
The springs are tested for 100,000 
The car has 15 roller 








It has 190 
drop forgings to avoid the risk of 


It is built slowly and carefully, with 


So the car 


It is built for men who want the 
Men who want low 
Men who buy the 
It could be built for 


And it has our exclusive one-rod 
No levers in the way. 


A thousand dealers sell Reo the 
Also our new catalog. 


Mich. 
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The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 20) 
though. I almost forgot that you 
had to go to your school. Why, man, 
what the deuce is the matter with 
you this mornin’?”’ 

He dropped the chain to which the 
lock was fastened and looked stead- 
ily at me. ‘“What’s gone wrong, 
man?” 

“T’m not going to school today,” I 
answered, endeavoring to be calm. 

“What’s the matter? House burnt 
down again?” 

“Worse than that, 
Alf 

“What about him?’ he broke in, 
nervously grabbing the chain. 

“Did you know that he was in love 
with Millie Lundsford?” I asked, 
now determined to be calm. 

“Well, what of it? Young folks 
are in and out of love with each 
other mighty nigh every day in this 
neighborhood. Is that Susan e¢allin’ 


Mr. Jucklin. 


9 





me? Be there in a minute,” he 
shouted. ‘“‘Hasn’t had a row with 
the old General, has he?” 

“No, but with Dan Stuart. They 


quarreled last night and fought and 
Dan was killed.” 

His shoulders drooped; he spoke 
not, but he jerked the chain, the gate 
flew open and I heard him fumbling 
with the fastening that held the door 
of the coop. I strode away as fast as 
I could, went to the school house to 
dismiss the children and to tell them 
that I knew not when the session 
would be resumed. And when I re- 
turned everything was quiet. The 
old man was slowly walking up and 
down the spring house path, evident- 
ly waiting for me. 

“Tell me all about it,’? he said, 
when I came up; “tell me from begin- 
nin’ to end.” 

And I told him just as Alf had told 





me. He listened with his mouth half 
open, rolling up his shirt sleeves and 
then rolling them down again, as if 
he knew not what to do with himself, 

“Well,” he said, when I was done, 
“T don’t know that I can blame him, 
poor feller, but they’ll hang him.” 

“Do you think so?” I cried, with a 
start, for I had not dwelt upon that 
possibility; it had not occurred to 
me, so wrapt had I been in thinking 
of his own mental distress and the 
heart-breaking grief of his mother. 
“Do you really think so?’’ 

“T know it—just as clear to me as 
that sunshine. Stuart’s kinfolks 
have got money and they’ll spend 
every cent of it to put Alf on the 
gallows. Etheredge don’t like Alf 
and will spend every cent he’s got; 
and here we are without money. Yes, 
they’ll hang him.’’ 

“But General Lundsford—won’t he 
stand as Alf’s friend?” 

The old man shook his head. ‘“‘He 
can’t, and I don’t know that he 
would if he could. I mean he can’t 
and still be true to himself. Ever 
since our agreement, the one I told 
you about, he has been putty open in 
talkin’ te me, and I know that he 
wanted Millie to marry Stuart. No, 
he’s too proud to help us.”’ 

“But can he for family reasons af- 
ford not to help us? His son———”’ 

“Don't speak to me of that now, if 
you please, sir. Are you goin’ to the 
house?”’ 

“T don’t know. I am almost afraid 
to meet his mother.’’ 

“Don’t be afraid of that. She 
won’t reproach you; she knows that 
you had nothing to do with it— 
knows that he never would have 
killed him if he had asked your ad- 
vice and followed it.” 

“T don’t mean that—I mean that I 
cannot bear to look upon her grief.” 

“She is a Christian, sir. She is 


praying to her God, and whatever 
comes she will trust in Him. The 
stock that she is from has stood at 
the stake, sir.” 

We were slowly walking toward 
the house. Suddenly he clutched my 
arm with a grip that reminded me 
of Alf, and in a voice betraying more 
emotion than I had ever known him 
to show, asked whether I intended to 
leave him. I put my arm around 
him and pressed him to me, just as 
if he were Alf, telling me of the love 
trouble that lay upon his heart. 

“TI understand you, God bless you,” 
he said. ‘Don’t say a word; I under- 
stand you. Git on the mare and go 
to town and find out all you can. I 
won’t go jes now—can’t stand to see 
my son in jail. But don’t say a word, 
for I understand you. I reckon the 
neighborhood is pretty well alive 
over it by this time. See if they’ll 
let him go about on bail, but I don’t 
reckon they will, even if he did give 
himself up. They’ll think that he 
done it because he must have knowed 
that they were bound to catch him. 
Go and do whatever your jedgment 
tells you, and { know it will be all 
right.” 

Over the road I went, toward 
Purdy, and the people who had come 
out of their houses to speak words of 
encouragement to Alf and me when 
we were on our way to see the Aimes 
boys tried, now stood about their 
doors, gazing stupidly. At the 
wagon maker’s shop a crowd was 
gathered, and I was recognized as I 
drew nearby young men who had 
met me at the General’s house the 
night before—now so long ago, it 
seemed—and they came out into the 
road and urged me to tell them all I 
knew. I felt that Etheredge had al- 
ready stirred in his own coloring, but 
I told the story of the tragedy just as 
I had told it to the old man; and I 





pe 
fb 


had gathered rein to resume my 
journey when a man rode up. “I’m 
geing back to town!’ he shouted, 
waving bis hand to a man who stood 
in the door of the wagon maker’g 
shop. I rede on and he came up be 
side me 

“Are you Mr. Hawes?” he asked, 
and when I had answered him hg 
said: ‘“I am Dr. Etheredge.”’ 

I bowed and he nodded with dis. 
tinct coldness. He was not of happy 
appearance; he was lean and angy. 
lar, gray beyond the demand of hig 
years, and it struck me that he 
must be given to drink, not because 
he was gray, but because there were 
puffs under his eyes and _ broken 
veins where his skin was stretched 
over his high cheek bones. 

“A devil of affair, this,’’ he said, 
‘‘Man met in the public highway and 
murdered.”’ 

“Don’t put it that way,’’ I spoke 
up, ‘for perhaps you are not yet ac- 
quainted with the causes that led to 
he 

“No cause, sir, should lead to mur- 
der.”’ 

“T agree with you there, but many 
a man bas been compelled to kill in 
order to save his own life.” 

He sneered at me. “But has many 
a man been compelled to stand for 
hours in a public road, and in order 
to save his own life shoot down an 
innocent person? I always held that 
Alf Jucklin was a dangerous and a 
desperate man, and everybody knows 
that he comes of that breed. I never 
did like him; and he took a dislike 
to me without cause. Stood near a 
church in a crowd of men one day 
when I seemed to be under discus- 
sion and declared that a man to bea 
doctor ought to be smart, and to be 
smart a man must say something to 
prove the thought within him; and 
then he asked if anyone had ever 
heard me say anything worth re 
membering.”’ 

I felt that he wanted to quarrel 
with me, and I was in the humor to 
gratify him. ‘‘And did anyone ever 
hear you say anything worth remem- 
bering?” I asked. 

“Sir!’? he snarled. 

“You heard what I said. And Il 
take a degree of cool pleasure in tell- 
ing you before we go further that 
you can’t ride a high horse over me.” 

“A pedagogue’s pedantry,” he mut- 
tered, 

“A man’s truth,” I replied. “And 
by the way,’’ I added, “you appear to 
be well horsed. Suppose you ride on 
ahead.” 

“Does this road belong to you, 
sir?’’ he demanded, turning a severe 
brow upon me. 

‘A part of it does, and I am going 
to ride over that part without annoy- 
ance. Do you understand?” 

“Sir, I can understand impudence 
even if,I can’t say a thing worth re- 
membering. But rather than have 
words with you I will ride on, not 
to accommodate you, but to preserve 
my own dignity and self-respect.” 

“Good!” I mockingly cried, “and 


> 


if you continue to improve in ex 
pression I shall after a while be 


forced to believe that Alf’s estimate 
of you was placed too low.” 

“JT thank you, sir, for giving me 
the opportunity to say that a jury’s 
estimate will hereafter most influ- 
ence your friend, and that he will be 
placed high enough.” 

“You continue to improve, Doctor, 
and I believe that your last remark 
is worth remembering. At least, I 
shall remember it, and when this 
trouble is over, no matter what the 
result may be, I will hold you to ac 
count for it. And to prove that I am 
in earnest I’ll lend you the weight of 
this.” And with that I cut at his 
face with a switch. His horse shied 
and the apple tree sprout whistled 
in the air. He said something about 
hoping to meet me again and rode off 
at a brisk canter. 


(Continued next week.) 





Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a hundred times before the ¥ 
is over. 
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A Plan for Land Segregation Between 


the Races and why 


T MAY be well for us to repeat in 
this issue the plan for land-segre- 
gation between the races. Here it is: 


“That wherever the greater 
part of the land acreage in any 
given district that may be laid 
off is owned by one race, a mas 
jority of the voters in such a dis- 
trict may say, if they wish, that 
in future no land shall be sold 
to a person of a aifferent race— 
provided such action is approved 
or allowed (as being justified by 
considerations of the peace, pro- 
tection and social life of the 
community) by a_ reviewing 
judge or board of county com- 
missioners.” 


A few reasons for favoring the 
plan may also be briefly repeated: 


1. Because it is necessary to give our 
white farmers and their families a satisfy- 
ing social life. 

2, Because it will 
safety and protection. 

3. Because it will 
schools and churches, 

4, Because it will open the way for coop- 
eration and cooperative enterprises—work in 


insure them greater 


give them better 


which it is almost impossible for white and 
placks to work together successfully. 

' 5, Because it will improve moral condi- 
tions in the relations of the races, 


6. Because it will give the rural South 
what is most sorely needs—a greater propor- 
tion of white people, (1) by stopping the 
crowding out of white farmers by Negroes, 
and (2) by providing all-white communities 
such as white people from other sections 
will be willing to move into. 

7, Because ambitious young white men 
will then be willing to go into these all-white 


communities as tenants, work and save, and 
become good farmers and good citizens, 
whereas they are unwilling to go in and 
compete with Negro tenants. 

8. Because it will provide certain sections 


in which these ambitioys white tenants can 
buy land without having to compete with 
a Negro to get it and beat the Negro making 
a reckless bargain for it, 

As to the question why a law is 
needed, instcad of leaving the mat- 
ter to be.s_ttled by public opinion, 
that is also quickly answered. We 
need a law (1) so as to let each race 
know definitely its own bounds and 
respect the rights of the other race; 
and (2) to protect white communi- 
ties from the white landlord who 
lives away from the community and 
doesn’t care how many Negroes he 
sells land to—simply because he 
doesn’t have to live among them him- 
self and doesn’t care about anybody 
else’s condition. 





Patent or Condimental Stock Foods— 
What Experiment Station Tests Show 


tT pone fe etnies chemists, Experi- 
ment Stations and Agricultural 
Department workers are practically 
a unit in their condemnation of pat- 
ent or condimental stock foods, the 
fcllowing ten or eleven instances that 
have come under our observation 
being fair samples: 


1. Bulletin No. 80 of the Minne- 
sota Station reports that steers with- 
out patent stock food gave better re- 
sults than those with them. 


2. The Hatch Experiment Station, 
Massachusetts, says: “In the great 
majority of cases where tonic foods 
or condition powders appear to be 
necessary, they can be dispensed with 
and usually to the advantage of the 
animals.”’ 


3. The Kansas Experiment Station 
reports that a bunch of sheep without 
patent or conditional stock food 
gained 117 pounds more than those 
with it. 

4, The Maine Station declares: ‘‘It 
is significant that no experiments 
conducted by disinterested parties 
have shown a return equal to the 
cost.”’ 

5. In New Jersey in sixteen tests 
out of nineteen these patent stock 
foods gave no benefit at all, and in 
the other three, not enough to pay 
for the cost. 

6. At the Iowa Station steer feed- 
ing tests, $1.40 per steer was lost by 
feeding one patent stock food, $8.16 
ber steer by using another, and $8.92 
ber steer by using another. 

7. The Wisconsin Station reports 
that “in 21 out of 23 experiments 
‘nothing was gained by including 
these stock foods in a ration and they 


the ration was increased by their ad- 
dition.” 

8. Gardening and Farming of New | 
Yerk summarizes some Experiment 
Station tests, and concludes: ‘‘One- 
half or more of these foods is com- | 
posed of common feeding stuffs and | 
is worth about $1.50 per 100 pounds. | 
About one-tenth is composed of com- 
pion salt, another tenth of charcoal, 
which leaves only about three-tenths 
of the bulk to be made up of such 
simple drugs as anise, sulphur, gin- 
ger, red pepper, sassafras, and Epsom | 


were a detriment in that the cost | 


salts, all of which possess mild med- | 


icinal properties, but because they 
are fed in such small daily quantities 
really do no good.” 


9. Prof. R. W. Clothier, of the 
Kansas Experiment Station, says: “If 
you have $229 you don’t know what 
to do with, give it to your boy and let 
him use it in obtaining an education 
at an agricultural college instead of 
investing it in a ton of condimental 


stock food worth less than linseed 
meal.’”’ 
10. Prof. W. F. Massey once de- 


clared: “One of the greatest em- 
bkarrassments I had in editing a 
Northern farm paper was that while 
I wrote matter denouncing the stock 
food swindle on the farmers, I was 
never allowed to print it; for the 
stock food people paid about $3,000 
a year in advertising.” 

11. State Chemist Magruder, of 
Virginia, has been quoted as saying: 
“The patent stock food manufactur- 
ers ought to make money enough to 
spend a half-million in advertising, 
for they are selling at something like 
$1,000 a ton stuff that costs only $30 
or $40 on an average. The few med- 
icinal ingredients are of the cheapest 


scrt, and the whole busines is a mis- | 


erable fraud.”’ 
rs 





The Torrens System-——A Simple 
Explanation 


NDER our present antiquated sys- | 


tem, every time a piece of real 
estate changes hands, some lawyer 
must examine into the legality of the 
title. Old recerds, running back 
sometimes for hundreds of years, 
must be searched at great labor and 
expense; and the next time the 
property is sold, and the next, and 
the next, the same identical work 
must be done over again, and other 
big lawyers’ fees paid—a system as 
foolish and uneconomical as paying a 
man to carry a brick from one side 
of the street to the other and back 
again and again interminably. 

Now the Torrens system proposes 
that instead of this perennial inves- 
tigation of the same thing, this un- 
ending, Sisyphus-like job of rolling 
the stone up-hill and then letting it 
roll straightway down again, and all 
to no purpose save the paying of 
unnecessary fees to lawyers who 
might better serve their fellows in 
some other way—instead of all this, 
we say, the Torrens system proposes 
that the State shall examine the ti- 
tle once for all, guarantee it, and 
register it, so that forever afterward 
it may be transferred almost as eas- 
ily, quickly and cheaply as a Gov- 
ernment bond or a share of stock in 
an incorporated company. The orig- 
inal cost of a Torrens deed, even in- 
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cluding the little tax for the guar- | 


antee fund, would be little more than 
the present cost of one title investi- 
gation; and ever after the farmer 
would be able to transfer his prop- 
erty, or secure loans upon it, at from 
one-fourth to one-twentieth the pres- 
ent cost. 


The Torrens system is now in force 
in several states with good results, 
the Editor of the Progressive Farm- 
er being personally acquainted with 
its satisfactory operation in Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, [Illinois, the 
Philippines. and Hawaii. North 
Carolina is the latest state to adopt 
the system. 





Save this copy of The Progressive Farmer. 
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Bargain Prices on 
Clubbing Offers 


The Progressive Farmer 
oifers its readers some very at- 
tractive Clubs at real bar- 
gain prices. 

Send in your own Progressive Farmer renewal now 


—even if your time is not quite out, and take ad- 
vantage of some of these bargain offers for your- 


self. 


You can have each publication in the Club you 
select sent to a different address—or all to one ad- 
dress—as you may wish. The following are some 


of our 


EXTRA SPECIAL CLUBS 


OFFER No. 1. 
The Progressive Farmer, 1 yr. $1.00 | 
Today’s.Mag. with Pattern 


Poultry Success 


Southern Fruit Grower . 50 


Special Rate for the four, only $1.25 


OFFER No. 4. 











OFFER No. 2. 
The Progressive Farmer . 


Bryan’s Commoner 


Our Special Rate, 


only 


| The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 

‘a The American Magazine 150 

: $2.50 

$2.50 Our Special Rate, only . . $2.00 
OFFER No. 5. 

The Progressive Farmer . $1.00 








OFFER ho. 3. 
The Progressive Farmer . 
Woman’s HomeCompanion 1.50 


Our Special Rate, only 





$1.00 Collier’s National Weekly 2.50 

sic $3.50 

$2.00 | Our Special Rate, only $2.15 
$1.50 

OFFER No. 6. 

$1.00 The Progressive Farmer. . $1.00 

Youth’s Companion . . 2.00 

$2.50 $3.00 

- $2.00 Our Special Rate, only $2.50 





OTHER OFFERS 


The Progressive Farmer for one year with any of the 























following: 
: Regul’r|., Our Regul’r|, Our 
Magazine Price |Special Magazine. Price |Special 
of both}, Rate of both], Rate 
forboth forboth 

American Boy-.-.--.---- $2.00 | $1.70 |London Public Opinion] $4.00 $4.09 
AmericanSheep Breeder| 2.00 1.80 |McCall’s Magazine------ 1. 135 
American Swineherd_.-| 1.50 $55 SMCCHIrO SD . Sock conwscas 250 200 
Breeders’ Gazette._..... 200 1.85 |Metropolitan Magazine_| 250 2,00 
Atlantic Monthly_--....- 5.00 4.65 {Modern Priscilla_-....-- 200 1.70 
Century Magazine-_...- 5.00 4.20 |Munsey’s Magazine-_---- 2.50 2 30 
Confederate Veteran_.-| 2.00 1.80 |National Field-......... 2.00 2 00 
Current Opinion-.. 400 3.25 {North American Review] 5. 4.30 
Cosmopolitan 2.50 Sb MWOGOOM ooo ccccsocencee<o 4.00 375 
Cooperation - 2.00 1.60 |Poultry Success 1.50 115 
Delineator ,----| 2.50 2.00 |Review of Reviews --...| 4.00 2 50 
Everybody’s Magazine-| 2.50 210 }St. Nicholas (new) --.... 400 2.75 
Garaen Magazine --_...- 2.50 2.00 |St Nicholas (renewal)-.| 4.00 3.50 
Good Housekeeping...-| 2.50 215 |Scribner’s Magazine....| 4.00 3.65 
Harper’s Magazine-..... 5.00 4.30 |Southern Fruit Grower_| 1.50 1.15 

Hoard’s Dairyman.-.... 2.00 1.65 |Springfield, Mass. Re- 
Irish Homestead--_-_--_-- 3.20 3 20 REDMON so cccc cu senon 2.00 1.85 
Kansas City W’kly Star_| 1.25 1.15 |Survey, Social Serv. wk] 4.00 3.75 
LaFollette’s W’kly Mag.| 2.00 1:50) TENG FODuO.. 3. ~...c00<- 2.00 175 
Literary Digest, (new) _-| 4.00 3.50 |Today’s Magazine-_---.. 1.50 1.15 
Literary Digest(ren’w’l)| 4.00 4.00 |World’s Work -.--..---- 4.00 2.60 

















MAKE 


UP YOUR OWN CLUB 


If you want a different club than those above mentioned you can 
make up your own selection for as many additional publications as 
you may want, in the following manner: 


First select a club listed and then add to it the other publications 
wanted. To determine the price of the extra publications, first 
find the price we charge—opposite the name of the publication 


selected in the column 
deduct $1.00 from peed seg 
Progressive Farmer an 


the two is $1.85. 
‘“Hoard’s Dairyman” and “Current Opinion’’, you should first 
deduct $1.00 from our special rate of $1.65 for the ‘“‘Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Club”’ and then $1.00 from our special rate of $3,25 for the 
“Current Opinion’’, which would then leave 65 cents to be added 


for “Hoard’s Dairyman”’ and $2.25 for ‘‘Current Opinion.”’ 
amounts added to our special 


eaded “Our Special Rate for Both” and then 
For example: Should you want The 
the Breeders Gazette, our special rate for 


Then, should you want to add to that club 


These 
rice of $1.85 for the Breeders 


Gazette Club, would make $4.75 for the four magazines and would 
give you a direct saving of $1.25 for the combination. 


We make special clubbin 
If you do not fin 


printed. 


rates on almost every publication 
what you want in our list, send us the 


name of the publication wanted, and we will quote you our special 


Bargain Prices. 


Make your selection toda 


and send it in with your check or 


money order, so there will be no delay in getting the magazines 


started. 


All Orders Must Be Sent to . 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








































BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 


















































































































































If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; i 


counts as a separate 
vertisements not accepted i 
rate seems high, 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry 
for amounts less than $1. 


known on application, 














PPP PPL LPP IAI 


newspaper and map oe bigs. st offer 





Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 


wages paid while 








" Holstein-Friesian 
Address Occoneechee 


Bale —Thoroughbred 


nea Holsteins for 
not at scrub prices, - 


Jersey Bull ¢ Calves’ for =" —From cone 











Sint wee r 
Mc Murdo, c harlottesville, 











Sple ndid Be rkshire Pigs—Two months old, 
Brooking, Somer- 


























DU ROC- JE RSEY 








Woman’ s Cc Colle ge 

















 Pige—Siive rs s strain, one 











POLAND-C HIN AS, 
‘paiva. MoM: bred gilts, 





also ac mated 














Poland- Cc "ninas—B sre od 





Biz a “Poland- China lamina giste red 
Shetland ponies, Vissering and Grieve 


og we guaranteed, 
Brook Stock Farm, 








saaianant 4 years 
Mountainview Farm, 





registration papers 


i and - tied colors. 





She tland Ponie s—For 
regist« re d Je rse By. or Holstein cows 





__ Re Biste red Perche rons —_ Mares, : 


Percheron Mare C 








el horse, six years old; 











>. m 8, Boy kins, Vi a. 























y Jack, a sees one, 





















































” Six- ye ar-old Jack “for “Sale— 





















































DOGS. 
English Beagle Hounds for sale. W. S&S. 
Lillard, Orange, Va, 
~ Fox, Deer, Cat st free. J. D. 


Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 











Bloodhounds Puppies, Eng lish, re > 
pure-bre ds. W. N. Cavin, Mount Holly, N. C. 

Collie Pups—Be autifully marked; “ 
very reasonable. P, C. Henry, ¢ onover, N. 


Thoroughbred “Dachse hund P uppie s—Make 
handsome, intelligent and aristocratic pets. 
Both red and sable varieties. Prices reason- 
able. Valley Kennels, Box 447, Durham, N. 
c 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Registered Poland-Chinas and Large York- 
shires—Boars, bred sows, and pigs, cheap, 
considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. 





; ton 





$1.00 for 15 Single Comb White Orping- 
eggs. . Stock from $250 pen direct from | 
mares phen Ge Mrs. Fred Parker, Washing- 
ton, N, 

prettiest, best chick- 
ens; fine layers. Special sale. Utility cock- 
erels, White, $2 to $5; Black or Buff, $3 to 
$7. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


Marsh’s W hite Orpingtons—W on 15 rib- 
bons on 16 entries at Norfolk and first 
cockerel at Washington. Settings, $2, $3, $5. 
Quantities cheaper, J. I, Marsh, London 
Bridge, Va. 


White Orpingtons—Winners wherever 
shown. Eggs, $2 up for 15; choice cockerels, 
reasonable, Leef Poultry Yard, Rocking- 
ham, N. Cc. 


Orpingtons— Largest, 











Orpingtons, | 
cents; day- 
V. Southall, 


Pp hilo-. Kellerstrass White 
Rhode Island Whites—Eggs, 10 
old chickens, 25 cents. Mrs. E. 








Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. Jetersville, Va. 

Registered Essex sows, and gilts in far- Black Orpingtons—A beautiful lot of high 
row; service boars, and pigs. Duroc sow | class birds. Cockerels and pullets at excep- 
in farrow, and pigs. Poland-China pigs ana | tional low prices; 15 eggs for $2. L. Banks 
sow, bred. Registered Jersey bull and heif- | Holt, Graham, N. C. 
ers. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Railway Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpingtons— 
Horsepower, home-grown rye, one ten. J E. Eggs for sale from large, vigorous, heavy- 


Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 








laying stock, direct from Kellerstrass Farms, 


































. = E. W. Bellinger, 628 Pickens St., Columbia, 
POULTRY AND EGGS. South Carolina, 
eee rit tT hn | ee Rea Se ab ies fc ogy ee My Buff Orpingtons won first cock, first 
Se ani 2 ______ - | cockerel, first pullet, Virginia State Fair, 
Single Comb Anconas—Egegs for sale at 1913; eggs, $2 to $5 per setting. Send for 
$2.50 per fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. } winnings and mating list. J. C. Forrest, 
By num Dailey, Burlington, N. C. Cherrydale, Va. 
ANDALUSIANS Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
3 Fs ——____—_—_—————- | winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 
: ee ,, Blue ‘Andalusians wi Faced by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
eee. ees eee ee lee Se | em $3. Mie Velk Poaltey Yards, Suis, 
grat eggs, $1.50. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, | North Carolina. 
1 . — - a — _ — — 
= = White Orpingtons of Quality—Write us for 
wits BA? MS hs mating list and special offer. Eggs from 
Golden Sebright Bantams—Bges, $1.50 per | My prize winners at lower prices than inany 
sitting. Ord r ft om Riverside Poultry Yards, | Others ask for eggs from utility stock. O. A. 
Greenville, | ‘ Lynch, Caroleen, | Ne Aa. a7 
cho Se eer oae “Cook Strain” Single Comb Buff Orping- 


BU c oKE Y ES. 














3uckey - -p rize winner eges, $1.50 for 
John De al ‘a c. 
IND N GAMES 
Cornish Indians—W rhite and Dark. Stock 





and e 
South ¢ 


ror galc, CC. -F 
arolina, 


Miller, Hartsville, 











Indian Games—To make room for White 
Leghorns and spring hatches, we offer ten 
select pullets and ten cocks at each or 
$20 gets them. Guaranteed to please, Fair- 
view Poult Yard, Ranger, 


Ga. 








L EGHORN 


Brown 





zeghorn cockerels 











and eiteth $1 each Ed Starnes, Granite 
Falls, N. C, 

Young’s White Leghorn Eggs, $3 for 15, 
delivered from first prize winners; 10 
cockerels for sale. Oscar Hege, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Single ( ‘omb ~ White Leghorns, _ (Wye koft 

| strain) Néw < noted winter lay 
cents per 15 eggs Ramsey Poultry: Pare, 
| Crouse, N. C. 
White Leghorn Cockerels and Roosters, $1 
|} and $1.25 each; extra nice Brown and White 
Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1, fine milk cows. W. 


EK. Benbow 


Single 


Oak Ridge, N. C. 


Comb White Leghorns—(Young’s 


Strain.) Cockerel heading first pen son of 
240 egg hen; White and English penciled 
Indian Runners; eggs, $1.50 to $2.00 per 
setting. Dr, I, Keith Briggs, South Boston, 
Va. 

Twenty Thousand Dollars Invested in Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns and White Run- 
ner Ducks, Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 


ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 








tons Exclusively—No half price season, but 
always a low price for quality of birds kept. 
Eggs, 50-$3; stock, $2-$ If vou want 











good stock write Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, 2 ¢ 
RHODE. ISLAND REDS. 
Rhode Islands, ); pullets $1. Mrs. 
Loy d Callaway, 
Single Comb Reds of excellent stock, trie 


$£.00, Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson 


cy 


Springs 





Island Red 
gton, Cades, 


Rhode 
Covin 


“For Sale—Single Comb 
eggs, $1.50 for 15. J. L. 
“4 








Single < Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


—Eeggs, 15 for $1. Write Jas. N. Smith, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 
"Nice Rose C Comb Rhode Island Reds— 
| Cockerels for sale; eggs, 15 for $1.25. G. M. 





vers, Apex x, N.C. 





Be 






























“Single Comb | Rhode 1 Island Red £E Bg sgs—I15 
$1, by expres parcel post, $1.25 Montview 
Farm, Boomer, LN. C. 

Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Cockerels, $2.50; pullets, $1. Miss Annie 
Fiournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eg For 
hatching; leading g New England strain; ex- 
tra layers... Jas. E. Houdashell, Rural Re- 
treat, Va. 

i Single C Yomb- thode Island Reds—Experi- 


strain. segs, $1 
Mrs. J. R. 


ment 


$1.75 


Station 
per 30. 


per 15, or 
Matthews, Sanford, 


N. <., toute 4. 
~ “Carolina Beauty” ~ Single Comb Reds— 
rests from blue ribbon winners, $1.50 and 


2.50 per 15. 
sibs, N. C. 


Carlton’s Red Yards, Kerners- 














order ang are never over two days old when | —{.—— — 5 
sent out. Day-old chicks in any quantity : Single ~ Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five . to 
after February first. Prices lowest and | fifteen dollars a trio. Eggs, one to five dol- | 
| nothing better to be had. We guarantee to | lars for fifteen. Indian Runner ducks, four | 
please you in every sale or transaction, | dollars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 

Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Box 400, | meesa Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C, 
| Mulga, Ga, ROCKS. 
MINORCAS, Send C, T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, N. C., 
Black Minorcas—sixteen pullets, six hens, | YOU" orders for Barred Rocks. 


eighteen dollars. J. H. 

Va. ' 
Black Minorcas—50 young 
coc or rels, $1 each. F. W. 


Bolton, Burkevilie, 





hens and 
Graves, Mebane, 








eae s Black Minorca Eggs, $3 for 15, 
delivered, from first prize winners; a few 
cockerels for sale. Oscar — Winston- 


Salem, N, Cc. 





~ ORP RPINGTON s. 


Buff Orpingtons—bg 
D. Davis, Fremont, N. Cc; 


“Ww hite Orpingtons by 
P oultry Farm, 


Buff 
orders now, 
N.C. 

Kellerstrass White Orpingtons 
Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, 
| ston, N.- cc. 

White Orpingtons—None 
per 15, $3 per 30. 

Falkl and, N. C 
Single Comb | 
ning stock, $1 
Brow ning, Lor 











$1 per 15. Mrs. J. 





hundreds, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

Orping rton Eges—$ 50 for 15. 

Mrs. R. O. Bag ley, Moyock, 


Midnig ht 


Send 


N. C. 





for s 
Kin- 


eggs $2 
Farm, 


~ bet ter, 
Treat-You-Right 





Orpingtons 
$2 for 15 eggs 


Buff | ff 





( ‘omb White “Orpingtons- 
Write for mating lists. 
Farm, Pachuta, Miss. 


Single 
$2.50, $5. 
P oultry 


Rogers 


Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—Egegs from 
prize winning pens’ reasonable. Win-Lay 
Poultry Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 








Crystal White Orpington—15 eggs, $1 ; 
From my carefully mated, heavy lay ing 
strain, E. ©. Drewry, Brooks, Ga. 


Buff “Orping ons for profits. Cockerels and 
eggs from hens clearing $3.00 each per year. 
Mrs. W. C. Dickinson, 3urkeville, Va. 

3uff Orpington Egg Now—From prize 
winners. Stock for po Satisfaction guar- 
anteeed, Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 


le Comb But Orpingtons—10 ‘fine 
ne cockerel, 








lens 








and or $15; eggs from prize win- 
ners, $2 per setting. J, F. Hardaway, Liles- 
ville, N. C 

My Single Comb White Orpingtons and 


Eggs $2 and $3 
Columbia, S. C.,, 


Leghorns win, lay and pay. 
per 15. Ss. D. Mathias, 
Route 1. 





- j 
sale— | 
| 20 good 


ij cock. W. L, 








Buff Rock Crowers—Hens, $1 each; eggs, 





} 15 5 for $1. Maggie Speck, China “Grove; N. C. 
} "Barred ‘Plymouth Rock E ess, $1.50 per 
| sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 


eggs, $2 per sitting ‘of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 


Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Choice White Rock Cockerels, (Fishel 
strain) $2 each. Mrs, C. H. Opitz, Poon 


Knob, N. C. 


Barred Rock E 
$1.50 setting, prepaid, 
P rector, Salisbury, N. 


stoc K, 
Will 





xtra good si 
Write to J. 











sarred Rock Eggs, $3 per 
direct from first prize 
show; cocker- 


and one 
Hege, Winston-Salem, 


sradley Bros. 
15, delivered. Stock 
winners at two fairs 
els for sale, Oscar 
N. ¢ 





Sale—Barred Rock cockerels, I have 
ones at reasonable prices. Charlie 
Cartersville, Va., A. Route 1, 
Rock eggs, 15 at $1.50 The 
lay fowl. Pen headed by 
Seawell, Sanford, N. Cc 


For 
Brown, 
~ White 
bred to 





ideal 
Fishel 




















Fine 3arred Rocks, $1. 00 eae h. Eggs, 
$1.00 for 15. R. C. Smith, teidsville, NW, C. 
Single Comb Reds—Barred Rocks won “at 
Col 1bia, Spartanburg, Shelby. Eggs $1.50 | 
to 00 per setting B, O .Hamrick, Shelby, 

WN. C, 

White Rocks—Winners of 15 ; ribbons, 2 
specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. 
tandolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 

Eggs for Hatching—From the best in the 
South, Barred, 3uff, White, and Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. My birds win wherever 


shown. C. McLaurin, Dillon, S. C. 


SILVER CAMPINES 














“Silver Cam pines—Circular and mating list 
free. _T. L. Hilton, Lancaster, S. C. 
WYANDOTTES. 
White Wyandottes Exclusively — E £8, 
$1.50 per 15. Elmwood Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C. 
Columbian Wyandottes—Cockerels, $1.50; 


pullets, $1. T. W. 
Carolina, 


Carmichael, Rowland, N. 





a Eggs from pure-bred Silver Lace Wyan- 
dottes, $1.50 per 15. Mrs, Ashby Anderson, 


Palmyra, Va. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Prize Winning White W ‘ae ips S—Cock. 
erels $1 to — se $2 for 15. 





Ww hite Wy yi andotte cockere 218, Runner drakes, 





“Millers cf week, N. C. 
Wyandottes—Wi inne 























roe rank Hamr ‘ick, Shelby, 








Hate hing—F rom 


; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per ‘ee. 
chicks, $10 per 100. 


R. S, Somerville, 








at last poultry show. 
Winston-Salem, N. 








eae Duc ks—Gre ge 2 





Woman's College, 








Muscov y Ducks for sale or exc hange. L, A. 
a 





aetna Indian Runner Ducks; 12 














Frederick Taylor, 









































Farms are offering excellent ‘200 














Sar ired Eges for Hatching, 
healthy stock, not in-bred. 


, Special—Ringlet 
Barred Rock ——- 5 i 








eggs $3.50 the dozen; Single 
Brown beige geks eggs, 
i Tt oms and cockercls, hens 





Bay View oaney Farms, 





mY 























Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 





re Wyandottes—Esss 























r as ve ry r fine Thompson’ s strain Ringle 
a 


shawunod Williams’ 





Mrs. Vetta J. Shep? 





pard, Halcyondale, 





ARMER 


es—Cock. 
\. Holder, 


a 
ry Farm, 


»d Golden 
horns, 9, 





ne New 
ashington, 
nand, Ff, 


in 
winners, 
artanburg, 

eggs for 


mu 





————. 
F winning 
$2.50 per 
00. Baby 
le, Mitch. 





$s 


gs, $3 for 
every first 
le, Oscar 


hange for 
color and 
_Miss. 





on earth; 
» and up, 


nge. L, A, 


Ducks; 12 
R. Tardy, 





oms—Nine 
Eggs, 30 
lor, Vass, 





1.50 each; 
, Va. 


cin ducks, 
helbyville, 


me Pheas- 


Ss 
-Get my 
( Routh, 


White 
each, 

















n Cock- 
Grove 
‘as, White 


ed. Eggs, 
3urlington, 





$1.50 
le Comb 
hroneburg, 





nt “200 
1d Barred 
ome, Pro- 


~Cockerels, 
ous Fishel 
$2, Wie 


rom strong 
11—Ringlet 
Vhite Hol- 
oms, $4.50 
nerset, Va 
Turkeys— 
zen; Single 
per 30; at- 
erels, hens 
Cc 





ner Ducks 
1 eggs, 20 
try Farms, 





Vhite and 
Leghorns; 
, Anconas 
se catalog. 


——— 
igle Comb 
ns, Barred 
Write for 
=. R. Cash, 





Y ed. ~ Rock, 
eghorns, $2 
e, Manson, 





ickens. old 
cks, white 
White Or- 
ontz, Hick- 





ste: pees 
L. Culver, 


ind ” Begs 
1s, Cornish 
nner Ducks 
Plantation, 
ton, S. C. 
nee Comb 
cups and 
ing Single 
ciion guar 
Elm City, 





ain Ringlet 
10ode Islam 
Buff Orp- 
Leghorm 
ze and col- 
tta J. Shep 








Saturday, 

































February 14, 1914.] 



























































































































































































































(35) 235 





. rr r Drakes, it W yvandottes, | Sold half of my crop of Keenan Cotton | Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade | Farmers Wanted—In the Alfalfa Center of 
Whit White and Minoreas, | 1-2-3 at 1 ents: its large boll; picks easy; trees; roses, ornament il, ete. Easy to sell; the Southeast. Five cuttings per s 
orpins'” ick Anconas Sun i *oul- 1k pounds to seed i big profits today Smith Bros. Dept. local market, pri $25 t 
5 ae eta ville, N. ¢ bushel lots, 75 cents. John S. Clark, Jack- | 26. Concord, bulle Soil adapted 





























































































< jineas or Pigs | 2S = Cabbage, Letiuce, y vberry ri re P 
rley’s ad in| For Sa Sea Island cotton seed Care- nts; Asparagus and roots 3 
Sa 17, fu * P ind w b i nu to yt Horseradish : Geo I is on Cr i 
oO 1d k ) so up i neg ' i, Gt s « ae > f ) credit 
; pe red yttor vi A n are Hy ’ pl in Ju 
ae] K 1 Harts s te fc - \A : te part 1 
s Oo Farmers’ Unio ! fo fo sped circula Samples, p1 s. Hi BR A] 
Sy y? \ sto n . Ha 
nts, Ship} t isla S$ |} Louisiana Ko S In the heart of Southsid ir- 
logis 0 to nia,’ finest it tobacco land in 
1 Ga Phe P > 1 Seec um ( seed ‘klin’s ul Lettuce, Ber- " , ia : salad neh : 
; » Anthra Ss s i on L.2 1,000; 5,000 . eek Be Phat from to {PP 
S tn ‘ to location improvemer 2 
: ; ) State r $5 I ‘ ‘ 0 ae 
Oo! a Fak a ‘ MM ; i “ if it separat ad t s ae eae k proposi 
Ideal ! aor : Co br Agric . Seea Stock On= | vucer os ~ bandage cet wera irs, write Virginian Realty 
f 1( Mill har er mnea \ Mac 2 I 3- 4 = "i 
nd. att ’ 1 ch { ied fro m g Wh ) ie umn ( Wm kli I s Va 
and Crow nB 1 t vigoro 1 ) I " 
good con Bc Leavy MntIng aN oe ‘ ae We Are Headquarters for Superier Seeds Aveie rae Reel Bee og eae 4 
——— | to en sushels, $1 ten bushels or more, ae 1 tr iy tat farm # srass an ock obacco farm; cottor 
. r : Ra > t a 1 € eC a i me farn yr ¢ On ; + . Co 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. | a] la 1 Urry Fe oct Jarmar Bo P, den and flower seeds of the hie st qualit F ‘ e! ee wd . shies we ivise 
FS cya 19 G sane ° ae ou do not until you he > 
in nina 1 ds and a } : r 
— 7 ‘ ; . “i 7 > ia v have to Splendid »f 
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The Greatest Layers on Earth. 








The egg machine. Fine, 
large White eggs. Good 
flavor. Eggs for hatching, 
13 for 42.00. 


W. McD. Westbrook, 
Chester, S. C. 
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Indian Games Cheap. 
For a short time $2 to $5 each. 
EGGS 
Booked now at $2 to $3. 
Pit Games at same price. 


C. S. RYAN, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
MONEY IN POULTRY 330°" GIG 


S Get winter eggs. Keep 
ond SQUABS healthy fow Ins Save your 
chicks. Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 
largest ce ae and pigeon farm. Mailed 
free, - F. FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, ta 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
_ TIONS TEROUSR US 


















































oO say you money. We 
will ie \ wale a special club on 
ny paper you ay wish. 

One letter, o1 money order ind 


ended to. 








May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








































For farmers who are intending to put land down permanently in grass, WOOD'S 
SPECIAL GRASS AND CLOVER SEED MIXTURES are decidedly better than 
sowing two or three varieties together. It has been proved over and over again 
that sowing a larger number of varieties of grasses and clovers together not only 
yields more pasturage, but much better crops of hay, and that the meadows or 
pastures will keep in good productive condition very much longer. 





Wood’s Trade-Mark Brand Seeds Used In All Of Our Grass Mixtures 


In all of our grass mixtures we use Trade-Mark Brand Seeds only, the best qualities obtainable, and of tested germ- 
ination, the quality and purity of the seeds we sell being always our first consideration. 


MIXTURES Nos. 1 to 5 are specially recommended for per- The following mixtures, Nos. 6 to 9, are specially put up for 
‘manent pasture, but will also make large yields of hay. hay mixtures, to give the largest possible yields of hay, but 
MIXTURE No. 1. Specially recommended for light grav- will also make splendid pasturage if it is desired to use them 


elly or sandy soils. also for that purpose. 
MIXTURE No. 2. For medium to good loam soils. 


MIXTURE No. 3. For heavy loam or clay soils. 
MIXTURE No. 4. For moist bottom lands. 7 : 
MIXTURE No.5. For wet bottom lands. MIXTURE No. %. Yor medium to good loam soils. 
The above mixtures are composed of a variety of grasses to MIXTURE No. 8. 
give a continuous yield of permanent pasture throughout 

the year. MIXTURE No. 9. For moist bottom lands. 


MIXTURE No. 6. For light gravelly or sandy soil8. 
For heavy loam or clay soils. 


Price of these mixtures: 18c per lb.; 10 lbs. and over, 16c per Ib.; 100 Ibs. and over, 15c per Ib. 


All of the above Grass Mixtures should be sown at the rate of 30 to 35 Ibs. to the acre, excepting 
possibly the Park Meadow Mixture, which should be sown a little heavier; from 40 to 50 Ibs. of this is 
recommended per acre. 


WOOD’S PARK MEADOW MIXTURE, No, 10, is specially adapted WOOD’S EVERGREEN LAWN GRASS is the best for beautiful, green, 
where it is desirable to put land down in permanent grass fields, and velvety lawns—all the year round—where proper care and attention 
we recommend it particularly for use in partially shaded situations. can be given. Sow 60 to 75 Ibs. per acre. 

It will give the most satisfactory results on all soils, excepting possibly 

very light soils or heavy low grounds. Per quart, 25c; if to be sent by mail, 30c; 4 Ibs. for $1.00; bushel of 
Price, per lb., 20c; 10 lbs. and over, 19c per lb.; 100 lbs. and over, 20 lbs., $4.00; 100-lb lots and over, 19c per Ib. 

18¢ per Ib. 
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“No. 3 Grass Mixture gives the finest pasture | ever saw.” 


In the fall of 1911 I seeded ten acres in your Grass Mixture No. 3, and I now 
have the finest pasture I ever saw in this country. My cattle grazed it last year, 
and I have them on it now. I sow 35 lbs. to the acre for grazing and mowing. 
I want to get at least 100 acres in your grass mixtures.—MERCER B. ADAMS, 
Guilford Co., N. C., June 20, 1913. 


“No, 3 Mixture for grazing can’t be beat.” 


Your No. 3 Grass Mixture for grazing can’t be beat.—JOE POORE, Surry Co., 
N. C., Oct. 13, 1913. 


“Mixture No. 2 fine—mowed it three times this summer.” 


The Meadow Mixture No. 2 I bought of you last fall is fine I mowed it three 
times this summe 1 got six two-horse loads off one-half acre Also the crimson 
lover is doing tine.—B. A. BODDEN, Rowan Co., N. C., Oct. 27, 1913. 


“Pastures sown seven years ago better than ever.” 


I have now 24 acres down in your No. 2 Grass Mixture. The oldest pasture 
s now been laid 7 years, and is today better than ever it has been. It is my 
ntention to add to-my pasture acréagé until I have 50 to 60 acres.of your No. 2 


yt 2 
GRAHAM T. RICHARDSON, Craven Co., N. ¢ September 23, 1912. 


“Remarkable results on twenty acres with our No, 6 Mixture.” 


T am well pleased with your Grass and Clover Mixture No. 6 that T sowed last 
vear I have a good stand on 20 acres, both of the mixed and the unmixed seed, 
which is remarkable considering the drought of last year, which set in during Ma 
nd lasted through the summer in this community W. D. CLAYTON, Guilford 

,~N. G 


“Cut three tons hay from half an acre from our No. 7 Mixture.” 


Last fall I seeded one-half acre in your No. 7 Meadow Mixture, and I have cut 
3 tons of as fine hay as you ever saw, and the grass is a foot high now. Am going 
to cut it next week. What do you think of this?—D. M. WALKER, Rockingham 
Co., N. C., October 19, 1912. 


“Harvested over 100 tons hay from 33 acres sown to No. 3 Mixture.” 


Last August we seeded 33 acres with your Mixture No. 3, 30 pounds to the 
acre, and 600 pounds Thomas phosphate. We harvested over 100 tons of fine hay 
from this 33 acres, and had it all in the barn June 20th. I think from the inquiries 
I have had in regard to this field that you will have quite a nice sale on this mix- 
ture from this locality—C. H. MEAD, Culpeper Co., Va., July 31, 1912. 


“No, 6 and 7 Mixtures gives perfect set of grass.” 


s Mixtures No. 6 and 7, 10 ounds of each, I sowed on 14 acres. I 


d such a perfect set of gr on my farm for years. JI am perfectly 


d with it~—C. M. B. FELTON, Preston €o., Va., September 20, 1912 


“Our No. 7 Mixture gave the finest stand ever seen.” 


r customers know what my No. 7 Grass 
the finest stand of gra 


fine.—J. M. SCOVILLE, 
J 


WOOD’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FOR 1914 gives full information about all 
Farm and Garden Seeds, and tells as to the best combinations of grasses and clovers to 


use for hay and pasturage, golf courses and lawns. Catalogue mailed free on request. 
Write for it and prices of any seed required. 


Mention Progressive Farmer when writing. 
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COTTON NOT OUR ONLY MONEY CROP | 
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FALL-SOWN OATS YIELDING 92 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE, Grown by Ralph Gillstrap, Pickens, S. C. 


Wi fear that too many Southern farmers have the deeply rooted FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE 


| idea that cotton is our only safe money crop; but on this page we ‘ - A : 
| are presenting a scene that should aid in dispelling this nl A Reading Course in Agriculture—Helping the Crops to Grow 
}) belief. We think cotton is our best money crop only because we are ac- be ag oy Ee a rere A Feature that Can Add 
| customed to growing it almost exclusively and because our machinery uch to Our Rural Schools . 
“for production and distribution has been devised for cotton only. We Better Pastures—The First of our Sermons on this Subject 

Hi are certain that the oat crop, where the grower has the proper facili- Corn Breeding for a Higher Feed Value 

b) ties for handiing it, may be made just as safe and sure a source of rev- Furrow Slices—Timely Letters from the Field 
‘enue. Especially is this true where peas or lespedeza are grown as a | Menace of the Mulatto Problem—Plain Talk About an Usly hte 
| hay crop after the oats. Notes on Tobacco Culture--The Second of Our Monthly Articles 

Try some this fall, Mr. All-Cotton Farmer, particularly if you have | Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Bill—A Farm Demonstration 
the use of a binder and thresher. And if you haven't these, try some Work Measure Shortly to Become a Law 


oats for feed, anyway. They will please you much better than the | What Are You tg dh for Your School?— -—Thoughts Worth While 
store-bought kind. on Rural Education 
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~ Secure Shoes— 


the Pick of the World's 
Best Factories 


Shoe-making, like other industries, is divided into 
two parts—the men who make and the men who sell. 

The geniuses at making are very often not geniuses 
at selling. While poorer makers are very often masters 
at selling thei: goods. 

So shoes of lesser value often cost you more than shoes 
of greater worth. Except to experienced shoe-buyers the 
value of a shoe is not easily apparent. When a manufac- 
turer makes all kinds of shoes, the bad must be sold along 
with the good. Often the prestige of a few superior models 
must sell a great number of models that are inferior. 

So it has been hard for you to distinguish by brand names 
the shoes that wear from the shoes that disappoint. 


come not from one locality and maker—but from many. 
The men’s shoes are bought only from those localities and 
makers famed for their men’s footwear. So it is with the 
women’s shoes. And the children’s shoes come from those 
makers who are inasters at fitting the little folks’ feet. 

Our buyers know the virtues and the faults of many 
different makers. They buy from each the shoes that he 
makes best. Unlike the manufacturer who must sell the 
shoes he has made. We buy only because of merit in 
the shoe. 

These shoes are the equals of many shoes costing from 
$1 to $2 more, Our location here in the South enables 
us to sell the shoes of the world’s master-makers for 
less than when they attempted to do the selling them- 
selves. 

Any Morris shoe dealer can show you these shoes 
for men, women and children — picked from the 
world’s best factories, in all styles, sizes and prices, 
for men, women and children. If you do not 
know the name of a dealer in your locality who 
sells them, write us for his name, and our inter- 

esting FREE booklet ‘Buying and Caringg 

For Shoes.”"——"WRITE TO-DAY 


Fleishman-Morris 
and Company 


Incorporated 
Richmond, Va. 











Make 2’x4’ Ditches in Only 2 Cuts 


JF YOU have drainage or irrigation ditches 
to make this year it will pay you well to 
investigate the merits of the 


20th Century Farm Diteher 


This 2 horse, 1 man machine will dig 
perfectly straight, even ditches, 
same depth all the way, as fast as the 
horses can walk. Two trips across 
the field makes a ditch 2 
feet deep and 4 feet wide, 

t is well named ‘“‘the Qt 
machine with a hundred Fe 
uses.’’? Get our cata- 
logue and prices. : 





Baker Mfg. Co., 


tunities. 





260 Falis Bidg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














| REGULAR 


the aon ronal 

AUTOMATIC COMBINATION TOOL 
Combining a lifting jack and eleven 
other much used tools. reeger, 
sold 23 in two days. Profit $77. 
acting—autom: atic. eer General Age nts— 
write quick for t 


Harrah Mig. Co. Box 1 166. ‘Bioomficid,ind J 
Quilt Patterns | 


Every quilter should have our 
book of 450 woniane, contain ing 








at 
stars and eS 
also crazy stitches and 
Cat. All postpaid, for 12c, or 
three complete sets for 30c. 
LADIES’ ART CO., | 
Biock 70, St. Louis, Mo, 


designs; 














Best Grade Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup 
Can be had direct from producer at 

$2.50 per case of 6 10-lb. 

$2.75 per case of 12 5-lb. 
iranteed. 


Cairo, Ga. 


cans 

cans 
Satisfaction Gu 

Cc. F. Walker, 


a RDS A 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


_ pecially 


j large 


| for 
| the 


i ter 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 


ER. 





OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





TO EITHER OFFICE ENTERED AS § 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE 


SECON 


COMMUNIC Renn REGARDING ADVE aan OR poe wre: MAY BE ADDRESSE 2 
)-CLASS MA 
ACT OF CONGRE SS OF MARCH, 


ee POSTOFFICE AT BIF 
18 





One year, $1; 

The above 
Panama, 

Rate 
year, 


six months, 
rates apply in 
Hawaiian and Philippine 
for Canada, $1.50 per 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


50 cents; 
United 


year; 


Islands. 


three months, 25 cents. 


States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico 


all other foreign countries, $2 per 





The date to which 
yellow slip on page 1 
14," means that Mr 

send in your renewal, it requires 
and properly corrected on your label. 
date does not properly show 


your 
opposite your 
Doe 


YOUR LABEL iS YOUR RECEIPT. 


subscription is paid 
name, 
is paid up to December 
about ten 


Please advise 
when your subscription expires. 


is given on the little 
printed thus, “John Doe, 
31, 1914, ete. 
to have 


red or 
31 Dec, 
After you 
this date changed 
us promptly if the label 


days 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
‘always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Next Week’s Progressive Farmer 


Symposium on Rural Credits—Notable special articles pre- 
pared for The Progressive Farmer by Some of the Best Known 


Authorities in the South and the Nation; a Machine for mak- | 


ing Terraces; How to Grow Early Melons; and a number of 
other features of timely and special interest. 





What are You Doing With the Parcel Post? 


We don’t believe our farmers are half making use of their 


opportunities with the parcel post. 


It took a generation of 


work to force this measure from Congress, and our farmers 
now should certainly make use of their long-delayed oppor- 


The best way to get the great mass of them to use 
the parcel post is to tell what individual farmers are doing. 


To help in this matter we will give a prize of $3 for the best 


‘letter sent us by any reader, telling how the parcel post is 
| benefiting him and just how he is using it with profit; $2 for 


the next best letter, and regular space rates forall other letters 


published. Don’t forget that in every case we pay for all let- 
ters we print, whether prize letters or not. 


Send on letters 


within the next three weeks—the earlier the better. 





DISHONESTY IN ADVERTISING 
ANY of the States have enacted 


laws against dishonest advertis- | 
It seems | 


ing, to protect the public. 
strange to us that it has beea feund 
necessary to prevent by law some 
publishers from publishing advertise- 


| ments known to be dishonest. 


If every publisher. had follewed the 
practice of The Progressive Farmer, 
in never admitting the advertising of 
anyone whom we did not investigate 
and find reason to believe to be ab- 
solutely reliable, there would have 
been no necessity for such a law. 
man may use the columns 
paper and not do just as he agrees to. 

If you restrict your dealings to the 
advertisers in this paper, you need 
not worry about dishonesty in ad- 
vertising. 

ADV ERT SISING 
POULTRY 


PAYS 
THE BREEDERS 
HE 
ary 
full of 


big Poultry Special of Janu- 
31 has just arrived. It is brim 
good sound poultry 

The large number of advertisers 
show that there is a steady increase 
in interest in pure-bred poultry. 

The object in writing this is to en- 
courage beginners to ‘‘risk’”’ 
lof a “regular’ advertisement, 
during the next several 


es- 


months 

Your feed bill is a regular expense; 
the a small advertisement 
your 


cost of 


will be many times repaid, 
gained in selling 
yver selling them 


one) 
the amount 
hatching 
market. 

the first adv 
to bring the desired saies, 
become discouraged and “try” 
paper. It much bet- 
to one, than to change 


another. Let the read- 


by eggs 


on 
Should ertisement 
two fail 
lo not 
some other 
to stick 
from one to 


pays 





No | 
of this} 


| 


doctrine. | 


the cost | 


‘> | same makers that sell 
(if | 
stock and eggs do not require a| 


|; you raise that count. 


or 


| 


ers of a paper like The Progressive 
Farmer become acquainted with you 
and your goods and keep up with 
your inquiries in a businesslike way, 
and success will surely follow your 
efforts. 


I. have advertised in different pa- 
pers and journals; in some papers, 
because it looked to be so cheap; in 
journals because I saw so many who 
bred fine poultry advertising in them, 
but have found that so much the 
larger per cent of my sales come from 
ads in this paper, that for this season 
I have decided to put all my stock 
and eggs on the best market I have 
ever found, namely, the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 

Landis, North Carolina. 

HATCHING EASY, RAISING 
CHICKS THE PROBLEM 


HEN may hatch out a good clutch | 


of chickens, but will she raise 
them? Hot and feverish, after a 
three weeks set, she is off first thing 
in the morning to cool herself in dew- 
dampened grass and weeds. She can 
stand it, but the poor little chicks, 
weak and insufficiently protected, 
quickly get wet, and dead chicks re- 
sult. A properly constructed brooder 
will obviate this risk as well as keep 
the chicks free from lice, ete. The 
incubators al- 
so sell brooders that will care for the 
chicks as no hen 


will, and save you 
no end of 


trouble. It is the chicks 
See? 


LET US HELP You 


W EK CAN tell 
anything 
to a threshing machine. 
will help you. 

stamp for reply. 


you where 
from a 


to get 
canary bird 
Ask us and 


we Please encloss 























GET READY TO FARM BETTER 
THIS YEAR 


if you are 
tra this ye: 
merely 
must ge 
better 5s 


going 

» you 
read at 
to 


eeds, 


to make that $500 ex- 
must not be content 
xout how to do it. You 
work to get better stock, 
better implements, to adopt 
impre oved methods, to save the money you 
have needlessly expended and to invest it 
where it will return a profit. 
“Right is the time to begin 
You until the middie of the 
year and then do it, Right now you 
want to be studying the seed catalogs 
and preparing f« i garden, Right now 
you want to be fixing to raise some bet- 
ter poultry, and in preparing for this you 
want to be making a selection of the 
breed you prefer, and getting some stock 
or eggs from some of our advertisers. 
You want to be getting some GOOD cot- 
ion and corn for seed, and, if you were 
not so wise as to raise them yourself, you 
MUST be getting some cowpeas or soy 
beans and getting ready to grow your 
own nitrogen this year, 
We trust you are going to get out of 
the scrub-stock class, and that you will 
buy a pure-bred pig or calf this spring; 
and that you will get some improved ma- 
chinery and make your labor more efli- 
cient. Our, advertisers can furnish you 
the best of either, 
At any rate, you MUST make out a 
list of something like this and get ready 
to do some better farming: 


“I must order— 


now, ¢ 
can't wait 


bushels of improved seed corn; 
bushels of improved seed cotton; 
dozen eggs of pure-bred fowls; 
pure-bred hogs to head my herd; 
pure-bred cattle, 


Do this much RIGHT NOW. 














REMEMBERED A YEAR AFTER 


W* SAW advertised in your paper 
more than a year ago a spring- 
tooth sulky cultivator, put up by the 
American Works, as well as we re- 
member. Will you kindly send me 
the name of the company, if you have 
it on record? Thanking you in ad- 
vance for this favor, I am, 


WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

Franklin, Va., R. F. D. No. 2. 

We told him where to get it and 
sent him a booklet, ‘‘Where to Buy 
Farm Supplies,’’ but had he kept his 
papers, and used a binder, he could 
have found what he wanted when he 
wanted it. 


A WORD TO CORRES PONDENTS 


NCE again, let us say to corre- 

spondents: Do not roll manu- 
script or pictures when sending them 
to The Progressive Farmer. Always 
send them<fat. In this connection, 
it may beS% Sif t as well to repeat the 
other counsel so often given: Please 
write only on one side of the paper; 
write with ink if possible, and do not 
crowd the writing so that there is no 
room left for the Editor’s corrections, 
headings, etc., Of course, typewritten 
copy is best of all. 


The Progressive Farmer has gone 
to considerable trouble and expense 
to prepare a “Farm Record and Ac- 
count Book”’’, especially for Southern 
readers. It is a little book, but will 
be worth its weight in silver to many 
a farmer. It enables you to keep all 
your accounts together and provides 
forms and blanks so simple that the 
plainest man can follow them. See 
advertisement elsewhere in this is- 
sue and order one today. 

J. H. Riley, Buffalo, S. C., netted 
$221.92 from 337 and one-half bush- 
els of potatoes made on one and one- 
eighth acres,—a good instance of the 
profitableness of raising early sweet 


eS 


| potatoes for the local market. Thous- 


ands of such 


South. 


opportunities in the 








HOW THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER GROWS 
Circulation 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


% By TAIT BUTLER 











MORE ABOUT BREEDS OF HOGS 


Pure-breds Crossed on Scrubs Are 
Good, but Pure-breds Bred to Pure- 
breds Are Better 


READER after asking regard- 
ing a desirable breed of hogs for 
his purposes writes as follows: 

“TI want a quick maturing, hardy, 
prolific hog, and one that I can find 
a ready market for in the event I get 
to raising them good enough for 
breeders. 

“Nearly all the men that I know 
of who are raising hogs use mixed 
stuff for breeders, mixing scrubs with 
full-bloods and full-bloods of the dif- 
ferent breeds, all this to get better, 
larger, more prolific hogs. This 
sounds foolish to me. They tell me 
that the Poland-Chinas go to lard; 
the Durocs to ham; the Berkshires 
to shoulders and the Tamworths to 
bacon sides. Is this even partially 
true? It sounds foolish, anyway. Is 
there a chittling breed?” 


Anyone of the popular breeds will 
give satisfaction if properly cared 
for and given sufficient of the right 
kind of feed. If a man wishes to 
sell the surplus of his best stock for 
breeding purposes he should select 
the most popular breed in the terri- 
” tory to which he would sell his stock. 
Probably the Berkshire is the most 
popular of the breeds in the South 
at this time, but the Duroc-Jersey and 
the Poland-China are also in demand. 
It would seem that the South should 
prefer a bacon type or breed, since 
practically all our pork is consumed 
on the farms where produced, and 
corn is high priced, while those feeds 
which produce the bacon’ or lean 
meat type are most easily grown. 
But it remains a fact that the bacon 
breeds,. such as the Tamworth and 
Yorkshire, have not become gener- 
ally popular in the South. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that 
the Berkshire, our most popular 
breed, is, with proper selection and 
feeding, the nearest approach to the 
bacon type among the so-called fat- 
hog or lard-type breeds. 

The question of crossing the 
breeds, which our reader raises, is an 
old one, and popular opinion will 
probably support the belief that scrub 
sows, and grade sows, bred to a pure- 
bred boar will give better results than 
pure-bred sows, and that breeding a 
pure-bred sow to a pure-bred boar of 
another breed will ‘‘get better, larger 
and more prolific hogs” than breeding 
this same sow to a boar of equal qual- 
ity of her own breed. 

The writer does not believe either 
of these popular ideas are correct. 
He believes pure-bred sows are better 
than scrubs or grades and that pure- 
breds are better than cross-breds. It 
is true, however, that grade sows bred 
to pure-bred boars, and cross breed- 
ing of the pure-breds, will give ex- 
cellent results in pork production, but 
is likely to result in a herd of hogs 
lacking in uniformity of color, type 
and feeding qualities, which will cer- 
tainly reduce the value of the herd 
for pork production. The somewhat 
facetious questions about the peculiar 
features of the breeds have some 
foundation in fact, but, of course, not 
enough to justify the extremes indi- 
eated in the inquiry. For instance, 
the Poland-China is of a pronounced 
lard type, but has little the advan- 
tage of the Duroc-Jersey in that line 
and on the other hand it is quite cer- 
tain the Duroc-Jersey has no larger 
ham, in proportion to other parts, 


than has the Poland-China. The 
Berkshire has frequently rather large 
shoulders, and this is one of the 
points at which the breed may be 
criticised, but the Berkshire produces 
bacon sides and hams of ample size 
and excellent quality. The Tam- 
worths are, as suggested, of the bacon 
type and have long, deep, smooth 
sides. 


Cottonseed Meal From Heated Seed 


READER asks if ‘cottonseed 

meal made from cottonseed that 
have been through a severe heat is as 
good for manuring purposes as meal 
from seed that did not pass through 
a heat?’’ 

Cottonseed meal cannot be sold as 
fertilizer in the State from which this 
inquiry comes without a guarantee on 
the part of the manufacturer as to tha 
per cent of nitrogen (or ammonia) it 
contains. 

All cottonseed meal bought for 
fertilizer should be bought on a basis 
of the nitrogen it contains. For in- 
stance, if this meal is guaranteed to 
contain 7.5 per cent of ammonia 
(6.18 per cent of nitrogen) it is as 
cheap at $30 a ton, but no cheaper, 
than meal guaranteed to contain 8 
per cent of ammonia (6.59 per cent 
of nitrogen) at $32 per ton. 

Unless the heating of the seed re- 
sulted in decay and the formation of 
gas that passed off into the air, which 
is improbable, it should probably be 
about as good for manure as if it had 
not heated and at any rate it is likely 
to contain the amount of nitrogen or 
ammonia guaranteed. If bought on 
that basis no loss is likely to result 
from its purchase. If there is suspi- 
cion that the meal does not contain 
the nitrogen guaranteed.on the tag on 
each sack, send a sample to the State 
Chemist of your State and have it an- 
alyzed. Before doing this it is well to 
write the State Chemist for instruc- 
tions as to how the sample should be 
taken. 





Ration For Brood Sows 


READER who has “corn, soy- 

bean hay, alfalfa and ample pas- 
ture’”’ wants suggestions for rations 
for brood sows. He states he ‘‘can 
buy wheat and rye, Lut mill feeds are 
scarce.’’ 

If the soybean hay ‘has a fair pro- 
portion of beans, nothing further or 
better than corn, soybean hay and 
pasture, which will insure exercise, 
can be suggested for brood sows. 

If the soybean hay and the alfalfa 
were cut fine and steamed or moist- 
ened and the corn ground and mixed 
with the cut hays, probably more of 
the hays would be eaten, but it is 
somewhat doubtful if the benefits 
would justify the cutting of the hays, 
the grinding of the corn and the mix- 
ing unless they can be done at a low 
cost. 

We suggest a liberal allowance of 
the soybean and alfalfa hays and 
then enough corn to keep the sows 
growing nicely up to farrowing time. 
In feeding brood sows it is important 
that it be done in such a manner as 
to compel the sows to take consider- 
able exercise. This can be done by 
making the sows walk a considerable 
distance for their feed. 

If any feed is to be purchased, 
probably tankage enough to give one 
pound of tankage to eight or ten 
pounds of corn will be cheapest and 
most effective, but as stated if the 
soybean hay contains the usual 


amount of seed, no feeds need be 
purchased. To insure sufficient min- 
eral matter, hardwood ashes or 
ground phosphate rock mixed with 
charcoal may be kept where the sows 
can eat at will. 





Does Rye Injure Land for Corn 


OES it hurt corn to follow rye that 
has been pastured during the fall 
and winter? 

“Does barley make more pasture 
on rich land than rye? 

‘Would it be well to sow alsike 
clover with red clover and timothy 
in order to have clover with grass af- 
ter the red clover has run its course? 

“Where can I get a list of good 
books on farming?”’ 

Answer: (1) We can conceive no 
way that corn following rye pastured 
during the fall and winter could be 
injured thereby except by the tramp- 
ing of the livestock when the land 
was wet. Unless this occurs we would 
expect the corn to be benefited by the 
pasturing of the rye, but it is a well- 
known fact that heavy soils tramped 
by livestock in wet weather may be 
injured. 

(2) Barley on rich land will give 
more and better grazing than rye. 

(3) Since alsike clover remains on 
the land or maintains a stand better 
than red clover, it is a good practice 
to sow it with timothy and red clover 
when it is desired to maintain a mix- 
ture of grass and clover for more 
than two years. 

(4) A list of good books on farming 
will be supplied any one by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but to save time and 
trouble it is well for the inquirer to 
state the special lines ‘jhe is most in- 
terested in and about what amount 
he wishes to spend for such books. 





Amount of Cottonseed Meal to Feed 


OW many pounds of cottonseed 
meal may be safely fed to a milk 
cow a day?” 

This will depend on the other feeds 
the cow is getting, the amount of 
milk she is giving and the length of 
time it is proposed to feed this larg- 
est amount of cottonseed meal. 

If the cow is getting silage, grass, 
or other green feed, is a good cow 
and it requires that much to balance 
the ration she may safely receive 
from three to five pounds of cotton- 
seed meal a day. 

If she is getting dry feed only, 
probably not over three pounds and 
certainly not over four pounds should 
be given daily. 

More than the amount stated is 
likely to injure the quality of the but- 
ter, and while the cow herself might 
not be injured she is not likely to 
pay a profit on more, nor is more 
necessary to balance the ration if she 
is given a proper variety of feeds. It 
is not how much she may be safely 
fed. It is rather how much is re- 
quired to balance the ration-and how 
much will the cow handle profitably? 


One-hundred Pound vs. Two-hun- 
dred Pound Bags of Fertilizers 


READER asks that we advocate 
the selling of fertilizers in 100- 
pound instead of 200-pound bags as 
is now customary. In his letter he 
states: “I know of no sensible reason 
why the practice of using thé 200- 
pound bags should be continued. 
There are many good reasons why 
100-pound bags should be used. It 
seems needless to mention any ad- 
vantages of the 100-pound over the 
200-pound bag.’’ ° 
Now, we did not feel that our in- 
quirer was quite justified in these 
statements, or at least we thought we 
cculd see a reason for the 200-pound 
bag and it would be interesting to 
know any advantage of the 100- 


pound bag that will justify its use 
and the increased cost. We, there- 
fore, referred the letter to Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, State Chemist of North Caro- 
lina, and he took the matter up with 
the manufacturers as to the in- 
creased cost of putting fertilizers in 
100-pound § sacks. Of course we 
know that ten extra sacks would be 
required per ton. It is true that the 
sacks would be smaller, but it is also 
true that the expense of filling and 
handling would be greater. In fact, 
the expense of handling would be 
greater, not only for the manufac- 
turer, but also for the farmer. 

The manufacturers, or those con- 
suited, seem to think that the extra 
cost of putting commercial fertilizers 
in 100-pound instead of 200-pound 
sacks would amount to about $1 a 
ton, and of course, the farmer would 
have to pay this extra cost. 

The question is, would the farmer 
be willing to handle 20 100-pound 
bags and pay $1 a ton, rather than 
handle 10 200-pound bags. We are 
free to state that we do not believe 
the average farmer would be willing 
to pay the increased expense of the 
smaller and extra bags for any ad- 
vantages they may possess. In short, 
it seems to us the disadvantages of 
the 100-pound bags more than over- 
balance their advantages, but if the 
farmer wants them and is willing to 


- pay the extra cost we believe he 


should have them. 





Get Bulletins on Feedstuffs 


E ARE frequently asked for the 

feeding values of feeding stuffs. 
There is no satisfactory method of 
comparing feeds because they vary in 
the amounts of the different nutri- 
ents, palatability, cost, etc. But a 
fairly accurate estimate of the value 
of a feed is obtained from the digest- 
ible nutrients it contains. A less ac- 
curate estimate may be made from 
the analysis of the feed. That is, if 
the feed .is rich in protein, nitrogen- 
free extract and fat and has a small 
per cent of fiber it is likely to be a 
valuable feed if the livestock will 
eat it. 

Bulletins giving the composition of 
feeds and their digestibility may be 
obtained from practically every State 
Experiment Station and also from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Every 
reader should get these bulletins and 
keep them for reference. 





How Late Can Oats Be Grazed ? 


READER wishes to know how 

late he can pasture oats sowed 
in September without injury to the 
crop of grain. 

It is almost necessary to see the 
crop to tell how long it can be grazed, 
but it is not a safe general practice to 
graze after March 1 and usually, per- 
haps, taking the animals off the oats 
as early as February 20 will be better. 
This, of course, will depend on the 
location and the condition of the oats. 
The livestock must be taken off in 
plenty of time to allow the oats to 
tiller and make full growth. 


THE PROPER SIZE FOR A SMALL FARM 


This is the attitude of the State toward 
individual ownership of land, and. these 
lands should be of an area that will come 
nearest to the development of the perfect 
citizen and ruler. The area must not be so 
large that the income will support the own- 
er without effort on his part, nor should it 
be so small that it will make a mere toiler 
out of the owner, for this narrows the intel- 
lect. The annual income must be sufficient 
to improve the farm, educate the family, 
assist in starting its members in ways of in- 
dependent support, and provide a reserve 
for old age. The United States has fixed 
that area in some States at 160 acres. The 
right acreage of the farm depends upon con- 
ditions. In semi-arid sections it may require 
more than double that number of acres, 
while near large cities less than one-fourth 
may answer the purpose.—Dr, Seaman A. 
Knapp. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































What Farmers Want to Know | 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Clover and Peas 


HAVE read much of your advice 

about sowing peas and clover for 
the improvement of the land. But 
I cannot grow clover on my land. It 
is too sandy. It will come up, but 
then dies out. Peas come up and look 
all right for two or three weeks, and 
then turn yellow and shed the leaves. 
Some will make a pod or two and 
some none at all. This is the trouble 
in all this peanut section. Please tell 
me the cause and the remedy?”’ 

Where I live the land is as sandy 
as any you have, and yet crimson 
clover thrives, and peas, too. But our 
farmers give them phosphate and 
potash, and it is evident that this is 
the lack with you. The peanut crop, 
like other legumes, can get some ni- 
trogen from the air, but it draws 
heavily on the mineral matter in the 
soil, which is; all removed, and your 
soil suffers. If you will give the peas 
and crimson clover about 300° pounds 
of acid phosphate, or better, still, 
Thomas phosphate, and 25 pounds of 
muriate of potash an acre, you can 
grow peas and crimson clover, unless 
the soil is too acid for the clover and 
needs lime. But you have probably 
been using lime for peanuts, and it 
would do as well to use the acid phos- 
phate and potash. It is not the fact 
that your soil is sandy that makes 
clover fail, but the deficiency in the 
food that clover and peas demand. 





Sundry Questions 
ILL mixing: 16 per cent acid 


phosphate with the ground 
phosphate rock cause the latter 
to become more _ readily avail- 


able to any great extent? Can crim- 
son clover be put in a silo uncut with- 
out loss? A Bermuda sod was deeply 
turned in the fall. How long must 
ground rock phosphate remain in the 
stalls to bécome readily available? 
Can the rock phosphate be used to 
advantage on alfalfa?” 

Mixing acid phosphate and ground 
rock phosphate will have little, if any, 
effect on the rock phosphate, unless 
the acid phosphate is badly made and 
kas some free acid. Never tried 
crimson clover in a silo, but did once 
use some second crop red clover. It 
kept very well till we began feeding 
it, and then it got white with mould 
from one day to another, and I con- 
cluded that I did not want clover 
silage. Crimson clover may make 
good summer silage. The ground 
phosphate should not remain in the 
stalls at all, nor should the manure 
remain there. Better sprinkle it in 
the stables daily and remove the ma- 
nure daily to the manure spreader, to 
throw on the land as fast as made. 
Rock phosphate can be applied to al- 
falfa, but basic slag is better. 





Sowing Oats 


HAT kind and when should I 
sow oats, as I did not get them 
sown in the fall? What kind of 


grass will be best on upland? Can 
I sow it with the oats? Do you 
think IT should use lime? What kind 


of fertilizer and how much on the 
oats on stalk land of ordinary fer- 
tility? What kind of seed corn is 
best for this section?”’ 

I am violating my rule in answer- 
ing you at all, since you did not sign 
your name to your letter. If you 
had signed your name and enclosed 
a stamp I would have given you a re- 
ply at once by mail. You can sow 
oats in February. Sow the Southern 
winter oats of any variety. Give 
them 300 pounds of acid phosphate, 
50 pounds of nitrate of soda and 20 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre. 
After drilling the oats sow 20 pounds 
of orchard grass and five pounds of 
red top an acre, and brush it in with 
@ smoothing harrow. I cannot know 





whether your land needs lime, but 
you can find out by using the blue 
litmus paper as I have often directed. 
The best seed corn for you is the 
corn that has been longest grown in 
your section. Corn brought from a 
distance will have to be acclimated 
before it will do well. Breed the 
home corn up by careful selection. 





“My Land Is Poor and Run Down” 


Y LAND is poor and run down. It 

is sandy soil with red, sandy 
clay subsoil almost as loose as the 
top soil. What fertilizer shall I use 
on cotton,.corn and peanuts to make 
the best crops?” 

How long have you owned that 
land? Who has run it down? What 
effort have you made to build it up? 
Now it seems to me that like thous- 
ands of others in the South you sim- 
ply consider the soil as a place to put 
fertilizers and gamble on the result. 
I would be glad to live to see the day 
when a farmer in the South would be 
ashamed to say that his land is poor 
after he has owned and cultivated it 


grass if you harrow it in before 
growth starts. The best time to use 
it on the corn land will be after turn- 
ing the peas under, for lime in ad- 
vance often injures peas. Then har- 
row it in well, and it will help the 
clover sown after. 





Lazy Bed and Hen Droppings 


OW shall I make a lazy bed for 

potatoes? How shall I treat hen 

droppings? Which is the best cov- 
ering, coal ashes or earth?’’ 

To make a lazy bed prepare the 
land as usual and plant the potatoes 
and cover shallow. Then cover the 
whole with six inches of straw. You 
are in Southwest Virginia, and near 
the gypsum deposits at Saltville, and 
can get plaster easily, and should 
keep plaster under the roosts and 
clean out daily. Plaster is better than 
ashes or earth. 





Green Aphis on Lettuce 


HAT must I do to keep the green 

lice from eating my lettuce un- 

der glass? I am troubled with them 

every winter just about the time the 

lettuce is heading, and naturally I 

cannot use a spray that would make 
the lettuce unfit for market.” 

Fumigating with tobacco smoke is 

the common way in greenhouses 





HERE was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise 
He knew that if he wanted crops 
He'd have to fertilize. 
“It’s nitrogen that makes things green,” 
Said this man of active brain; 
‘‘As potash makes the good strong straw, 
And phosphate plumps the grain. 
But it’s clearly wrong to waste plant food 
On a wet’and soggy field; 
I’ll surely have to put in drains 
If I'd increase the yield. 
“And after I have drained the land 


I must plow it deep all over; 





THE WISE FARMER | 





And even then I'll not succecd 
Unless it will grow clover. 
Now acid soils will not produce 
A clover sod that’s prime; > 
So if I have a sour soil, 
I'll have to put on lime. 


“And after doing all these things, 
To make success more sure, 

I'll try my very best to keep 
From wasting the manure. 

So I'll drain and lime, and cultivate, 
With all that that implies; 

And when I've done that thoroughly 
I'll manure and fertilize.’—Vivian. 








for years. Constant dependence on 
fertilizers merely to grow sale crops 
will keep your land poor and run 
down. What you need is to go to 
farming in a good rotation and grow 
an abundance of legumes, so that af- 
ter a while you will have to buy no 
fertilizer but phosphates and potash, 
if you feed the legumes and save and 
apply the manure. In the _ present 
condition of your land you-will have 
to use a complete fertilizer. You'‘can 
mix 1200 pounds of acid phosphate, 
600 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
200 pounds of muriate of potash to 
make a ton, and can use this on cot- 
ton and corn, and the corn will cost 
three times as much as it would had 
you a crimson clover crop to turn un- 
der for it, on which the home ma- 
nure has been spread. For peanuts 
500 pounds of Thomas phosphate, 50 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre. 
Then put your land into a three-year 
rotation, always sowing peas in the 
corn, and having crimson clover on 
the land in winter for corn or cotton. 





Slaked Lime 


HERE was a kiln of lime burnt 

here last fall a year, as was left 
in the kiln. It is now slaked. Would 
this lime be of any service on the 
land? I have a grass plot of three- 
quarters of an acre. Would it do to 
put lyme on it now? It is red clover 
and mixed grasses. I want to sow an 
acre and a half in clover this fall, 
but will work the land in corn this 
summer and will sow peas at last 
working. After cutting the corn off 
will it do to turn the vines under? 
Must f scatter the lime before plant- 
ing corn or after cutting?” 

The lime is in the best possible 
condition to apply to the land. About 
1,000 pounds an acre is a fair dress- 
ing. You can put it on the clover and 


But this will for a time leave an odor 
on the lettuce. The best way is to 
prevent their getting there. Use to- 
bacco dust very heavily in the soil 
before setting the plants. It is a good 
fertilizer, too, and if the soil is well 
stocked with tobacco, there will be 
few aphides hatched out. I have 
sprayed with aphine without injury 
to the lettuce. You can get this in 
cans from the seed stores. 





Coal for Tobacco Furnaces 


EVERAL of our customers are anx- 
ious to try coal for curing tobacco, 
as wood is getting scarce and high in 
price. Can you tell what changes will 
be needed in the furnaces for burn- 
ing coal? ” J 
The furnace will have to be built 
deeper so as to allow for a good ash 
pit. Then there must be a projection 
of the bricks at the back of the fur- 
nace and an iron bar across the front 
to carry the grate bars. The front 
should be of cast iron, with door to 
furnace and ash pit. Furnaces of this 
sort were formerly used for heating 
greenhouses with flues made of brick 
and terra cotta pipe, and some of the 
greenhouse heating firms may still 
have the furnace castings on hand. 


Turning Under or Burning 


HAVE recently bought a farm of 
dark gray soil, perfectly level. It 
is covered with what I call water or 
sedge grass. My neighbors say that 
if I turn it under it will fire the corn, 


and it had better be burned off. 
What do you say?” 
I say turn it under, edging the 


furrows well and not throwing the 
grass over flat. Then harrow in 1000 
pounds of slaked lime an acre, and 
you can make corn without firing. 
Never burn any vegetable matter 
that can be decayed in the soil, 


. order. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Potatoes and Clover 


S THERE any better potato for this 

county (Alamance, N. C.) than 
the Irish Cobbler? What is’ the 
most prolific potato that I can plant? 
Can I make good potatoes without 
stable manure? [I sowed crimson 
clover in my cotton, but have not a 
first-class stand. I would like to let 
this land lie over till next year for 
corn. Shall I sow it in peas or disk 
in the clover when ripe to re-seed the 
land?” 

The Irish Cobbler is excellent if 
you can get it pure, but it seems al- 
most impossible to find a stock that 
is not mixed to some extent. The 
Beauty is earlier than the Cobbler, 
and has a_pinkish skin. The most 
productive potato’ for late planting I 
have tried is the Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Of course you can’ grow potatoes 
without manure. In fact, I avoid 
manure on potatoes, as it encourages 
the scab. A high-grade fertilizer run- 
ning about 4-8-10 is best for pota- 
toes. The large growers would use 
such a fertilizer at the rate of 1000 
to 1500 pounds an acre. The poor 
stand of crimson clover should be 
turned under and peas sown on the 
land. Cut these for hay and then 
sow clover again on the stubble. Re- 
seeding would be very uncertain, as 
it would be too early in the summer. 


Saw Mill Ashes 


E BOUGHT the accumulation of 

ashes from a large saw mill, 
which have been lying in heaps ex- 
posed to the weather. They are 
from pine, oak and cypress. Have 
they any fertilizing value and how 
thickly can they be spread, and what 
fertilizer should I use for cotton af- 
ter spreading the ashes?’’ 

The ashes lying exposed to. the 
weather have doubtless lost a great 
deal of the potash, and pine ashes 
have very little to start with. They 
will be mainly valuable for the lime 
they carry, and you can spread them. 
in any amount. For cotton on land 
where the ashes have been spread the 
regular 8-3-3 goods will answer very 
well. 








Peat for Ammonia 


ILL you kindly give any infor- 

mation you may havc in regard 
to the availability of ammonia in 
peat as found in various localities. 
Where it analyzes 5 to 6 per cent, 
would it be worth as much as other 
materials as a base for ammonia in 
a fertilizer?’’ 

Fresh wet peat rarely has more 
than 0.75 per cent of nitrogen. Dry 
peat that is really all vegetable de- 
cay may have a considerable per- 
centage of nitrogen. But it is in an 
unavailable form and while analysis 
might show it to contain nitrogen in 
considerable amounts, it is of very 
doubtful value as a carrier of nitro- 
gen in a fertilizer. It is used by 
some northern manufacturers, but I 
rather think that a fertilizer with 
peat as the only source of nitrogen, 
would be turned down in the North 
Carolina inspection service. 





Peavine Hay 


WOULD say to-Mr. Floyd that I 

made peavine hay for over 30 
years, and never used anything but a 
windrow, cock and the barn, and 
never made any moldy hay, but al- 
Ways saved the leaves in fine 
I know that better hay can 
be made without stakes or any other 
sort of contrivances than with them. 
In fact, as I have often said, there 
\is no hay more easy to cure than 
e-wpea hay, if cut at the right stage 
anc then let cure in cock and barn. 





Paris Green and Lead Arsenate 


HICH is best to use on potatoes 
and tobacco, Paris green or leaa 
arsenate?” : 

I prefer lead arsenate, as it.is less 
apt to injure the foliage. Use one 
pound in 50 gallons of Bordeaux 
mixture. ° 
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Are Your Schools What They Should Be? 








HAVE A COUNTY SCHOOL COM- 
MENCEMENT 


Every County in the South Should 
Have Such An Occasion—See Your 
County’ Superintendent and Start 
the Idea 

ITH the six townships as units, 
the 9,000 public school pupils 

of Gaston are already busily engaged 
in training for the “County Com- 
mencement” in Gastonia early in 

April. 

The program to be participated in 
by all the public schools in the 
county is briefly 





athletic contests, consisting of a track 
meet, basketball games and baseball. 
Prizes will be awarded in each of 
these contests. The track meet will 
include all of the events usually 
classed under that head, such as 100- 
yard dash, 220-yard run, 440-yard 
run, relay race, standing broad jump, 
running high jump, pole vaulting, ball 
throwing etc. 

The custom established in connec- 
tion with the county contests held 
heretofore, namely, debaters, reciters 
and decldimers, of having judges 
from outside the county. who know 
none of the contestants, will be fol- 


culture in the rural schools was be- 
gun before we had a law making it 
compulsory, the work of consolida- 
tion has been going on for 12 years, 
having been begun by Prof. S. C. Wil- 
son, professor of agriculture in the 
State Normal at Huntsville and for 
eight years county superintendent of 
the Walker county schools. So far 
has this movement gone that six of 
the 14 districts of the county have 
consolidated all their schools that can 
be consolidated. In three of these 
districts this gives them one central 
school each, in which they have 
as principals teachers who have had 
special training 





as follows: 
First, street pa- 
rade by school 


STUDY THESE TWO PICTURES 


for the teach- 
ing of agricul- 
ture. Two of 





boards, teachers 
and pupils (es- 
timated to num- 
ber 5,000 to 
6,000) from 
O2S0 50. Tie, 
m.; second, sev- 
en literary con- 
tests to be held 
simultaneously 
in separate 
halls from 11 a. 
m, to i: pm, 
each followed 
by a short ad- 
dress by some 
North Carolin- 
ian prominentin 
educational or 
profesional cir- 
eles; third, re- 
cess for dinner 
from 1 to 2 p. 
m.; fourth, ath- 
letic contests 
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The Old Burke Schoolhouse, Lafayette Parish, Louisiana, as It Appeared 


Before Consolidation 


these schools 
3 have well- 
equipped labo- 
ratories for car- 
rying on the 
work. Other 
districts have 
increased their 
local mainte- 
nance tax that 


they may an- 
other year se- 
cure such 


equipment. One 
patron of these 
schools express- 
es himself in 
these words: 
“When you 
fight consolida- 
sie oes tion of. schools 
: : you aré fight- 
ing against the 
interest of the 
kids.” More- 


Se 5 





from “2 to 4 


over, the cost 





p. m. : 
There are sev- Pe ites 
en literary con- es 
tests, namely: 
Debate, open 
only to boys; 
decla mation, 
open only to 
boys; recitation, 
open only to 
girls; story-tell- 
ing, open to 
both sexes; 
short story writ- 
ing, open to 
both sexes and 
spelling, open 
to both sexes 
below the sev- 
enth grade. 

In each of 
these contests a 
gold medal is 
awarded to the 
winner. The de- 
claimer’s medal 
is given annual- 











of maintaining 
the small 
schools is great- 
ce ; er than that. of 
the consolidat- 
ed schools. 

In the con- 
solidated 
schools the pu- 
pils take a de- 
light in the ag- 
riculture study, 
But ‘it the 
small schools it 
is distasteful to 
Pupilie ang 
teacher. If the 
people of this 
county keep up 
their present 
plan in school 
improvement, it 
will be only a 
few years until 








The New Burke School, Lafayette Parish, Louisiana, After Consolidation 
Four Transfer Wagons Are Used to Carry the Pupils 


every boy and 
girl in the 
county will be 








ly by Mr. S. N. 
Boyce, Chairman of the County 
Board of Education; the recitation 
medal by Mr. David P. Deilinger, 
of the local bar; the debater’s medal, 
by Long Brothers, and the others by 
public-spirited citizens of the county, 
whose names have not as yet been 
announced. 

The contestants in each of the 
above mentioned trials will be chosen 
in the folowing manner: First, each 
school district will hold a preliminary 
contest in each of the above 
tioned lines the successful contes 
in each to participate in a township 
preliminary contest. In the latter 
will be chosen the contestants to par- 
ticipate in the events to be held here 
on county commencement day, each 
township being entitled to one repre- 
sentative in each event. There are 
six townships. The township contests 
will be held under the supervision of 
the Township Teachers’ Association, 
esch township having an organiza- 
tion of this kind. In the spelling con- 
test members of the first seven grades 
will participate. 

In the afternoon will be held the 





lowed in the county commencement 
this year. 

There hardly seems a doubt that 
the county commencemént in Gaston 
has come to stay, and each succeed- 
ing year will doubtless see new fea- 
tures added which will tend to 
broaden and inspire the young people 
to higher and nobler endeavor in 
their efforts to secure an education. 


Gastonia, N. C. J. W. ATKINS. 


Rural Agricultural and Consolidated 
Schools 
HETHER the people living in the 





country are to profit by the 
rural school law depends almost 
altogether upon themselves. All see 


the need of high schools, but not all 
are willing to pay for them in the 
woy of increased taxes and the extra 
trouble of sending their children a 
greater distance to a better school. 
But, if we are to succeed in estab- 
lishing rural high schools, we shall 
have to abandon many of the small 
one-teacher schools. In Walker 
county, where the teaching of agri- 


within reach of 
a good school, where they will be 
able to do high school work under 
the guidance of well-trained teach- 
ers. Let us hope that soon we shall 
have good roads, good schools and 
churches in every rural community. 
And may these communities have 
homes provided for the principal of 
the school and the pastor of the 
church. Then both pastor and teach- 
er will have a vital interest in the 
welfare of the community, and life in 
the country will be more nearly ideal. 
C. A. BENNICK. 
Huntsville, Texas 





More About Shade Trees 


READ with interest Prof. Dug- 

gar’s article on Shade Trees. I 

will give a little of my own experi- 
ence, 

In the early nineties there was a 
great deal of interest in regard to 
pecans, and I sent to Col. Stewart, 
of Ocean Springs, Miss., and got a 
supply of the paper shells and 
planted them. I planted one three- 
acre lot in one place and one-half 
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acre in another, making in all about 
140 trees—or rather hills, as there 
were three or four trees to each hill, 
I found they were too close together, 
but decided to let them stand until 
they wegan to bear and then thin 
them out. 


I will state here that when we were 
planting them we were laughed at 
and asked if we were planting for 
our grandchildren, but the work was 
carried on and [ fear it was the 
most profitable piece of work I have 
ever done, for we have been having 
some nuts for several years, though 
the most of the trees have never 
borne. But if we had never gotten 
any I do not consider the work en- 
tirely lost, for we have as pretty a 
grove as could be wished for, and 
that of itself amply pays for the lit- 
tle trouble. As stated, the -.trees 
are too close together; I think this 
one reason they have not borne any 
more, and two years ago I com- 
menced thinning them where needed 
most, and noticed those trees left 
were doing better. It is astonishing 
how fast they grow. Some we have 
cut measured as much as 14 inehes 
across the stump one foot from the 
ground. 


I have gone into detail more than 
it might seem it deserves, but to 
warn others not to make the same 
mistake; for with my experience, if I 
should plant another grove, I would 
not plant them less than 40 or 50 
feet, and would prefer the latter. 
The space between could be filled 
with, peach, plum, or any other fruit 
trees until the pecans come into 
bearing, when the most of the fruit 
trees would die out of the way. 

Carrying out Prof. Duggar’s idea 
of planting trees, I believe it the 
duty, and ought to be the pleasure, 
of every owner of a home to make it 
as attractive as possible for his chil- 
dren; and there is no way that it can 
be done better and cheaper than to 
plant nice trees, and his children will 
rise up and bless him after “he has 
paid the debt we all have to pay.” 

JNO, L. EVANS. 

Florence, Miss. 





A FEW TIMELY SCHOOL-ROOM SUGGES« 
TIONS 


A school-room should not be over 40 feet 
long, 

Not more than 35 pupils should be allowed 
to each room. 

The air in a room should be completely 
changed every ten minutes. 

The heat should be uniform throughout 
the room. In country schools this can be 
done by covering the stove with a galvan- 
ized hood; the hole under the stove connect- 
ing with the outside air. 

There should be individual drinking cups. 

The children should wash their hands be- 
fore eating their lunch. 

The children should not spit. 

The children should not pick their nose, 
or put their fingers in their mouth, 

Objects that have been in the mouth of 
one child should never be allowed to reach 
the mouth of another. 

The vault of the closet should be water- 
tight, and by means of dry earth the con- 
tents kept dry. , The contents should be re- 
moved frequently and hauled to the open 
fields for fertilizer. 

The well or cistern should be so construct- 
ed that no surface drainage can gain en- 
trance, 

Sereen the school against flies. 

Examine the children closely for any signs 
of eruption on the face or hands, sending 
any child home that has an eruption, with 
instructions to the parent to consult a phy- 
sician. 

The pupils should be closely questioned 
from time to time as to sore throat. 

The rural school teacher will find many of 
these rules easy to enforce and that the en- 
forcement will result at once in a lessening 
of the many ills that too frequently invade 
our public schools, 





John Willer’s Corner in Wheat 


John Willer, of Scarboro township, had @ 
good crop of spring wheat one year—almost 
the best for miles around. He threshed it out 
during the winter, and cleaned it carefuiiy, 
but did not sell it, “Seed wheat will be 
scarce in the spring,” he said to his wife. 
“T’'ll keep it till then.” 

One day in April a man who lived several 
miles farther out in the country drove up to 
John Willer’s barn, and said he wanted to 
buy a load of seed wheet. , The farmer did 
not answer him at once, 

“You needn’t be afraid, Mr, Willer,’’ said 
the would-be purchaser, “I’ve got the mon- 
ey to pay for it right here.’’ 

“Now that’s just what I wanted to know,” 
said John Willer, and his face brightened 
perceptibly; “I’m glad you told me. Lots of 
my neighbors need seed this spring, and 
haven’t the cash to pay for it. If they can't 
get seed on credit they can’t get it at all, 
and I want to help them out. But if you've 


got the money, you can get seed wheat any- 
where. 
You'll 

panion. 


And so you just drive on into town. 
find plenty there.’’— Youth's Com- 
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An honestly made, per- 
fect fitting,comfort giv- 
ing shoe is one of the 
world’s greatest bless- 
ings. In every pair of 


IELD BRAND 
* SHOES 


you find not only all 
ese qualities but Bn 
to-the-minute” style 
and unusual wear as we 
Take SF chances. Insist on 
your ler giving you, your 
-wife and children "SHIELD 
}} BRAND SHOES. High qual- 
' ity leather throughout; supe- 
rior workmanship; all stylish 
lasts—a shape for your pare 
ticular foot. Low in price, 
but high in q ity. 


M. C. KISER CO. 
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STEEL Shingles 


OTiter-yaslatercie| 


On Steel Shingles, we underprice every: 
body. We sell direct from factory to user, 
And our enormous business permits a very 
low profit per sale. We pay the freight and 
guarantee safe, prompt delivery. 

Edwards Steel Shingles can’t rot or burn. 
And the Edwards Tightcote Process and 
Patented Interlocking Device positively pre 
vent rust. Outwear best wood shingles, cost 
less and are easier put on. Send Postal for 
latest Prices and bel 
see for yourself 
what you’llsave. 
Give dimension 
of roof if you 
can. If not, send 
the Coupon below. 

rite today and 
you'll hear by re- 
turn mil. Ask for 

Book 274 





This Brings Big Offer 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
224-274 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send Book on your Steel Shingles, to- 
gether with latest Freight-Paid prices. ” 
Name re 
Address es 

















Steel Wheels 

\ For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 
jaxle. You give us the exact 








we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
ig interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 
and order sheet. i 


ox 65, Havana, Illinois 


































Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 





HOW TATTNA.L COUNTY DID IT 





Come as a Result 


A Fine Example of What Progressive Business Men May Accom- 
plish in Cooperation with the Farmers; Good Things that Have 





“T  euttorat is a distinctiy agri- 
cultural county and cotton is 
almost the sole money crop. 
Bank deposits have declined’ some- 
what each year since 1910, as have 
also the footings of the tax digest. 

But for rapidly increasing land 
values, supporting a growing mort- 
gage indebtedness, together with vast 
timber resources: that have been 
largely exhausted, it is inconceivable 
that the present position of Tattnall’s 
average farmer would be far from 
bankruptcy. Generally speaking, 
Tattnall has been living upon her 
timber resources and the _ interest 
upon a handsome patrimony. Farm- 
ing has not been, on an average, very 
profitable. The spur of necessity has 
been absent. Fortunes could be made 
by adding to one’s land holdings. 

Tattnall’s predicament, as I have 
just described it, is not altogether 
unique, but is that of many another 
county in South Georgia, and to a 
considerable extent of the State of 
Georgia as a whole. 


Bettering Agricultural Conditions 


URING the past summer the nine 

banks of Tattnall formed the Tatt- 
nall County Bankers’ Association, 
one of the chief objects of which, as 
stated in the preamble to its consti- 
tution, is ‘‘to constantly and continu- 
ally work for the agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial interests of 
| Tattnall County.’”’ At a meeting of 
said Bankers’ Association, held at 
Claxton, Ga., on December 10, 1913, 
resolutions were passed embodying 
the following recommendations and 
policies: 

1. The holding of an annual agri- 
cultural fair in Tattnall. 

2. The support of a farm demon- 
| strator for Tattnall in 1914. 
| §. Closing the range to male ani- 
|mals, and the general use of pure- 
bred sires. 

4. The liberal financing by the 
banks of Tattnall of-individual and 
collective efforts to secure good 
breeding stock. 

5 The formation of produce com- 
panies at every trade center in Tatt- 
nall such companies to deal in all 
farm products whatsoever, with a 
view to providing ready markets 
therefor; to provide suitable ware- 
house facilities, so as to allow for 
the handling of farm produce in car- 
load lots; and to provide such ma- 
|chinery as may be required for the 
| threshing and milling of grain, the 
ginning of cotton, and the proper 
preparation of cotton seed for feed 
and manurial purposes, 

6. The payment by each bank of 
the railroad fare of one or more of 
their respective customers to Athens, 
Ga., and return, in connection with 
the short courses offered to farmers 
by the State College of Agriculture, 
| January 5-16, 1914. 


Getting Better Work Stock 

O* NOVEMBER 10, 1918, at Clax- 
| ton, Tattnall County, Ga., there 
| were distributed among a group of 
|'Tattnall County farmers twenty Perch- 
eron mares and one mule colt, the 








same having been purchased co- 
operatively and for breeding pur- 
poses mainly. The horses were 


bought in Illinois, Prof. M. P. Jar- 
nagin, of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, having assisted a local 


By B. H. Groover 


the meeting was addressed by Prof. 
Jarnagin, who advised the use of 
Percheron mares as draft animals 
and for breeding purposes in Tatt- 
nall. It was clearly seen that the 
farmers were willing to act upon his 
advice. A second meeting was held 
at Claxton some days later, and large 
advancement was made in the ma- 
turing of plans for the importation of 
the Percherons. Finally, at Reids- 
ville, Ga., the county seat, on Oc- 
teber 20, 1913, those who desired to 
buy young Percheron mares, having 
previously paid over to Mr. C. S. Grice 
(president of the Claxton Bank,) 
treasurer, $225.00 for each mare 
wanted, organized and selected Mr. 
Remer E. DeLoach, of Claxton, Ga., 
to accompany Prof. Jarnagin on the 
trip West for the purpose of buying 
a carload of young Percheron mares, 
together with one or two registered 
Percheron stallions. 

Upon arrival in Claxton, the horses 
were tagged according to first cost 
and drawn for by the members of 
the purchasing group, all of whom 
were present. The horses were high- 
ly pleasing en masse, and the draw- 
ing resulted in practically no dissatis- 
faction. Matters worked smoothly 
from start to finish. A mature mare 
and ‘her colt,. bought with group 
funds, were sold at auction at a profit 
of $90.00. 

Recent tentative settlément by 
Treasurer Grice indicates that the 19 
horses delivered to the subscribing 
farmers cost an average of $197.19 
each, the average cost of buying and 
transportation being $30.75 per head, 
with a considerable overcharge for 
freight still unadjusted. The stal- 
lion, 32 months old and. weighing 
nearly 1,600 pounds, was accom- 
panied by a groom on his journey to 
the South, and cost somewhat less 
than $600.00. He came as the prop- 
erty of one of Tattnall’s lawyer- 
banker-farmers, the proud possessor 
of which also drew two very hand- 
some mares. 

Besides taking the initiative in the 
movement described above (which 
was inspired at the outset by a rep- 
resentative. of the State College of 
Agriculture and furthered by consid- 
erable preliminary correspondence), 
the bankers of Tattnall helped it 
along at every turn. Quite half of 
the required money was loaned to the 
farmers, in some cases for periods of 
12 months, or slightly more, and 
upon the most favorable terms as to 
rate of interest. 


Farmers at College 


N THE night of January 4, 1914, 
15 Tattnall farmers left Collins, 

Ga., over the Wadley Southern Rail- 
road, in a special car supplied for 
them by the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road Company, bound for Athens, Ga., 
to take short courses at the State 
College of Agriculture, their railroad 
fares, with one exception, paid by the 
banks of the county’ In the one case, 
a tenant farmer defrayed half the en- 
tire expenses of his trip, the other 
half paid by his landlord, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Reidsville. In 
the group were two middle-aged men, 
the elder being in his 55th year. 
There was one Primitive Baptist 
preacher-farmer, about 35 years old, 
alert and progressive, and calcuiated 
to prove very useful as a. stimulator 


| representative of the Tattnall farm- “of his several appreciative flocks in 


'ers. Some days later: a registered 
Percheron stallion was shipped into 
Tattnall County from the Ohio State 
College of Agriculture. 

Seeing that Tattnall farmers were 
neglecting a great opportunity of 
raising cheaply at home _ superior 
work animals, the nine banks of Tatt- 
nall issued a call for a conference of 
the farmers and bankers in the inter- 
est of home-raised work animals, and 





their efforts to do their farming in a 
modern and scientific way. Only 
three of the men were single and un- 
used to farming on their own account. 

It is not too much to assume that 
each of the men have returned to 
their homes and communities with an 
enlarged vision of the possibilities of 
farm and rural life, firmly determined 
to make the most of crop diversifica- 
tion and livestock production—apos- 
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tles of a new and better order of 
farming. : 

It might not be amiss here to point 
out the fact that 12 of the 15 men 
had their transportation paid by one 
banking institution, at a total cost 
of about $90. Moreover, eight of 
the men went from one militia dis- 
trict and principally from two com- 
miunities thereof. While all the 
banks offered their services in the 
premises and made more or less of ef- 
fort to have their respective localities 
represented the newness of the move- 
ment and a lack of general publicity 
in connection therewith made it al- 
most impossible for the county to be 
somewhat uniformly represented at 
the outset. The district alluded to, 
in round figures, furnished one short 
course man for each 200 of its’ in- 
habitants. If all Tattnall had done 
as well, there would have been some 
90 farmers to take the short courses. 


Pulling Together 


F THE rural banks of Georgia 

should with one accord back a 
movement to have every section of the 
State liberaHy patronize the College 
of Agriculture, to the end that the 
adult farmers shall annually take the 
short courses, it is difficult to see why 
very rapid strides towards greatly in- 
creased efficiency in livestock and di- 
versified crop production should not 
be attained all over the State. The 
railroads, fortunately, have already 
provided cheap transportation, “and 
are disposed to cooperate freely with 
all interested in securing a more pros- 
perous agricultural regime. 

In conclusion I might simply men- 
tion the following: 

1. The Board of Education and the 
Board of Commissioners of Roads and 
Revenues (the latter upon recommen- 
dation of the grand jury) have each 
indicated their readiness to contrib- 
ute $100 for the support of a farm 
demonstrator in 1914. Four hun- 
dred dollars is to be raised by pri- 
vate subscription, nearly all of which 
has already been pledged. Several 
times the balance could be readily 
secured. The farm demonstrator is 
to enter upon his duties in the course 
of a few days. 

2. Tattnali’s Board of Commission- 
ers of Roads and Revenues (upon rec- 
ommendation of the grand jury) has 
pledged $150 for a hookworm 
campaign, which is to be conducted 
quite soon. The Tattnall County 
Medical Association is primarily re- 
sponsible for this movement, and it 
is believed that the membership of 
said Association will work hard to 
make it a splendid success. 


3. It is expected that Tattnall will 
soon vote for county-wide taxation 
for the support of a free school sys- 
tem, and pave the way for a system 
of education that can meet the re- 
quirements of the day—for a system 
of agricultural training eventually 
that shall put the county on an equal 
footing with the most advanced agri- 
cultural sections of the world. The 
present incumbent of the office of 
county school superintendent, one of 
the most efficient in the State, is ca- 
pable of putting the task over, at least 
to the extent that it can be done 
within the brief span of one man’s 
active career. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 











Farmers’ Short Course in 
Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28, 

Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 19-March 14. 

Seventeenth Annual Conference for Edu- 
eation in the South, Louisville, Ky., April 
7-10. 

National Corn Exposition, 
February 10-24, 

Texas Corn Growers’ Association, 
Texas, February 10-24, 

Louisiana Trotting Horse Breeders’ Assos 
ciation, Alexandria, La., February 22. 

Horticultural Society, Thorsby, 

March 4-6, : 


Agriculture, 


Dallas, Texas, 


Dallas, 


Alabama 
Ala., 





Thanks for sending The Progressive 
Farmer on from December. I would rather 
do without one regular meal a day than 
this valuable paper.—J. F. Gervin, Sparta, 
Tenn, 
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Saturday, February 21, 1914.] 








- FURROW SLICES | 





HOW GOOD PLOWING PAYS 





Breaking Four Inches Deeper Paid 
Sixteen Dollars Per Acre 


HAD one plat of three acres of cot- 
] ton under observation in 1912 that 

gave some very interesting re- 
sults, results that plainly showed the 
benefits of early deep breaking and 
the injurious effects of timber grow- 
ing near a cultivated crop. The plat 
was about 400 yards long, so was not 
very wide. It was next to a public 
road and near the plat on the road, 
mesquite trees grew for its full 
length. The soil was a coarse sand 
mixed with granite gravel. The sub- 
soil was red clay. It had been in 
cultivation for about thirty ‘years 
and no effort of any kind had ever 
been made to improve it. Corn had 


been grown’ on the land the year be-- 


fore and as cultivation had stopped 
early careless weeds had come up and 
made a considerable growth. 

About Decem- 


usual, requiring an extra horse to the 
plow, one harrowing before planting, 
and three after with a section har- 
row, and three times with the row 
harrow. Any farmer can very easily 
estimate whether he can do this extra 
labor for $16 per acre. 

One acre of this plat next to the 
road where the mesquite trees grew 
did not make enough to pay for pick- 
ing, although it was broken as deeply 
and given the same cultivation as the 
other two acres. Had there been no 
trees near there is no reason why this 
acre should not have produced as 
much as either of the other two. As it 
was, the owner of the plat lost about 
$35 worth of cotton because of the 
trees on this one crop. Of course, in 
@ seasonable year the loss in culti- 
vated crops growing near timber ise 
not so great proportionately, but it is 
always great and, as shown in this 
demonstration, when there is a severe 
drouth they often cause a complete 
failure. It is unfortunate that so 


per acre, or $51.36 more than the 
value of the least productive variety. 

The results of any variety test for 
any one year do not give very re- 
liable conclusions, the average for | 
several years being much more trust- | 
worthy. . 

In the .ariety test of the last eight 
years we find, in the list of the five 
most productive varieties each year, 
that Cook occurred among the lead- 
ers in each of seven years, that Cleve- 
land occurred four times,’and that 
Covington-Toole and Poulnot were 
each include. three times among the 
five most productive varieties. 

The numbered strains of Cook are 
new strains bred up by the Alabama 
Experiment Station, as are all the 
hybrids or crosses, except Tri-Cook. 
All the strains of Station-bred Cook 
stood near the top of the list. 

The fertilizer used consisted of 580 
pounds per acre of home-mixed com- | 
plete fertilizer, as follows: 

240 pounds acid phosphate, 

160 pounds 








ber 1 the land 


Kainit, 





was broken 12 
and 13 inches 
deep with a disk 
plow, which 
turned under 
and covered all 
stalks and 
weeds. Before 
planting a disk 
harrow was run 
over the land 
twice, followed 
each time with 
a section har- 
row. I visited 
the plat about 
February 5. Up 
to that time 
there had been 
no rain, and 
drying winds 
had prevailed 
for six weeks. 
On examining 








120 pounds 
cottonseed 


meal,. 
60 pounds ni- 
trate of soda 


(late). | 

This analyzed | 
about 7 per cent | 
available phos- | 
phoric acid, 3% 
per cent ammo- 
nia, and 3% per | 
cent potash, and | 
cost about $6.40. 
per acre. 

In recent 
years this field 
has frequently 
borne. catch, 
crops of crim- | 
son clover,, 
which is largely 
responsible for 
the satisfactory 





the soil we 
found an abund- 
ance of mois- 
ture, and the 





ARE YOUR STUMPS ROBBING 
If You Have Any in Your Cultivated Fields They Are 


YOU? 





yields. Planting 
was done Arpil 
19, and killing 
frost occurred 








weeds six,.and 
eight inches below the surface 
contained so much water that on 
being twisted water would stream 
from them. The plat was planted 
about May 1 in rather deep furrows. 
After coming up it was cultivated 
three times with a section harrow, 
five times with a two-horse cultivator, 
and three times with a 14-tooth har- 
row. About one and one-half inches 
of rain fell on this plat on June 20, 
breaking a drouth that had lasted for 
72 days. A few days later about three- 
fourths of an inch fell and about one 
inch on July 17, which was all the 
rain it received after the cotton was 
planted until some time in October. 


Deep Fall Breaking as Drouth In- 
surance 


WO ACRES of this plat made 780 
pounds ‘of seed cotton per acre 
—not a very remarkable yield under 
ordinary conditions, but under the 
conditions which it was grown, the 
poor soil, made poorer by being de- 
pleted of its humus, and the very 
severe drouth, it was a remarkable 
yield. Cotton growing by the side of 
it on land that was well broken later, 
but not so deep and not disked and 
harrowed so often after breaking and 
before planting, and given only ordi- 
nary cultivation, made a yield of only 
416 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
At the prices prevailing for cotton at 
that time the extra yield made on the 
plat was worth $16 per acre. As 
usually understood here ordinary cul- 
tivation is to harrow the land once 
before planting (sometimes this har- 
rowing is omitted,) and to give four 
or five plowings afterwards. Thus 
we have as extra labor: Breaking 


from four to five inches deeper than 


few farmers stop to calculate the loss 

to crops caused by timber or very 

rank weeds and grass growing near 

cultivated crops. T. J. GILES. 
Mason, Texas. 





TESTS OF VARIETIES OF COT- 
TON IN 1913 


Alabama Experiment Station, Au- 
burn, Alabama 


N 1913, in a test of 27 varieties 
and strains of cotton on sandy up- 
land on the station farm at Auburn, 
Alabama, the varieties affording the 
greatest total value of seed and lint 
per acre (at 13 cents per pound for 
lint and $20 per ton for seed) were 
the following, named in order of pro- 
ductiveness on a basis of a uniform 

stand of plants: 
Pounds lint Total value 


Variety per acre per acre 
CAOt, NOs OIG. 66.558 see oe 884 $125.00 
pg NS Oe ee eee eee 835 121.32 
ON IN BES as ks iste ces 757 107.91 
Covington-Toole .......... 724 104.90 
FROUROMONG . « i's-9.0.5 40 8 cose se 702 103.10 
Wannamaker-Cleveland ... 710 102.76 
Cook, NO. 6IS occ ccc ccues 712 102.28 
Hybrid (Griffin X Cook)... 694 100,06 
Cleveland, No. 322 ........- 634 92.68 
NG sini eve 06 9 oop Crareres 620 91,77 
PURO Peace b wee 6s 4 o'00's 6:4 0 0:8 8 627 91.50 
TOWOMG WO ©. os oe 5 0s 0 4 0 6 o0 0K0 620 91.26 
Cook, Defoliate ......-+000% 684 88.97 
Poulnot, No. 307 ..........- 602 87.76 
BOR AGCOUNE 22.060 s ceed 588 86.71 
EEE, og late © 0:86 6 @:0'<6 0-458 tte 8'6 569 84.69 
WIPE no 6 coc eice sess fis ce 576 84.22 

OUR oink es Hvac aaa Ce pene 671 83.96 
Hybrid (Toole X Triumph). 576 83.76 
pi Sareea ee ree eee 563 82.88 
Hybrid (King X Triumph).. 551 81.90 
Simpkine-...cscicese seeoce 541 79.93.. 
Uncle SQM ... ccs eceseces 595 78.53 
Hastings’ Upright ......... 530 78.24 
Webber (Long Staple; at 

CYS Soe Sarre kr er 504 75.96 
Cleveland, No. 304........-. 520 75.23 
Hartsville (Long Staple; at 

eS pers See en ee 496 74.52 


The most productive variety, Cook, 
No. 615, afforded a return of $125.88 


eturn under—such as cane bagasse, I 


October 21. 
Rows were 3 1-3 feet wide and the 
plants stood 22 inches apart. Boll 
rot did but little damage. 
J. F. DUGGAR, 
Director and Agriculturist. 





Stop Burning Dollars 


E ARE having some real spring 
weather now and farmers are 
getting busy. 

The air is full of smoke, rising 
from the farms around here. One 
farmer is burning over his cane 
patch; another is burning grass from 
terrace lines and fence corners; an- 
other has plowed up his cotton stalks, 
raked them with a hay rake and is 
burning them; another is burning 
corn stalks, and the heart-sickening 
story goes on. The plant food that 
is‘ burned will be replaced with com- 
taercial fertilizers, but the humus, the 
main part, is gone and will not be re- 
placed. It’s no wonder that our hill 
lands are washing away. Farmers 
must auit burning vegetable mat- 
ter and turn it under. They evidentiy 
do not read their farm papers, or are 
in a rut and don’t want to get out. 

I do not burn anything that can be 
turned under with a two-hors2 plow. 
Some things that are too bulky to 


dump in gullies or some poor spot in 
the field to decay. In about a year it 
has decayed and I have a fertile spot 
where I once could make nothing. 

Besides turning stalks, grass, etc., 
under, I’m beginning to grow green 
crops for the purpose. 

In conclusion let me beg farmers 
not to send up the life of their land 
in smoke. ¥.. B.-LOTT. 


Re Aa 


% Il\| 





Shoes For The 
Whole Family 


OME manu fac- 
turers only make 
Men’s shoes, 

‘ others only make shoes 
for the ladies, but we 
manufacture shoes for 
the whole family. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


for every member of the 
family, ata big saving in price. 
Don’t buy “‘any old shoe’’ 
but insist upon having the 
shoe with the Red Bell on 
the box. If you want to 
reduce your shoe bill, insist 
upon your dealer giving you 
the shoes with our Bell 
Trade-Mark stamped on the 
sole. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Loox For 
Tue Rep 


Bett On 
Tue Box 








Seminary, Miss., Route 1. 


Just one dol- \ 
lar invested } 
in Lucas Carriage 
EY and Auto Gloss 
fY Paint will make the most rick- 
y ety buggy | eee like when you 
7 first gotit. And with a top coating 


of Lucas Black Enamel TopDress- 
ing the entire buggy will be made 


over bright and new again. Dries 
over night with high, 
rich gloss. 


Both belong to the pop- 

ular Lucas paint family 
with a 65-year reputation 
for making good behind 
them. 

_poroment for envien De 
vice for painting of anything 
ond How ts Balu Both tree. 

Jehan Inscas & Od. (inc.) 
Office 3882 Philadelphia. Pa. 4 








fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 
We build 
carts for 


general use, 
for break. § 








Jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. f 

W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., ~- AURORA, ILI. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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RAWLINGS 


i Man 
PULVERIZING HARROWS & CULTIVATOR 


i Team 


SAVES tm, 


It makes a perfect seed bed 
and counteracts droughts, 
because it puts the soil into 
an ideal mulch. 


We mention some of the important 
implements we furnish to the dis- 
criminating buyers, because they 
want the best up-to-date machines. 


Kanawha Wood Punips, Red Jacket Easy to 
Fix Pumps, Span: ler Fertilizer Distributors 
and Lime Spreaders, York Weeders, Roland 
Chilled Plows, Subsoil attachments, Stalk 
Cutters, Feed Cutters, Sprayers, Diverse 
Cultivators, Rude Manure Spreaders, Hock- 
ing Valley Corn Shellers and Cider Mills, 
Ladders, Root’s Bee Hives, Kraus Cultivators, 
American Fence, Duck Asphalt Roofing, Red 





It does the combined work of the disc and 
spike harrows, making a perfect seed bed. It 
is a necessity to every farm. 

NET CASH PRICE AT BALTIMORE. 
No.6 Harrow, cuts6 feet. ................ 
“ 84 “ “s 8, “ ‘ 
5 Ay, “ 
5X 4y%, “ 
3 3 se 
33 Cultivator with R. asd L. Blades, cuts 
3 feet... ence eoeeceeceeeceesssennenennees " Star Transplanters, Jumbo, Jr., Gasoline 
Extra Blades, each 35 Engines, etc. 

We have a large variety of machines of steriing merit that are essential to suc- > 

cessful farming and they help to make the farmer’s pocketbook fat. Sold by Cee 

dealers, Tell them or us your needs, but insist on having Rawlings’ goods for s68 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., Manufacturers and Dealers 
BALTIMORE, Md. 

















THE MASTER KEY TO PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


Phosphorus is so-called because it’s use gives largely increased yields of 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes, which secure nitrogen from < 
the air. The acids formed by the decaying roots of these vr 
plants make available the potash which is abundant of 2 

in most soils. Recorded experiments on all nore WO 

mal soils in the Eastern and Middle West- e 

ern states show greater profits from 

the use of phosphorus 

from any other element, 

or combination 

elements. 
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CHEMICAL 


Deparment 


COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA, 


$1.5° or $30 Profit on Buggies 
—Which Will YOU Pay? 


Sell Yourself? Let us sell you yout Aopen 4 at our wholesale ~ 

= tory price. is is the only buggy factory in the 
Keep the Profit! South selling direct to le ga We give you a 
better buggy forthe same moncy than any mail-order house can possibly give. 
Years ago when we sold the same buggies through dealers they cost you from $15 
to $50 more. 


Golden Eagle Buggies 


Made of toughest highland hickory—poplar bodies—hand wrought-iron 
| parts—40inch springs with four leaves—16 to 18 coats of paint—genuine 
j cow-hide upholstery—Vanadium stecl axles. 


tron e Clad We sell every Golden Eagle Buggy under guarantee 

from two to four years. Harness is sold at cost. 
Guarantee 52 ¢p—our new 1914 catalogue describing and pricing 
150 latest style vehicles sent free. Write for a copy now. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY COMPANY 
402 Means Strect Atlanta, Georgia 


LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
to better their positions or secure profitable employment. 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without extra charge. Special arrangements for board with private families at 


exceedingly low rates. 
Students entering early secure the advantage 


You Should Enroll Early of starting with the new classes. They can also 


complete their courses before the hot weather sets in. Write at Once for Terms and FREE 
CATALOGUE. Address 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


(ey 
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Sagacity 


YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCH ABBUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to last lomger. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous | 
Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 


head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 205 S. LIBERTY ST., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 
General Saies Agent 


Every cart eueranteed 

We build Log Beam 

Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Pianers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, ete. 
Write today for Catalog. 





When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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NOTES ON TOBACCO CULTURE 


By R. R. Slate. 


Ii. POTASH—ITS RELATION TO TOBACCO 








HE source from which we get 
the potash used in our com- 


$ mercial fertilizers is the mines 


in Germany. We import from this 


| country in large quantities, since this 


is the best and 
cheapest manner 
of obtaining this 
element which is 
of so much im- 
portance in all gu- 
anos. There are 
many other sourc- 
es from which a 
supply of potash 
could be obtain- 
ed, such as wool 
wood ashes, etc. It 


MR. SLATE 


i can only be obtained from these last 


mentioned sources, however, in small 


| quantities and at a very high cost. 





It is the oldest business college in | 


The potash as it comes from Ger- 
many is in two forms, muriate of pot- 
ash, or chloride of potassium, con- 
taining chlorine, which very in- 
jurious to some plants, and sulphate 
of potash, which can be used under 
any crop, but is more expensive than 
the muriate. 

Potash as a plant food is used to 


is 


| build up the starch and sugar tissues. 
| Tests 
{ contain about one per cent phosphoric 


show that dry tobacco stems 
acid, two and one-half per cent nitro- 


gen and seven per cent potash. This 


| clearly shows that it is essential asa 


plant food. 

Now we can see from the above 
that there is more potash in a plant 
of tobacco than there is nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid combined. Are you 
giving your tobacco the _ proper 
ameunt of potash? Not if you are of 
the class of farmers who use an 8-2-2 
tobacco fertilizer. Adding the nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid contained in 
8-2-2 goods, we have 10 per cent and, 


| as I stated above, the plant is sup- 


posed to use as much potash as of 
both the other elements combined. 
This does not mean, however, that we 
have to supply that amount. Prac- 


' tically all of our soils contain more 


or less potash. Some claim that the 
supply is inexhaustible. It may be 


true that we can never exhaust what 


| this kind are rare. 


| 


It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other | 





is in the soil, but in this case the 
supply only becomes available in 
small quantities each year. 

Some of our soils contain suffic- 
ient potash for growing tobacco with- 
out applying more, but instances of 
The greater por- 
tion does not contain enough potash. 
The problem is to find out whether 
your land is lacking in this element. 
The answer can only come: by experi- 
menting. Plant the crop with the 
usual fertilization. On a portion 
give the tobacco a top dressing of sul- 
phate of potash, notice the difference, 
and thereby help to solve your fertii- 
iver problems. 


Functions of Potash 


HE lack of potash will retard the 

growth of the leaf, making it 
small and light, while too much will 
cause the plant to remain green until 
frost. There is a happy medium be- 
tween the two in which the leaf at- 
tains its full growth, has body and 
texture, and ripens uniformly at ma- 
turity. This is the point which we 
wish to reach. 

It seems to be a common practice 
especially in some sections, for the 
farmers to use a tobacco fertilizer 
analyzing eight per cent phosphoric 
acid, two per cent nitrogen, and two 
per cent potash. Fertilizer of this 
kind may be all right for some land, 
but from what I know of the average 
tobacco soil there are precious few 
spots in the tobacco belt where this 
two per cent of potash is sufficient. 

I have seen farmers using 8-2-2 
goods and drilling it in so light that 
only a close examination would tell 
that any at all had been put down. 
The man who does this is not econo- 


mizing. He is wasting his time and 
labor on a crop that was started 
wrong, one that will not yield its best 
no matter what the season is. lo- 
bacco, fine yellow wrappers, cannot 
be grown on rich land, it is true. The 
crop is similar to the vegetables 
grown in some of our trucking sec- 
tions where the sand is almost devoid 
of fertility, but by the aid of com- 
mercial fertilizers will produce the 
very best vegetables. Tobacco can be 
grown better in a manner similar to 
this than in any other way, but when 
the commercial fertilizer is not put 
there to make the crop, can we expect 
any results? 


fach man must work out his fer- 
tilizer problems for himself. This is 
by far the most satisfactory manner 
of learning what your land needs. [ 
have never seen your land produce a 
crop, therefore I cannot tell you what 
fertilizer to use. I can only give my 
Opinion regarding average land. Your 
soil may come up to the average or it 
may fall below. I hope, however, 
that I have made it clear to you that 
potash is an essential feature in any 
tobacco fertilizer. Nor must you for- 
get that there are two kinds of pot- 
ash, and that muriate of potash will 
ruin your crop. 


In my opinion, good results may 
be obtained from the average tobacco 
land by using a fertilizer containing 
three per cent nitrogen, eight per 
cent- phosphoric acid, and five per 
cent sulphate of potash, at the rate of 
abcut 400 pounds per acre. I have 
been very successful with an 8-3-3 
fertilizer, but believe it rather de- 
ficient in potash. At least, it is bet- 
ter than an 8-2-2. 


Where the higher grades of fertil- 
izer are used the quantity per acre 
may be reduced, but the effect will 
not be the same. For instance, sup- 
pose 400 pounds of 8-2-2 is used on 
an acre. We would then have on this 
land 32 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
eight pounds of nitrogen and eight 
pounds of potash. On the other 
hand, suppose 200 pounds of the fer- 
tilizer mentioned above, 8-3-5, should 
be used. We would then have on the 
land 16 pounds phosphoric acid, six 
pounds nitrogen and 10 pounds pot- 
ash. By using a higher grade and 
cutting down the quantity used per 
acre the minor elements are de- 
creased and the important one, pot- 
ash, is increased. Phosphoric acid is 
not used in any great quantity by the 
tobacco plant, and a portion of what 
is put down is wasted. We want*®to 
cut out this waste and make every 
grain of plant food pay us handsome 
returns, 





HOW TO PREPARE TOBACCO PLANT 
BEDS 


4 


Any moist, loamy place, 
to a small stream of water, is all right for a 
seed bed; a good indication of this type of 
land is a sweet gum growth. However, this 
is not essential should you find a new place; 
when there is no grass seed it will not be 
necessary to burn the bed, but if you can't 
find a place like this, you probably had bet- 
ter burn the bed in order to kill the grass 
and weed seed, rake off the coarse ashes and 
coals, leaving the residue on the land to en: 
rich it. Plow or dig up shallow, two or 
three inches deep, and harrow or rake until 
finely pulverized, then apply 75 to 100 pound 
ready mixed fertilizer and 40 to 60 pounds 
cottonseed meal to the 100 square yards, 
Put the cottonseed meal on at the first ap- 
plication, then plow or dig shallow and ap- 
ply the fertilizer in two or three applications, 
harrowing or raking after each. If you don’t 
get the meal and fertilizer mixed with the 
soil, it will form a crust on top of your bed 
and the seed will not come up 
tablespoon full of clean seed 
material, ashes, fertilizer 
meal, then put them in with a hoe or 
some small switches and switch (or whip) 
them in; they don'teneed to be covered much. 
When the seed have been planted about 
three weeks the bed should be covered with 
a thin cloth known as plant bed cloth. Put 
up planks around the bed and fasten cover 
to them so the flies can’t get wnder the cov- 
er(cloth should not touch the bed). I would 
sugge write the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 16; also ‘Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No, 523." One relates to the culture of 
tobacco, the other curing tobacco—both very 
valuable Bulletins for a tobacco grower.—BE. 
G. Moss of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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BREED CORN FOR BETTER 
FEEDING VALUE 


You Can Do It by Welectine Grains 
With Large Hearts 
2 every foodstuff we are especially 
concerned with the three ele- 
protein, carbohydrates and 
ynd these elements are found in 
varying amounts 
in every food. Of 
these three, pro- 
tein is the most 
expensive, and, 
consequently, the 
more protein we 
can breed _ into 
any food the more 
valuable that 
food will be. It 
ker is this element of 
protein that we are most concerned 
with in breeding our corn for feed- 
ing value. 

Some of our farmers are no doubt 
familiar with the work of the Illimois 
Experiment Station in breeding corn 
for protein content, and since they 
have proved the fact that the protein 
content can be increased, and that 
after a high protein strain is pro- 
duced it wiil tend to remain high, 
it seems to me that every farmer in 
selecting his seed corn should take 
this matter of feeding value into con- 
sideration. It is a simple matter and 
every farmer can readily improve his 
corn in this respect without any 
chemical tests or extra expense, once 
he is shown how. All he needs to 
know are the parts of the corn kernel 
and what each part contains. Once 
he knows this, he can, by a simple 
mechanical selection, splitting the 
grains open and examining a few 
Kernels of an ear, tell whether or not 
it is high in protein. Then by se- 
lecting those ears for seed that are 
high in protein he can very materially 
increase the feeding value of his corn. 


ments: 
fat, 
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We find that these ears do not tend 
to fall off in yield as might be ex- 
pected, but they are giving us our 
heaviest yields, and also have the dis- 


tinct advantage of being harder and 
more weevil-resistant. 

The following table gives the corn 
and protein yields per acre of dif- 
ferent ear selections: 





Selection Yield per PerCent Pounds pro- 
No. Acre in bus. Protein tein per Acre 

61 11.56 394 

53.7 12.06 362 

52.7 8.50 251 

49 9.81 269 

48.2 11.56 312 

E-1- general 59 10.5 346 


This is seemingly a small point in 
e$rn selection and yet, it is one of 
greatest importance when we stop to 
ccnsider the feeding value of the 
corn. Every year more of the farm- 
ers are learning the value of proper 
methods of feeding and many of them 
are getting away from the old hap- 
hazard method of feeding, and are 
now taking into consideration the 
value of their feeds, and feeding a 
balanced ration. It is this type of 
farmer who will realize the value of 
increasing the protein content of his 
corn. 

This is the season when farmers 
begin to think about their seed corn 
for another year. Many of them did 
not select their seed from the field 
as they should have done, but are, 
perhaps, planning to get some from 
the barn just as soon as they find 
time. Wouldn’t it be a good plan 
then to examine the ears carefully 
and try to get ears that have the 
highest feeding value? It certainly 
would be a good plan and every in- 
telligent farmer ought to think about 
this carefully and try to improve his 
corn. 

Select good ears just as you ordi- 


narily do and then see that these 
ears have kernels with big hearts or 
germs and with a large amount of 
hard, horny starch and not so much 
white starch. Kernels that have a 
large per cent of white starch are 
very low in feeding value, so do not 


plant ears having grains of that kind. 


Those farmers who have selected 
their seed corn from the field, if 
they .haven’t already shelled it, 


should go over the ears, and, if pos- 


feeding value. 

We have been selecting corn for 
feeding value in this way for the 
past three years and now have a 
much smaller percentage of low pro- 
tein ears. Every farmer can do the 
same thing with very little effort on 
his part. Why not? 

S. PRESSLY COKER. 

In charge of Breeding, Pedigreed 

Seed Farm, Hartsville, S. C. 





Texas Short of Cotton Seed 
OLLOWING is a news item clipped 


cent date: 


“Texas will have to go else- 
where to obtain cotton seed fit 
for planting this spring in the 
opinion of cotton crushers and 
others in touch with the situa- 
tion. Col. J. W. Allison, a prom- 
inent cotton crusher, has sug- 
gested to Hon. Ed R. Kone, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
that his department can render 
the farmers of Texas valuable 
service by ascertaining and in- 
forming them where good seed 
may be obtained. 

“Col. Allison said yesterday: 
‘The people should realize that 
there is not a supply of good cot- 
ton seed in Texas. The seed 
were greatly damaged by rain 
during the picking season, 
though it cannot be ascertained 
by inspection which are the good 
seed and which are the bad. 
The oil mill men who have here- 
tofore been accustomed to save 
the best seed to furnish the 
farmers for planting at a nomi- 
nal cost, this season have no seed 
that they can recommend. 

“<The situation is to my mind 
a grave one, so much so that I 
have taken upon myself to write 
Mr. Kone, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture, calling his attention 
to it, and suggesting that his de- 
partment now has an opportu- 
nity to do the farmers and the 
State at large a real service by 


ascertaining where good _ seed 
may be had and notifying the 
planters. 


“The situation is as bad in 


Oklahoma, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. Damaged seed cannot 
produce vigorous plants nor a 


good yield of cotton. We have 
a number of reliable seed mer- 
chants in the State. It seems to 
me that the agricultural depart- 
ment ought to cooperate with the 
seed jobbers and see to it that 
the farmers obtain sound seed. 
It seems certain that if the farm- 
ers plant seed without exercising 
great care we are going to have 
a very short yield of cotton this 
year.’ 

“Col. Allison has letters from 
oil mill men and men who han- 
dle cotton on a large scale, and 
all these writers share fully his 













sible, eliminate those that are low in| 


from a Dallas newspaper of re- | 


















a Why Pay Double Price,or 
take a poor, or doubtful engine, 
for any price, when the WITTE costs 
so little and saves you all the risk. 


For 27 years, eke ever since there have been any gaso- 
line engines, the WITTE has been quality leader Better 
now than ever. Semi-steel, detachable cylinders, vertical 
valves; auto ignition, variable speed, and other merits, 
without which no engine can now be Teally high-grade. 


WITTE Encines, Sines 

9 Distillate and Gas 
Direct From Factory To User. 5-Year Guaranty. 
Sizes: 134,2,4,6,8,11,12, 15, 20,25,30 and 40 Horse Power. 
Styles: Stationary, ‘Portable, and Special Sawrig. No 
tema needed to start,either winter or summer. 
w Book Free. Get my Catalog No. 44 and liberal 
selling terms. Know how to be safe in your engine 

selecticn whether you pick a WITTE or not. 

ED. H. WITTE, WITTE [RON WORKS Co. 
2351 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Make The Silent City” Secure 


last and only service you can’ render 
to those who have gone before is to 
beautify and protect their last resting place. 


Republic Fence and Entrance Arch 


for cemeteries, protect the sacred ground per- 
manently and add much to its attractiveness. 
Strongly built, with heavy, tubular-iron posts, 
and large, galvanized-wire fabric. In various 
designs.Costless than wood and last alifetime. 
Special Prices to Churches and Cemetary 
Associations. Write for Free Illustra- 
ted Catalog giving fullinformation. pb 
REPUBLIC FENCE AND 
GATE COMPANY, 
46 Republic Street, 
NORTH CHICAGO,ILL. 


NOW! THESE PRICES 
2 H-P, $39.45; 4H-P, $75.50; 
6 H-P, $99.35; 8. H-P, $149.90; 
11 H-P, $218.90; 
20 H-P, $389.50. 
Other Sizes, up to 40 H-P' 
Proportionally Low. 


















































Make Your Seed Bed Perfect 
Let us mail you descriptive literature 
about the Acme Pulverizing Harrow. It does 
more than other harrows. It has long, sloping 
knives that cut, turn, crush and level the entire 
seed bed. 
The manure or trash turned under by the 


Pulverizing 
Harrow 


plow is thoroughly mixed without being 


torn out. A fine mulchis left on the 
surface to hold the moisture. 
tool needed after the plow. 

The Acme is sold by all John Deere 
dealers. Write usatonce for full facts. 
You can get better yields per acre. 


Duane H. Nash, Inc., 336 Division Ave., Millington, N. J. 














Have You Any Bush or Bog Land? 







aetdigee? If you have any bush or bog fields, or parts of 
forged fields, lying out as waste land, or if you have any tough 
sharp sod that you want to thoroughly chopup,or 


if you have any other CG 
disking that here- 

tofore you consider- uta 

ed impossible, put the 

Busu AND Boc Prow on the job, You will beas- 
torished at what this big, strong, heavy plow or 
disk will dotoit. Let us tell you more about this 
tool. Write today for catalozand B. & B, circular. ff 
CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 997 Win St., Higganum, Conn. ff! 


Makers of the originziCL ARK doubleaction harrows 














. YOUR ROOFING AND EXPOSED SHEET METAL WORK 


will give lasting service and satisfaction if made from 


> APOL Lo 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding and all 
Ps forms of sheet metal work, APOLLO Roofing Products are sold by 
*y weight by leading dealers. Write for ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet 


4 AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bids... Pittsbaryh, Pa 
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ae [BR NCE BARGAIN BO REE] 
situation.” 
. . ‘ 7 Don’t buy a rod of fence for any purpose till you kno 
Those of our readers who have + Brown's high quality and sensational money-saving \ 
rs x6 +} . f rect-from-facto rices. Har carbon, co! 
good seed for sale should place an 4 ==s= gpring, Dasio open earth wi re, double galvanized. By 
, is iz " iti 1 on thousands of farms Brown’s fence has 
advertisement in our Texas Edition. — sz proved its wonderful superiority, Over 400,000 farmers are 
ae CA SS Zone Z = using more than 26 million rods. a oun nee uP 
SMONSTRATION AGENTS CO-OPERAT- - 13 CENTS 
DEMONSTRATION AGI you", |= "Special Low Bargain Prices $:°ht he reocar 
: yom 2 “ Over 200 styles to select from for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 
An effective way in which county agents Ornamental Lawn Fence and Gates We guarantee our lawn fences not only cheaper th 
May co-operate with each other is well il- new catalog, bargain prices and samples of Brown Fence--all free. Do it now. 
lustrated in the arrangements of County mS THE GROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Dept. 87 
Agent H. P. Miller, of Portage County, Ohio, > A . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
co-operating with W. M. Cook, county agent 
in Green County, in the same State. Portage 
County is one of the leading potato-produc- 
ing counties of the State, while Green Coun- Bow 
ty farmers do not produce sufficient potatoes 
for their own use. 
Through a co-operative plan worked out 637 FARGO sT.. BATAVIA, ILL. TEN STYLES OF 
by Messrs. Miller and Cook, three cars of CORD-WOOD 
potatoes have already been shipped direct MAKE GoopD POLE, DRAG 
from Portage County farmers to Green Coun- AND LOG 
ty farmers. Through this _Srrangement, sg Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, (Portable with 
sreen County farmers are not only saving . Appleton Gaso- 
from ten to 20 cents per bushel on the pota- Grinders, Manure Spreaders, Feed fins Enaingd 
toes purchased, but Portage County farmers Cutters and Wind Mills. 
have received moré money for the potatoes Send today for booklet giving full information regarding 
so handled than they could have secured | these labor-saving, money-making machines. eek 
from local dealers This feature of county | 
agent v *k is canable of much development, | 
and su sts a rational aid to the solution | ‘ Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our 
of the “high cost of living.”’’—Farm Manage- LET us tell you how to catch iiattaiiate 1913-1914 Fall and Winter Cata- 
ment Monthly. them where you SBink a are | log, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, 
| Double Muzz Wire Fish Bask ‘y oe Misses,’ and Children’s Patterns; also a 
aan aa CONCISE and COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE 
“Make, your neighborhood a renting | DFOVOR SUIS: FORE. NW EILE ON DRESSMAKING, giving valuable hints 


neighborhood.” 








EOREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 


to the home 


dress-maker. 
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Farmer Kindleigh—‘‘Well, Anty, 
you happened along just in 
time. The R. F. D. man’s been 
here. He left a carton of Fels- 
Naptha Soap I bought for 
Sarah. Heard you telling about 
it and I ordered some for her. 
But, as usual, she’s not pleased, 
though—says easy ways can’t 
be good ways.”’ 

Anty Drudge: ‘She’s a foolish 
woman! Fels-Naptha Soap is 
the best friend a woman ever 
had—does better work, even if 
it is easy to use, and does it in 
half the time, too.’’ 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
is the easy-way, 
cool-water soap. 
Itdoeseverything 
better than it was 
ever done before 
and makes wash- 
ing, house clean- 
ing,scrubbing and 
scouring easy. 


With Fels-Nap- 
tha youdon’tneed 
a hot fire nor a 
washboiler for 


your clothes. You 
don’t have to scrub 
hard. It dissolves 
orease and makes dirt 
disappear. 


By following the di- 
rections on the red 
and green wrapper 
you will find Fels- 
Naptha the best friend 


you ever had. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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| (Published by permission of the owners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. 


Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, « grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunde and awkward make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board, Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host's family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, ‘Guinea’, and son Alf, 
with whom he is to room. Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice ig chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to. Alf confesses ‘to Bill his love for 
Millie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea's, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his- lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
eret. Unfortunately for our hero, Mrs. Bent- 
ley is visiting her brother who lives in the 
neighborhood and tells of his encounter with 
her son, The Aimes boys, a lot of regular 
toughs, determine to get revenge, and begin 
by throwing chunks as he passes by on his 
way to school. The next day Alf goes to 
school with the information that they are 
“laying for him a short distance away.”’ They 
barricade the door of the schoolhouse and a 
lively battle ensues. Failing to bring them 
out, the Aimes boys set fire to the buliding, 
and they escape through the floor. The out- 
rage is reported to the authorities and at the 
next term of court the Aimes boys are given 
a penitentiary sentence of 15 years each. Bill 


movements 





you--a man of 
but 


have 


more judgment 
wouldn’t— I suppose I must now 
that I gone so far. Alf is in 
Jove with your daughter, and on that 
account Stuart insulted him, 
him at the point of a pistol.”’ 

Then I told him all that I could, 
all but the fact that Stuart had 
spoken slightingly of the girl, for I 
knew that this would only 
him and, indeed, set him 
against Alf, as he would 
believe that my friend had simply 
forged a mean excuse. For some 
distance after I had told him the 
story, he rode along in _ silence, 
troubled of countenance and with his 
head hanging low. But just before 
we came into the town ‘he looked up 
and said: ‘Poor fool, I can’t help 
nim. 

“But you can see that justice is 
done.”’ 

‘Mr. Hawes, in this instance we 
may take different views of justice. 
Pardon me, but your friendship— 
and, indeed, I can but honor you for 
it—your friendship may cry out 
against justice.’’ 

“TI admit, General, that my friend- 
ship is strong, although I have 


abused 


enrage 
harder 
doubtless 





ones. 





ON'T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 

they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installment, 

will put you right into the middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 

gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's chapter and all the later 

Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 





has confided to Alf his love for Guinea and 
is then told that since a child she has con- 
sidered herself engaged to Chydister Lunds- 
ford, Millie’s brother, a young physician still 
in college. About this time Chyd comes 
home and all the young folks are invited to 
a party at the General's in his honor. Alf 
proposes to Millie who refuses to take him 
seriously. The next day he encounters young 
Dan Stuart, a wealthy neighborhood boy, and 
a suitor of Millie’s, who, knowing of his in- 
fatuation for Millie, makes a slight remark 
about her. When Alf resents his insinuations 
Stuart draws his pistol on him. Later Alf 
arms himself and shoots Stuart as he is re- 
turning from the General's, and then sur- 
renders to the authorities. 


CHAPTER XI.—(Continued) 


I knew that I had acted unwisely, 
felt it even while the impulse was ris- 
ing fresh and strong within me, but I 
was in no humor to bear with him. I 
rode along more slowly than I was 
disposed, to let him pass out of my 
sight, for every time I looked up and 
saw him I felt a new anger. And I 
was relieved when a turn in the road 
placed him beyond my view. I heard 
a galloping behind, and, looking 
round, I saw the old General coming 
with a cavalryman’s' recklessness, 
He dashed up and did not draw rein 
until he was almost upon he. 

“Whoa! I have been trying to 
overtake you, Hawes. What did I 
tell you? Didn’t I say that the 
country was gone? I’ll swear I don’t 
know what we are coming to when a 
man is shot down in the road like 
that.” 

“General, did you overtake me to 
ride to town with me?’’ 

“Tala: yeu, HiT, 

“Then you mustn’t talk that way.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. Perhaps 
I should not have expressed myself 
in that manner. Let us ride along 
and discuss it quietly. Tell me what 
you know.”’ 

*‘T were better, General —’’ 

‘Never mind about your grammar 
and your bookish phrasing. Tell me 
what led up to it.” 

“Must I tell you that your daugh- 
ter ie 

“By G——, sir, what do 
mean?” 

“You needn’t turn on me, sir.’’ 
} “Surely not. Pardon me. What 
ice” 

“T don’t know that I ought to tell 
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known the young man but a short 
time, yet [I think that I respect 
justice.” 

“We all think so until justice 
pinches us,’’ he replied, placing him- 
self in firm opposition to me, yet do- 
ing it kindly. ‘I am more concerned 
in this, Mr. Hawes, than you can 
well conceive. I can say this, but I 
cannot follow it up with an explana- 
tion. But the fact that he stood 
waiting there in the road is what will 
tell most against him. Had he met 
him at another time, under almost 
any other conditions, it would have 
been different, would have taken 
away the aspect of calculated mur- 
der. Yes, I am deeply concerned 
and on two accounts. But I cannot 
mention them. Dan Stuart was near 
to me; I had known him all his life 
and he was a young man of promise, 
was popular throughout the com- 
munity-—more popular than Alf, and 
this will have its effect.” 

“But wasn’t he more popular be- 
cause he had more money?” I asked, 
and the old General gave me a look 
of reproof. 

“Money does not make so much 
difference in the South, sir. You 
have been filling your head with 
Northern books. It is refinement, 
sir, real worth that weighs in the 
South.” 

“T hope. not to antagonize you, 
General, but I am of the South and I 
have cause to hold an opposite opin- 
ion. Have I not seen the most vul- 
gar of men held in high favor be- 
cause they were rich? The mere ex- 
istence of a state line does not 
change human nature. Man is not 
changed even by the lines drawn 
about empires.” 

“I admit, sir, that the South has 
undergone a change, but in my day 
a man was measured according to his 
real worth, not in gold, but in hon- 
orable qualities.” 

“It is but natural to look back 
with the prejudiced eye of affection, 
General, and it is respectful that I 
should not argue with you. I turn 
here to the livery stable. Good 
morning.”’ 

“Tt honor you for your considera- 
tion, sir,’’ he replied, bowing. ‘‘Let 
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us hope for the best, but I must stand 
by justice.’’ 

When I had put up my horse I 
went directly to the jail. A crowd 
hung about the doors, eager to see 
the prisoner. When [ told the jailer 
who I was he admitted me without a 
word. Alf sprang from a bench, see- 
ing me enter the corridor, and came 
forward to the bars of his cell. 

“Noé much room for shaking hands 
here, Bill,” he said, 
“It is already an age since I left 
home. How are you, old man? Tell 
me how they took it. No, don’t. I 
know. Well, I gave myself up and 
the sheriff wouldn’t believe me at 
first, but he got it through his head 
after a while. He was very kind 
and when he had locked me in here 
he went to see whether I could be let 
out on bail, but I understand that I 
can’t. It’s all right; I might as well 
be in here. Bill, I have tried to feel 
sorry for killing him, but I can’t. J 
reckon I must be about as mean as 
they make them. And it will all 
come out pretty soon, for court is 
still in session and all they’ve got to 
do is to rig up a jury after the in- 
quest and go ahead. I’m going to 
make the best of it. The worst fea- 
ture is the disgrace and sufferins 
home,-. and, of course, that almos: 
tears my heart out when I let it. But 
to tell you the truth, I’d rather be 
hanged than to be on the gridiron all 
the time. Who’s that?’ 


Etheredge came into the corridor. 
I turned and pointed to the door. “‘I 
must respect your wish,’’ he said, 
speaking to me. “I’ve. an engage- 
ment with you—you are to be my 
guest,”’ and without another word he 
strode away. 

I remained with Alf as long as the 
jailer thought it prudent to let me 
stay, and then I went about the town 
te gather its sentiment. And I was 
grieved to find that every one de- 
clared it to be cold-blooded murder. 
My heart was heavy as I rode toward 
home, for the old people were look- 
ing to me for encouragement. Guinea 
met me at the gate. She tried to 
smile, but failed. 

“Don’t try to look pleased at see- 
ing me,’ I said. ‘It is too much of 
an effort.”’ And if she could not 
smile she could give me a look of 
gratitude. She went with me to the 
stable, saying not a word; and when 
I had turned the horse loose she fol- 
lowed me to the sitting-room. At the 
door I faltered, but Mrs. Jucklin’s 
voice bade me enter. She was sitting 
in a rocking chair, with the Bible in 
her lap, and placing her hand upon 
the book, she thus spoke to me: 
“Don’t hesitate to talk, for His rod 
and His staff shall comfort me.’’ 

I had not noticed the old man, so 
bent were my eyes upon his wife, but 
now he arose into view, and, com- 
ing to me, he whispered: ‘From the 
stock that stood at the stake.” 

I told them all I knew, which was 
not much; and then knelt down and 
prayed with them. 


CHAPTER XII 


TUART was buried the next day, 
and the mourners passed our 

house. Mrs. Jucklin was sitting at 
the window when the hearse and the 
buggies came within sight, and her 
chin was unsteady as she reached for 
her book. And there she sat, hold- 
ing the old leather-covered Bible in 
her lap. 

I had thought that Chyd Lunds- 
ford would come, with words of en- 
couragement, but we saw him not, 
neither that day nor the next. But 
four days later I came upon him as I 
was going to town. He had a gun, 
was followed by a number of squirre! 
dcgs and came out of the woods near 
the spot where Alf had eased Stuart 
from his horse to the ground. I 
stopped and bluntly asked him why 
he had not been over, and he an- 
swered that he was busy preparing 
for a rigid examination. I asked if 
they were going to examine him on 
the art of killing game, 
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smiling sadly. 


and he 














